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PREFACE 



In his book, "The Social Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion/' Elton Mayo states: * 

In modern, large-scale industry the three persistent problems of management 
are: 

1. The application of science and technical skill to some material good or 
product. 

2. The systematic ordering of operations. 

3. The organization of teamwork that is, of. sustained cooperation. 

"Streamlining Business Procedures" is concerned with the de- 
velopment of a logical, organized, top-management approach to 
the second of these "persistent problems of management." Its 
principal theme is that the continuous simplification, strengthen- 
ing, and adaptation of business procedures are major requisites 
for the achievement of a "systematic ordering of operations." 

Much of the book is aimed at answering the "why" and "how" 
implicit in this central theme. 

In its answer to the first question, the book seeks to spread an 
understanding of the vital part procedures play in modern busi- 
ness management. It treats procedures not as mere matters of 
paper work mechanics or clerical detail, but as one of the basic 
administrative techniques through which the complex business 
organization acts and by which it controls and coordinates its 
actions. This broad perspective emphasizes the far-reaching bene- 
fits that can be realized from an intelligent and continuing effort 
to improve business procedures. 

In answering the "how" of streamlining procedures, the book 
discusses the principles of organizing, planning, and administering 
a procedures program as well as the methods of attacking indi- 
vidual procedures studies. 

In light of this statement of scope, the book is designed for 
three types of readers: 

*Mayo, Elton, "The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization," pp. 69-70, 
Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston, 1945. 
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First is top operating management, which must take the initia- 
tive in launching the procedures development and improvement 
program. This is the group that must see that the problem and 
the opportunities it holds are recognized, that sound objectives 
and policies are established, that the correct organization is set up 
to handle the program, and that the endeavor is efficiently ad- 
ministered. 

Second are the line supervisors of the organization. Regardless 
of the type of business or the activity being supervised whether 
it be order processing and invoicing, purchasing, accounting, pro- 
duction or inventory control, or any other one of the intrinsic 
functions of supervision is to determine the procedures and meth- 
ods by which the responsibilities attached to the position are to 
be carried out. Among the objectives of this part of the book 
are to create an awareness of how effective procedures can facili- 
tate the supervisor's job and how the procedures of each unit must 
be integrated -with those of all other groups comprising the or- 
ganization. 

Finally the book is directed to the staff specialists who are 
engaged more or less continuously in procedures analysis and im- 
provement work. In the past decade this group has grown rapidly 
in numbers, and its function has been given formal recognition 
in the organization structure of many American companies. For 
these practitioners the book seeks to develop a fundamental ap- 
proach to or a way of thinking about procedures problems. This 
material includes a body of practical, tested techniques for carry- 
ing out procedures studies as well as some basic rules of conduct 
for handling the varied human-relations phases of the work. 

Grateful acknowledgment is given to my many associates in Mc- 
Kinsey & Company whose thinking and practice in the solution 
of business problems have had a very real impact on the substance 
of this work. Particular appreciation is expressed to Howard C. 
Adams and Ewing W. Reilley, who read the original manuscript 
and contributed many valuable suggestions as well as generous 
encouragement. In addition, I am greatly indebted to Mary 
Skemp Perkins for her excellent work in editing the manuscript, 
reading proofs, and preparing the Index. 

RICHARD F. NEUSCHEL 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
August, 1950 
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Parti 

PROCEDURES RESEARCH AS A TOOL 
OF TOP MANAGEMENT 



CHAPTER 1 

THE ROLE OF PROCEDURES IN BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 



Of all the persons employed in American business today, one of 
the largest occupational groups neither produces nor sells the 
products or services of its employers. This is the army of adminis- 
trative labor performing the so-called "clerical" work of business 
an army made up of clerks, stenographers, and office-machine 
operators ; of accountants, bookkeepers, and statisticians ; of sched- 
ulers, expediters, checkers, messengers, and so on. 

Back in 1870, which marks the beginning of our shift from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy, about 80,000 of the nation's 
workers were engaged in clerical occupations. In the 80-year 
period since then, perhaps one of the most significant changes in 
the social-economic distribution of workers has been the constant 
and rapid increase in the ratio of these clerical employees to the 
total workers of the country. During this period, while the tot^l 
of those. gainfully employed was increasing about four and a half 
times, the clerical group multiplied itself more than seventy times. 

The 80,000 clerical employees in 1870 represented less than 
1 per cent of the nation's workers. By the turn of the century, 
this percentage had risen to 2.5, by 1910 to 4.6, and by 1930 to 8.2. 
Today, on the basis of the most recent census, the figure probably 
stands above 10 per cent and is still growing. This means, in 
absolute figures, that of the nation's 60,000,000 workers, over 
6,000,000 are engaged in the clerical activities of modern business. 

Six million people are difficult to visualize, particularly as a 
segment of our business community and not of our total popula- 
tion. For that reason, let us think of the relative importance of 
this occupational group in these terms: six million people are 
just about four time$ the number of persons of all occupations 
working in the nation's textile industry ; over five times the total 

3 
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workers in our food-processing industries; more than seven times 
those employed in our chemical and petroleum industries; over 
60 per cent more than the number of productive workers in our 
metal industries; and just about equal to the total employees in 
the nation's transportation and communication industries. 

This phenomenal growth of administrative labor, both in num- 
bers and in ratio to production labor, gives us cause to inquire 
into the role that this group plays in modern business manage- 
ment. What function do these people perform, these 6,000,000 
who, in a sense, neither "toil" nor "spin" these workers who 
neither produce their company's product nor sell it? 

If, in seeking an answer, we were to follow a specific customer's 
order through the various departments of a manufacturing com- 
pany, we would perchance come first upon a clerk entering the 
order in a register and then upon a credit man checking his rec- 
ords to determine the company's previous credit experience with 
the customer. Next we might watch an order interpreter con- 
verting the customer's purchase specifications into nomenclature 
readily understood by the personnel responsible for filling the 
order. From the interpreter's notes, a typist would type the 
order on a standard form, copies of which would then be distrib- 
uted to many points throughout the company. One copy would 
likely be routed to the engineering department as notice to fur- 
nish blueprints and a bill of materials to the factory. Another 
copy would flow to the production control department where, in 
our wanderings, we would see a clerk scheduling the order and 
sending a delivery-promise date to the sales department for 
transmission to the customer. At other points we would watch 
clerks determining material requirements from bills of material 
and filling out purchase or stock requisitions; dispatchers releasing 
work orders and operation sheets; clerks posting production prog- 
ress records and machine-load charts; correspondents answering 
the customer's inquiry regarding the status of his order; time- 
keepers issuing and collecting timecards and calculating elapsed 
times; inspectors recording the results of their inspection and filling 
out scrap tickets; and finally typists preparing shipping papers 
and an invoice to the customer. 

And then, to support or control this basic, serialized process* 
we would find a whole host of ancillary activities feeding or flowing 
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from it. There would be purchasing department buyers referring 
to commodity records and typists filling out purchase orders or 
receiving slips. There would be clerks recording receipts or dis- 
bursements on inventory control cards, pricing stock requisitions, 
checking suppliers' invoices, preparing payrolls, and computing 
salesmen's commissions. There would be bookkeepers accumulating 
material, labor, and factory burden charges against the job. Finally, 
we would see the results of the sale and of the effort required to 
fill the order being incorporated in the various reports constituting 
the company's control information structure production volume 
reports, worker efficiency reports, sales reports, product cost reports, 
financial statements, and so on. 

If we were to extend our observation to other types of busi- 
nesses, we would find much the same picture whether bank or 
brokerage house, insurance company or department store, public 
utility or common carrier. Perhaps the most marked difference 
we would encounter in these other businesses is that, in many of 
them, clerical activity becomes an even greater part of the whole 
function than it was in our hypothetical manufacturing company. 
Indeed, in some of them particularly trading and financial busi- 
nesses clerical labor becomes very nearly the entire means for 
performing the business of the enterprise. 

It is true, of course, that the precise nature of the clerical 
operations performed and the form of the documents used would 
vary from one type of business to another. Invoices to customers 
might be replaced by premium notices to policyholders or bank 
statements to depositors. Production volume reports might be 
replaced by reports of freight tonnage carried. The normal re- 
ceiving and invoice verification procedures would, in department 
and specialty stores, be supplemented by merchandise marking. 
But, throughout all these businesses, the mechanics of the clerical 
work carried on and, perhaps more significant, the fundamental 
purposes of this work would remain much the same. 

Essentially, these nonproduction workers in all types of business 
are engaged in preparing, sorting, checking and distributing, post- 
ing, analyzing, and filing a tremendous variety and volume of 
forms, records, and reports. The performance of these activities 
has become known variously throughout American business as 
procedures, systems, clerical routines, or paper work. 
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THE FUNCTION OF PROCEDURES 

In every business there exists some such network of clerical 
processes, written or unwritten, simple or complex, carefully devel- 
oped or casually improvised. These are the activities which busi- 
ness executives, often with considerable justification, are quick 
to deprecate as "red tape" but without them no business of any 
size could operate. 

Procedures are the means by which all repetitive business action 
is initiated, carried forward, controlled, and stopped. It is through 
forecasting and budgeting procedures that financial and operating 
plans are developed ; through purchasing procedures that materials 
are procured; through employment and transfer procedures that 
the labor force is recruited and utilized; through order-processing 
procedures that the manufacturing process or the shipment of fin- 
ished goods from stock is initiated; through production planning, 
scheduling, and dispatching procedures that men, materials, and 
machines are coordinated; through material control procedures 
that investment in inventories and losses from obsolescence are 
minimized; through inspection procedures that qualitative stand- 
ards are applied to the product and its components; through ac- 
counting procedures that the information required for control of 
costs, profits, and assets is gathered, summarized, and reported. 

These are but a few of the activities carried on day after day 
in a manufacturing enterprise. They are sufficient, however, to 
show that the procedures performed by nonproduction personnel 
are one of the basic tools which make it possible for management 
to manage. They are the mechanism through which action and 
control are achieved. They are the traffic laws and signals govern- 
ing the form, the direction and rate of movement, the stopping 
places, and the ultimate destination of each instruction and piece 
of information through which today's complex business enterprise 
functions. They make control possible by providing for inspec- 
tion and recording of performance and by specifying the perform- 
ance data to be submitted to the managerial group. 

The First Illusion. Because these procedural activities are 
performed by clerical personnel and because they involve paper 
work rather than production operations, a pervasive misconcep- 
tion exists that procedures are peculiar to the office. This, of 
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course, is not true. The notion persists, however, as one of several 
illusions which, in many companies, have resulted in an unrealistic 
and ineffective approach to the task of streamlining procedures. 
This first illusion will be dealt with here. Others will be consid- 
ered in subsequent sections of the book. 

Perhaps the most marked characteristic of procedures as an 
administrative tool is their widespread application. They are not 
purely an office phenomenon, in terms of either participants or 
areas affected. They are no more restricted to the office than 
are policies, organization charts, or any other administrative tool. 
They play a vital role in the operation of every department and 
in the performance of every function of a business. We have seen, 
for example, that paper work is an integral part of the production 
process that by governing the flow of materials and tools it deter- 
mines how effectively men and machines are used. The forms 
prepared and records maintained by shop clerks, schedulers, meth- 
ods personnel, or receiving clerks are just as much a part of the 
company's action and control pattern as are sales orders, cost 
sheets, help requisitions, or budget reports. 
"It should be recognized, however, that the role of procedures In 
carrying on the activities of a department varies considerably from 
function to function. For example, a smaller part of the personnel 
in the sales and industrial relations department is generally engaged 
in procedural routines than is true in the accounting or produc- 
tion control departments. In the latter departments, procedures 
and record keeping are so great a part of the whole that these 
functions become known as the accounting system and the pro- 
duction control system. But, whatever the department how- 
ever much judgment, planning, administrative skill, or technical 
knowledge is required; however variable and nonrepetitive its 
activities a significant part of its work will always require estab- 
lished routines for getting things done in a prompt, orderly, and 
consistent manner. 

Procedures and Top Management. In considering the role of 
procedures up to this point, the emphasis has been on facilitating 
and controlling the work of the various functional groups com- 
prising the business. But procedures play as significant a part 
though perhaps a less perceptible one in the affairs of top man- 
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agement as they do in the performance of the departmental or 
divisional functions. 

1. The formulation and continuous reappraisal of major plans 
and policies are well-recognized top-management responsibilities. 
But plans and policies are rarely self-executing. Their implemen- 
tation generally requires the careful development and installation 
of procedures which will ensure timely and effective execution. 
Let us suppose, for example, that it is the policy of a given com- 
pany to compete on a specialized-merchandise, customer-service 
basis. Any such policy would be meaningless unless the company's 
scheduling and expediting procedures and its production progress 
records were all closely related to customers' orders. A personnel 
policy to upgrade from within the organization and to achieve the 
highest and best use of existing man power could hardly be ad- 
ministered effectively without the development and maintenance 
of an inventory record of personnel skills and experience. 

Yet many soundly conceived policies fail in execution because 
members of top management tend to regard the promulgation of 
policy as the fulfillment thereof. They fail to visualize the size of 
the gap that lies between decision and implementation. Many a 
program of budgetary control, for example, has been abandoned 
because it proved to be cumbersome and unduly expensive and 
furnished data so historical that its control value was lost. Almost 
without exception, the reason for the breakdown of such adminis- 
trative plans is the failure of executives to give adequate thought 
to the practical operating problems involved, in carrying out the 
pl an _to the best method for preparing the budget estimates, to 
the form and arrangement of data, to the time and cost of gather- 
ing and correlating performance information, to the speed with 
which the revised and additional work could be assimilated by 
the operating organization, and so on. 

Thus, in a very practical sense, the full effectiveness of key 
executives is realized only to the extent that orderly, efficient pro- 
cedures are developed through which operating personnel can con- 
vert static plans and policies into a living administrative force. 

2. The exercise of control to ensure that the company's objec- 
tives and plans are achieved is another traditional responsibility 
of top management. Here again procedures play an enabling role. 
They specify the form, substance, and frequency of information 
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essential to the exercise of this control and they provide the chan- 
nels through which it flows to the top-management group. 

3. The final function which procedures perform as an instru- 
ment of top management is that of facilitating coordination of 
effort among the functional groups so that the best interests of 
the enterprise as a whole are served. The development of every 
procedure requiring participation by more than one department 
or division of the company is fundamentally a means of promoting 
this coordination. The full extent to which procedures serve this 
purpose will be covered in succeeding chapters. It will suffice to 
point out here that procedures achieve coordination among depart- 
ments by prescribing the nature and timing of each group's par- 
ticipation in a common process. 

SUMMARY 

In the framework of administrative processes, procedures play 
a major role in the execution, coordination, and control of all 
business activity. How well they are designed will have a very 
real effect on operating -costs, production speed, quality of service 
rendered to customers, and over-all effectiveness of the business. 
Soundly conceived and continuously adapted, they will do much 
to ensure the "systematic ordering of operations" of which Mayo 
writes. Improvidently developed and permitted to grow un- 
attended, they will produce only waste, confusion, and delay. As 
another writer states, it is the difference between "lifeblood" and 
"sleeping sickness." 

PROCEDURES, METHODS, AND SYSTEMS 

Business literature and day-to-day business practice refer to the 
field of clerical activity in various ways. In some companies, the 
terms "systems," "procedures," and "methods" (or "office meth- 
ods") are used interchangeably; in others, only one or two, but 
not all, are in common usage. Between companies the terms are 
even less useful as referents, for each means something quite dif- 
ferent in the vocabulary of each company. 

It is necessary, therefore, to the understanding of this book, 
that a clear distinction be made among these terms. It is to be 
hoped that this exercise in semantics will stimulate others to con- 
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tribute toward development of definitions which ultimately gain 
general acceptance. 

1. A procedure, as used here, is a sequence of clerical operations, 
usually involving several people in one or more departments, estab- 
lished to ensure uniform handling of a recurring transaction of the 
business. A procedure specifies, either in writing or by custom, 

a. What work is to be performed by the various participants. 
6. Who those participants are. 

c. When the various steps in the process are to be performed 
that is, their order and timing. 

2. Clerical methods (or office methods), on the other hand, are 
the manual or mechanical means by which individual clerical 
operations are performed. Thus "methods" have to do with how 
work is performed, not with what work is to be done, who will do 
it, or when. For example, messengers and pneumatic tubes are 
methods of transporting documents. Billing machines, automatic 
calculators, and key-driven computers are mechanical methods of 
extending invoices. Punched-card equipment is a mechanical 
method of sorting, listing, and summarizing. 

3. A system is a network of related procedures developed accord- 
ing to an integrated scheme for performing a major activity of the 
business. Thus, the production control system, for example, con- 
sists of scheduling procedures, material-requisitioning procedures, 
dispatching or routing procedures, progress-recording and control 
procedures, and so on. Similarly, the accounting and material con- 
trol systems each comprise many related procedures. 



CHAPTER 2 

THE PAY DIRT IN PROCEDURES RESEARCH 



Some years ago, Alfred P. Sloan, then president of General 
Motors Corporation, wrote in a statement to stockholders: 

Experience has demonstrated that the day-today problems that confront the 
Corporation's operating executives are so absorbing in their demands of time 
that too little opportunity is afforded for . . . the development of a better 
operating technique, which requires much study and research. The importance 
of research work as contributing to the advancement of industry through scien- 
tific study is well established. The marvellous contribution that it has made to 
the progress of industry and the advancement of the standard of living, is 
universally accepted. It is not so generally recognized, however, that research 
may be equally well applied and It is important that it should be applied 
to all functional activities of a business. 

It is a fundamental premise of this book that the application of 
organized, intelligent, and continuing research to business pro- 
cedures offers an almost unparalleled opportunity to improve the 
effectiveness of the modern business organization. This is held 
to be true for two reasons: 

1. The fruits of such research can be extraordinarily abundant 
and varied. They cannot be weighed solely in terms of clerical 
cost reduction, as is so commonly supposed. Their full measure 
must include the increased efficiency of the entire organization 
that results from the rendering of faster, more reliable service by 
the clerical group. The widespread application of procedures pro- 
duces equally widespread benefits from their systematic improve- 
ment. 

2. The improvement of procedures and clerical methods has 
been, and still is, the least exploited opportunity in the average 
American business. Application of scientific management tech- 
niques to factory operations lias became almost commonplace. 
What began over 40 years ago as elementary motion analysis at 
the workplace has expanded in many companies to a full-fledged 

il 
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program for continuous and systematic analysis of manufacturing 
processes, tools and machines, flow of work, layout, and materials- 
handling methods. 

More recent years have seen similar techniques applied to the 
distribution function in the form of market research ; to the indus- 
trial relations function in the form of personnel research; and so on. 

But, with few exceptions, no such organized and continuing at- 
tack has been made to improve business procedures. In most 
companies the clerical function receives not more than sporadic 
attention, and that only under the stimulus of office equipment 
salesmen, cost-reduction drives, or a breakdown in the services 
rendered. 

THE NATURE OF PROCEDURES RESEARCH 

The term procedures research as used in this book means the 
application of systematic techniques of investigation and analysis 
to existing procedures and to new policies and activities requiring 
the development of new procedures. Its basic objective is to 
strengthen procedures as an administrative tool, to maximize their 
contribution to successful management of the business. 

For existing procedures, this objective is accomplished by: 

1. Reducing clerical time and effort. 

2. Speeding up and improving the quality of clerical work. 

3. Strengthening operating controls so that better end results 
are achieved. 

For new policies and activities, this objective is accomplished by 
the development of mechanics for achieving the desired end result 
quickly and economically without first going through a period of 
false starts, emergency alterations, and unsatisfactory performance. 

Procedures research projects vary widely in size and scope, rang- 
ing all the way from basic, serialized processes for carrying on 
major activities of the business such as the requisitioning, pro- 
curement, receipt, and control of materials to questions of de- 
tailed clerical operation. A given project may comprehend any 
or all of the following : 

1. Functions and operations performed and their objectives. 

2. Flow of work its sequence and timing. 
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3. Factors affecting volume of work. 

4. Clerical methods. 

5. Office equipment and layout. 

6. Forms and supplies. 

7. Labor skill and experience requirements. 

Although a distinction has previously been made between busi- 
ness procedures and clerical methods, procedures research fre- 
quently requires consideration of work methods because of their 
effect on cost and speed of performance. 

WHY PROCEDURES RESEARCH PAYS OFF 

Recently the author had occasion to talk with the president of 
a moderate-sized but rapidly growing company about some of the 
problems arising from the expansion of his business. This was 
the executive's lament: "I don't have time today to do the presi- 
dent's job because I'm too busy worrying about our office oper- 
ations. Our collections have fallen off because we're behind in 
billing. And after the bills are sent out, we get a lot of customer 
complaints because of billing errors. The service we give our 
customers isn't competitive either. It takes us as long as a week 
to push an order through our office and into the stock room. In 
addition, we're doing a lot of unnecessary and expensive back 
ordering because our stock records aren't accurate. 

"On top of this bad performance, our office costs have risen out 
of all proportion to the increase in our volume of business. We've 
been putting in a lot of overtime work in the office, and our clerical 
turnover is the highest we've ever experienced. 

"These conditions have taken such big bites out of our profits 
and have resulted in so much customer ill will that I just can't 
afford to think about developing new products or entering new 
markets until we get the muddle out of our paper work." 

Subsequent investigation showed that the procedures of this 
business just had not kept pace with the company's growth. No 
conscious effort had been made to adapt them to new require- 
ments and larger volume. The results were that improvisation 
and expediency became the accepted practice, and the procedures 
themselves grew by accretion into complex, time-consuming error 
traps. 
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The experience of this company is, unfortunately, not unique. 
It serves, however, to highlight a number of the benefits that can 
be realized from a soundly conceived and skillfully executed pro- 
gram of procedures research. These benefits are worth detailed 
enumeration because all but the most obvious are so frequently 
lost sight of. Yet, the least obvious are often the most fruitful. 

Reduction of Clerical Costs. The 6,000,000 people engaged in 
clerical work constitute one of the largest elements of overhead 
expense in American business. It is understandable, therefore, 
that cutting clerical costs has become the most widely recognized 
benefit of procedures research. Not so generally recognized, how- 
ever, are the magnitude of the potential saving, the diverse ways 
in which it can be obtained, and its full implication for profit 
building. Here are some of the facts which must be spotlighted if 
anything approaching the full, realizable saving is to be achieved: 

1. In many companies, opportunities for labor saving through 
work elimination are greater in the clerical field than in any other 
part of the business. The work performed by direct labor is speci- 
fied, limited, and purposeful. What is to be done and where it is 
to be done are controlled by operation or routing sheets. The way 
it is to be done, and even, to some extent, the time required, are 
controlled by tool and set-up instructions, by jigs and fixtures, 
and by automatic machines. 

This is not so in clerical operations. The determination of 
what is to be done is the product of a hundred minds executive, 
supervisor, and operator all with widely varying sensitivity to 
utility-cost relationships. Within most organizations of any size, 
requests for information, desire for protection, ignorance of what 
is done elsewhere, worker preference, and extemporizing to meet 
changing conditions all work to produce a monumental structure 
of uncoordinated activities, forms, records, and reports. And con- 
cealed within this complex structure, duplication, excessive con- 
trol, and unnecessary operations go unnoticed. Nor does this proc- 
ess of accretion ever stop if left unattended. It continually feeds 
upon itself as its very complexity produces the need for more and 
more control. 

Some measure of the opportunity for work elimination that 
exists within this structure can be found in the experiences of 
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two organizations which undertook an analysis of various segments 
of their clerical routine. 

In the first company, investigation of various personnel change 
procedures revealed the following statistics on volume of paper 
work and clerical operations: 





Number of 


Number of clerical 


Number 


Procedure 


departments 


and transporta- 


of 




involved 


tion operations 


forms 


Hiring 


9 


86 


20 


Employee transfer 


10 


112 


7 


Employee release 


9 


113 


7 











The effort to streamline these procedures resulted in elimina- 
tion of 70 per cent of the clerical and transportation operations, 
12 forms, and 3 records. 

The second company, employing about 5,000 direct workers, 
made a number of basic changes in product line and type of cus- 
tomer served. These changes were handled by superimposing new 
production control records and routines on the old structure. The 
additional work, of course, led to an increase in the department's 
personnel complement. By the time its growth was halted and 
the pruning process begun, the department had mushroomed to 
almost 400 members, or approximately 1 clerk for each 12 pro- 
ductive workers! After analyzing its routines and adapting them 
to the new product line and manufacturing methods, the com- 
pany was able to eliminate, over the period of a year, one-third 
of the department's records and one-half of its clerical operations. 

2. Savings in clerical labor can be achieved by many means 
other than work elimination. The development of simple, efficient, 
easily understood procedures is the first step in increasing the pro- 
ductivity of individual clerical employees. This contribution is 
made in many ways. Direction and certainty are substituted for 
confusion and lost motion. Training is facilitated and supervision 
becomes more effective. Volum.e of work is more predictable and 
its flow more easily controlled. Thus, accurate scheduling of work 
becomes possible, and idle time beyond the workers' control is 
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minimized. The improved methods developed for performing es- 
sential clerical operations enable the operator to turn out more 
work in less time. Finally, established standard procedures make 
possible the development of quantitative performance standards, 
incentive compensation systems, and similar techniques for con- 
trolling and increasing productivity. 

3. The size of the potential labor saving through procedures 
research is enormous. One company, which undertook a sustained 
program of procedures-improvement work, was able, over a period 
of two years, to reduce its business office from 130 to 70 persons 
and its purchasing and stock records department from 43 to 25 
an over-all reduction of 45 per cent. This saving was accom- 
plished while the firm's physical volume of business was increasing 
10 per cent. 

During the recent war, control staffs of the Quartermaster Corps 
made an intensive analysis of the procedures carried out by some 
58 ; 000 clerical employees in the Corps's principal installations. 
This study resulted in elimination of almost 16,000, or about 28 
per cent of the positions surveyed. 

In one of the large Eastern cities, a financial firm employing 
about 450 people has a payroll unit consisting of 3 full-time clerks 
1 for each 135 employees. A manufacturing firm in the same 
city, with 3,000 employees, has a payroll group of 7 clerks 1 for 
each 430 employees. The work load of the second group is much 
greater than the number of employees indicates, for the clerks 
handle four different payrolls salaried, hourly, piece rate, and 
Bedaux. The difference in performance is, again, largely attrib- 
utable to procedures simplification and methods improvement. 

These are but a few examples of how procedures research can 
pay off in clerical labor saving. 

4. Savings in the clerical field are not limited to reduction of 
the work force. Procedures studies can also produce substantial 
though perhaps not spectacular savings by eliminating the 
chronic need for overtime work, by reducing equipment or space 
requirements or by increasing their utilization, by cutting sup- 
plies expense, and by making possible the use of lower grades of 
labor. 

An interesting example of how diversified the potential savings 
are can be found in the experience of a large wholesale firm. In- 
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voices of this company were mailed to customers a week to ten 
days after shipment had been made. The principal reason for the 
delay "was the fact that the billing department was usually that 
far behind in its work. A complete overhaul of the order-process- 
ing procedures and billing methods enabled the department to get 
rid of its backlog and keep current in its work. One of the results 
was a reduction of almost $75,000 in the company's working- 
capital requirements. 

5. Clerical cost savings are a direct contribution to company 
profits. Too often management men take a passive attitude to- 
ward reduction of paper-work costs because they unconsciously 
tend to measure savings against gross sales instead of net profit. 
A $1,000 reduction in office expense causes little excitement when 
compared with $2,000,000 annual sales. But what is generally 
lost sight of is that this saving represents a 100 per cent con- 
tribution to profits, while only a very small part of each sales 
dollar ever reaches the profit point. In a company which earns 
5 per cent on its sales dollar, the elimination of just one $2,000- 
a-year clerical position contributes as much to net profits as sales 
orders totaling $40,000. But and this, too, is often overlooked 
the $40,000 worth of merchandise must be resold each year, 
while the saving in operating expense automatically repeats itself 
year after year. 

6. The economics of overhead expense produce a compelling 
incentive to dig for these savings. In most companies, adminis- 
trative and selling expenses are many times greater than net 
profits. Because these expenses consist mostly of salaries, they 
are relatively insensitive to fluctuations in business volume. For 
this reason they constitute a continuous and serious threat to 
profits. Even in the face of a moderate decline in sales, their 
inflexibility can increase unit costs to a point where profits are 
wiped out. Certainly much of the responsibility for this jeopardy 
to profits must be borne by clerical costs, since they constitute a 
major part of the administrative element. 

Thus necessity is added to opportunity. A positive approach 
to profit protection requires the reduction and control of clerical 
costs that can be achieved through procedures research. 

7. The very steps which cut clerical costs will also produce a 
better clerical product. If a company reduces its advertising ap- 
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propriation or sales promotional expense, it normally expects a 
lower volume of sales. To be sure, the planned reduction in ex- 
pense may be justified on the ground that it will have a relatively 
small effect on volume. But some decline in sales performance is 
usually anticipated. 

Quite the reverse is true of clerical expense. By reducing the 
cost of getting the clerical job done, we are very likely to realize 
improved clerical performance. The work simplification measures 
which produce clerical savings also eliminate the most prolific 
source of clerical error complexity. Further inroads are 'made 
in the volume of error by provision of adequate checking points 
in the streamlined procedure. 

But improvement in performance is not limited to higher quality 
of work. As needless operations and backtracking are cut out, as 
work scheduling improves, backlogs vanish, and the whole pro- 
cedural cycle is accelerated. 

These two factors greater accuracy and faster execution play 
a leading role in achievement of the other benefits to be considered. 

Reduction of Direct Costs. However promising the opportuni- 
ties to reduce clerical costs, the benefits of procedures research are 
no more confined to this achievement than procedures themselves 
are confined to the office. Even greater savings can be made in 
the factory. 

Manufacturing cost reduction is normally considered the prov- 
ince of the methods men, tool designers, and industrial engineers. 
But their work is concerned with the physical aspects of handling 
and processing product materials with reducing and simplifying 
worker motions ; with developing faster, more automatic, or larger 
capacity machines; with selecting better tools; with substituting 
materials that require less processing time. 

It must be remembered, however, that the availability of ma- 
terials and tools at the right time, in the right quantities, and at 
the right place, is governed by paper work. Thus, in large measure, 
the effectiveness with which men and machines are utilized is 
determined by the adequacy, accuracy, and usefulness of produc- 
tion and material control records and of the forms supporting them. 

Here are some of the ways in which development of better rec- 
ords and paper work can contribute to reduction of direct costs: 
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1. By eliminating idle man and machine time which results 
from poor scheduling or unavailability of materials. 

2. By reducing the need for overtime work by productive labor. 

3. By minimizing investment in inventories and losses from 
obsolescence or shrinkage. 

4. By achieving tighter control over scrap and rework costs. 

The experiences of the following companies testify to the size 
of the direct-cost penalty which lack of control imposes. 

1. The production plans of a heavy machinery manufacturer 
were based on contract commitments calling for completion and 
shipment of 65 machines each month. Adherence to this schedule 
required full utilization of the available labor supply on a fully 
manned first shift and a partially manned second shift. 

The manufacturer had trouble fulfilling his contracts because 
shortages of detail parts frequently interrupted assembly opera- 
tions, particularly during the first half of each month. In some 
instances, inventory records showed that required parts were 
available when none were actually in stock. In other instances, 
the supply of certain parts simply did not keep up with assembly 
demand. 

Investigation revealed that the fundamental cause of this con- 
dition was lack of accurate, adequate control information of four 
types: 

a. Lists of parts shortages caused by work spoilage, rejections 
on incoming shipments, and design changes. Without this infor- 
mation, parts replacement was haphazard and incomplete. 

b. Records covering the status of casting orders issued to the 
foundry and showing quantities ordered, in process, and delivered 
to stock. 

c. Records covering flow of work and performance in the machin- 
ing department. 

d. Stock records of detail parts. The discrepancy between stock 
records and physical inventories was brought about by defects in 
the procedure for issuing parts from stock. 

In spite of these handicaps, the company came close to meeting 
its commitments, but only at the penalty of a 25 per cent increase 
in its production costs. The reasons for this cost increment are 
evident in Fig. 1. 
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During the first half of each month there was considerable idle 
time in the assembly department because of the depletion of parts 
stock. Workers were required to move back and forth from one 
assembly job to another. Machines almost completed stood for 
days awaiting one or two missing parts. In the latter part of 
each month, all orderly processes of manufacturing control were 
abandoned under the pressure to make up lost time. Both the 
machining and assembly departments operated on a heavy over- 




Days of month 
FIG. 1. Effect of unavailability of materials on direct labor costs. 

time schedule. Parts were "borrowed" from machining lots to 
keep assembly operations going. Foremen, shop clerks, and pro- 
duction control personnel dropped their normal functions to expe- 
dite parts. 

The impact of this month-end scramble on the following month's 
production is obvious. The cycle simply repeated itself: stock 
depletion, idle time, and hand-to-mouth assembly, followed by 
overtime, high expediting costs, and exhaustion. 

2. During the period between V-E and V-J Days, a number of 
military equipment contracts of another manufacturing company 
were canceled. The company made several products and had 
more than one contract on each. Substantial parts of the work 
had been subcontracted. Cancellation notices required that the 
company not only stop its own work on the contracts affected but 
also promptly notify subcontractors to stop their work on specific 
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parts and subassemblies. Failure to act promptly Involved a 
serious financial risk, for there was every likelihood that the com- 
pany would not be able to recover in Its claim the cost of work 
done more than a few days after receipt of cancellation notice. 
Yet the company's material control and contract-status records 
were so inadequate and poorly maintained that an average of three 
weeks was required to identify the subcontract parts affected, to 
determine the quantities to be canceled, and to issue instructions 
to suppliers. 

Not all opportunities to cut direct costs through development 
of better control records are so spectacular as these, but there are 
few businesses where some opportunities do not exist. One com- 
pany, for example, found that it was losing discounts on purchased 
materials because its receiving, incoming-inspection, and invoice- 
verification procedures had become so time consuming. Another 
discovered that its outstanding purchase commitments were $200,- 
000 in excess of requirements because of a faulty procedure for 
converting its sales forecast and production plans into a material- 
requirements schedule. A third company found that tighter pro- 
duction control reduced its manufacturing cycle to a point where 
in-process inventories were cut by 20 per cent. 

Improvement in Customer Service. So far we have concen- 
trated on how procedures research pays off by cutting the cost of 
getting end results. But what of the dividend it can earn by 
improving end results themselves? 

All businesses exist to ship merchandise or render service to 
customers. The speed with which this is done is one of the im- 
portant counters in the play-for-keeps game of competition. The 
more standardized the industry's product line and price structure, 
the larger this counter becomes. 

How fast and how effectively an entire organization functions 
in serving its customers depend on the speed and quality of its 
paper work. Streamlined procedures, improved methods, and 
tighter controls accelerate both the clerical and manufacturing 
cycles. They cut the time required to edit sales orders, to check 
credit, to transmit order-filling instructions to all points of action. 
They speed up the material-procurement process. They protect 
against lost time in factory operations. They facilitate traffic 
clearance of shipments. 
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Conversely, complexity and antiquated methods produce errors 
and delay. In businesses where the function of procedures as a 
means of getting things done is lost sight of, paper work often 
becomes so cumbersome and time consuming that it seems as if a 
resolute effort were being made to obstruct progress rather than 
to promote it. 

But the contribution of procedures research to better customer 
service is not limited to speeding up shipments. Better records 
will make possible faster, more realistic replies to customer in- 
quiries on the status of their orders. Simple procedures and 
improved clerical methods will reduce packaging and billing errors 
and ensure accurate identification of items shipped. If a com- 
pany sells a number of different items to each customer, tighter 
material and production controls will keep output geared to com- 
posite customer demand. Thus, sales orders can be filled in a 
few large shipments instead of many small ones. From the cus- 
tomer's point of view each shipment, in turn, will contain a better 
balance of merchandise. 

Strengthening Executive Effectiveness. A well-planned sys- 
tem of standard procedures increases executive effectiveness in 
two ways : 

1. It conserves management time. This is true of all echelons 
of management, from top executive to group supervisor. 

For example, soundly conceived control procedures, covering 
matters that require top-management approval, permit delegation 
of authority to subordinates. Thus, bottlenecks are eliminated 
and action facilitated, while adequate control is retained by the 
delegant to ensure that performance is satisfactory. As Holden, 
Fish, and Smith point out: x 

Each time a well-planned control procedure is substituted for personal ap- 
provals, additional time is made available to the top executives for the far more 
important over-all planning and control of the enterprise, which is aimed at 
securing maximum effectiveness of the company as a whole, rather than control 
of any individual problem. 

The same is true for departmental executives and supervisors. 
As patterns are established for carrying on repetitive tasks, the 

1 Reprinted from p. 78 of "Top Management Organization and Control," by Paul 
E. Holden, Lounsbury S. Fish, and Hubert L. Smith, Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, Calif., 1941, with the permission of the authors and of the 
publishers. 
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need for close personal direction of worker effort is reduced. The 
simpler the pattern, the more effective the operating executive 
becomes. 

But the procedures and controls governing operating routine 
have an impact on top management, too. t On their effectiveness 
depends the amount of top-management attention dissipated by 
fire fighting and trouble shooting. Take the case of a large manu- 
facturing company whose top executives the president not ex- 
cluded were constantly harried by important customers seeking 
to expedite overdue deliveries. The basic reason for the delay 
was that the company's production scheduling and control pro- 
cedures were just not geared to its selling program. 

2. Fast procedures make possible prompt executive decision and 
action. However well designed the structure of executive reports, 
its usefulness to management w r ill depend upon the age of the 
information it presents. Without fast procedures for gathering 
and correlating data, management-control information cannot be 
fresh. Without fresh figures, decisions and action cannot be 
timely. Without timely action, management cannot be fully 
effective. 

Improvement In Employee Morale. Among the basic ingre- 
dients of sustained employee morale are understanding, interest, 
pride of accomplishment, and confidence in leadership. There are 
few workers whose interest and loyalty can long be maintained 
if they do not feel that their work is necessary and fruitful that 
they are making a perceptible and worth-while contribution to 
the affairs of the business. Moreover, they want to perform their 
work in an atmosphere of calm efficiency. While occasional rush 
jobs may help to develop team spirit, continuously hectic operation 
and recurring crises quickly induce lunchroom speculation about 
"whether the boss knows what he's doing." There just cannot be 
much job enthusiasm or confidence among an embattled force of 
clerks struggling with red tape, antiquated methods, or complexity 
which defies comprehension. 

Yet too many companies seem to rely on other forces to sustain 
employee interest on the romance of the industry, on dynamic 
growth, on size or publicity or leadership in the public mind. 
Though these factors are unquestionably attractive to the new 
employee, their influence soon diminishes as he associates himself 
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more with his own job and its immediate environment than he 
does with the company as a whole. 

Here, then, is one of the most significant, intangible benefits of 
procedures research. By developing simple, effective, purposeful 
clerical routines, it eliminates confusion and promotes understand- 
ing. It ensures that all work performed is necessary and useful. 
It removes backlog pressures, error hazards, and frequent over- 
time work. It cuts out the constant interruption of normal rou- 
tine by special expediters trying to pry something loose or find 
something lost. It substitutes orderliness and dispatch for disorder 
and delay. It fosters tidy thinking and work habits. It facili- 
tates clerical job classification and, therefore, makes possible a 
more equitable compensation plan. 

Nor is its effect on employee morale confined to clerical workers. 
In a large manufacturing company having three plants within a 
15-mile radius, employee transfers within each plant and between 
plants were frequent. Weekly pay envelopes of factory workers 
were delivered by pay wagons to each department and distributed 
to the workers. The procedure for transferring payroll and per- 
sonnel records, however, was incredibly slow, with the result that 
a transferred employee was seldom paid in the normal manner 
until he had been at his new location for several weeks. If the 
pay wagon contained no envelope for him, the worker had to get 
his foreman's permission to leave the department, go to the 
cashier's cage, prove that he had not been paid, and receive an 
advance against his wages from petty cash funds. 

The cumulative impact of this condition on morale throughout 
the factory is obvious. Workers mentally refuse to ally them- 
selves with a management for which they have no respect. And 
the measure of their respect depends upon the small, daily occur- 
rences which affect them directly and personally. 

Compensating for Labor and Equipment Shortages. During 
the recent war years most business offices had to operate with 
green help, inadequate supervision, and obsolete, makeshift, or 
insufficient office equipment at a time when wholesale changes in 
records and procedures were necessary because of a basic shift in 
product line or type of customer served. The results, of course, 
were substandard performance and high clerical costs. 
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Three years after the end of the war, the road back to hard- 
hitting, efficient clerical operation still lay ahead of many com- 
panies. Recovery had been slow and difficult for three reasons: 
(1) The supply of experienced clerical workers and supervisors 
remained critically short. This factor, in turn, made for high 
labor turnover and low productivity. (2) The time required to 
obtain many types of laborsaving office equipment steadily length- 
ened after the end of the war. (3) In many cities additional office 
space had just not been obtainable. 

Progressive managements are not content to regard such cir- 
cumstances as an excuse for high clerical costs or poor performance. 
Instead, they consider it all the more imperative that procedures 
be streamlined to compensate for the deficiencies of labor, space, 
and equipment. Through work simplification, procedures research 
can reduce' 1 personnel requirements in numbers as well as in the 
skill and experience necessary to the job. Reduced personnel, less 
records, and fewer files all add up to a reduction in space require- 
ments. Elimination of work cuts machine requirements. Better 
scheduling increases machine utilization. Additional equipment, 
which once seemed urgently needed, may well turn out to be an 
avoidable expenditure. 

More Effective Policy Execution. The first chapter mentioned 
that procedures are one of the means by which policies are imple- 
mented. How effectively they are administered will be deter- 
mined, to a large extent, by the thought and skill applied to 
developing mechanics for their execution. Credit policies cannot 
be carried out satisfactorily unless records are adequate to the 
job. The seniority clause in a union contract will be a fertile 
source of grievance unless the procedures for handling layoffs and 
transfers are carefully tied in. A specialty store's policy of always 
offering a wide selection of style merchandise cannot be achieved 
without serious inventory risk unless the clerical organization is 
geared to furnish buyers with up-to-the-minute sales statistics by 
item, style, color, and size. 

Developing Teamwork among Departments. The specializa- 
tion of function, which has been the natural consequence of growth 
in business size, has tremendously increased the burden of coordi- 
nation. Urwick attempts a measure of this burden when he 
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states: * "It seems incontestable that the most urgent need in 
modern . . . business is a rapid evolution of new machinery and 
methods designed to improve coordination. " Despite departmen- 
talization, the interaction and interdependence of the organization 
units comprising a business require that there be unity of the 
whole if the company's objectives are to be achieved promptly 
and economically or, indeed, if they are to be achieved at all. 

It is not enough to rely on an organization manual to supply 
the mechanics or framework of coordination. Organization defi- 
nitions of responsibility delineate the boundaries of departmental 
function. Procedures, on the other hand, tie departments together 
in an active, living relationship. They specify how departments 
serve or are served by each other in performance of the recurring 
work of the enterprise. Complete, soundly developed procedures 
will do much to minimize the uncertainty and the areas of contro- 
versy which lead to "buck passing" on the one hand and to con- 
flict, ill will, and ungainful competition on the other. 

Aside from the contribution that established procedures make 
to the development of teamwork, the very process of formulating 
or of studying and improving procedures accomplishes a similar 
purpose. Through interchange of ideas and information, execu- 
tives become more familiar with each other's activities and acquire 
a more sympathetic comprehension of each other's problems. 

Facilitating Change. The final way in which procedures re- 
search pays off is by keeping the organization in step with chang- 
ing conditions by making possible orderly retrenchment or ex- 
pansion, by hastening the assimilation of new activities. 

Confronted with a substantial decline in sales volume, the gen- 
eral manager of a manufacturing company set a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in overhead expense as the objective to be met by his operat- 
ing executives. Later, the company's industrial relations director, 
in explaining how he made the reduction in his area of responsi- 
bility, said, "I started with a list of all the activities which the 
200 people in our department perform. Activities were arranged 
on the list according to my estimate of their relative importance, 
and opposite each appeared the number of persons it engaged. I 
then worked up from the bottom of the list, eliminating each 

i Urwick, L., "The Elements of Administration," p. 74, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1944. 
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activity until I had accounted for 25 per cent of our current 
expense." 

Military tacticians would hardly consider this a skillful retreat 
and justly so for cutting people from the payroll by eliminat- 
ing services requires little, if any, skill. Yet frequently this arbi- 
trary technique is resorted to in the face of business contraction. 
At worst, it may mean that abandonment of essential services 
costs the company more than the resulting payroll saving. At 
best, it means that the remaining functions perpetuate their in- 
efficiencies and that no effort is made to determine the effect of 
restricted volume on their performance. 

Other types of change make the need for a thoroughgoing re- 
appraisal of procedures even more evident. Companies expand, 
enter new markets or industries, diversify their products, build 
new plants, decentralize their operations. Major changes are made 
in organization structure. Departments performing related func- 
tions are combined. Mergers take place. New companies are 
acquired. New legislation promotes new clerical activities. Too 
often these changes provide an excuse rather than a reason for 
complexity, duplication, or breakdown of procedures. Only a 
conscious effort to adapt procedures to new requirements will 
keep them from becoming a serious impediment to change. 

Summary. To supplement the statement of Alfred P. Sloan 
appearing at the beginning of this chapter, we might regard the 
technical research carried on by many modern businesses as a 
type of insurance policy insurance against product obsolescence 
and the cost of doing that work as the premium paid on the 
policy. Similarly, organized research work in operating procedures 
is a kind of insurance policy that can be written against other 
competitive factors which loom large on the horizon the com- 
petitive factors of overhead expense, manufacturing cost, and cus- 
tomer service. 

Few companies can afford not to carry this type of insurance, 
for there is probably not a single procedure in any business any- 
where that cannot be performed more simply, more effectively, 
and more economically. The savings and improvements realized 
must, of course, pay for the effort expended in securing them. But 
American business is still far from reaching that point of dimin- 
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ishing returns. The "pay dirt for profit building" through pro- 
cedures research is a long way from being exhausted. 

BARRIERS TO PROCEDURES IMPROVEMENT 

If the effort to capture these benefits of procedures research is 
to be fruitful, we must first recognize the obstacles which have 
blocked its progress in the past. Why does the field of clerical 
activity stand as the area of greatest inefficiency in modern busi- 
ness? Why is it, as one speaker put it, that "thinking in the office 
is 20 years behind the rest of the business 77 ? Why are so many 
of these opportunities still awaiting their fullest exploitation? 

For most businesses, these questions can be answered by one 
or more of the following factors: 

1. Much of the waste and inefficiency of business procedures is 
hidden. It is seldom as perceptible or dramatic as the scrap pile 
or the shutdown machine. Neither casual observation nor ac- 
counting information makes it evident. There are no cost stand- 
ards or work-load analyses to serve as yardsticks of performance, 
and overhead budgets as means of clerical cost control are gener- 
ally little more than a reflection of past performance eloquently 
defended. 

2. Clerical supervisors are not, as a rule, cost or profit minded. 
This factor is a direct result of the first condition, for without 
realistic cost standards there is no way of knowing what costs 
ought to be. Without such knowledge, management attention is 
not directed to clerical costs so regularly or frequently as to pro- 
duction costs. 

This does not necessarily mean that a clerical supervisor is a 
poor manager. He may be doing a conscientious and a highly 
competent job. But because people have a natural tendency to 
pursue more energetically those parts of their job on which they 
are most frequently checked or judged, the average clerical super- 
visor is likely to concentrate on current operations rather than on 
planning ways to get the best possible performance at the lowest 
possible cost. Thus, as long as the job is done satisfactorily, as 
long as there are no breakdowns or complaints, he seldom thinks 
of seeking simpler, less expensive means of achieving the same or 
a better result. 
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3. Top executives seldom fully appreciate the nature of pro- 
cedures research or the rote of procedures in business management. 
This is understandable, for the line of progression to top manage- 
ment is generally through key positions in the sales, production, or 
financial branches. It is rarely, if ever, through the channel of 
clerical supervision. 

For this reason, perhaps, many top executives continue to regard 
procedures and paper work as solely an office function and the 
red tape and complexity which characterize them as undesirable 
but unavoidable penalties of doing business. In general, they 
recognize procedures as a standard w T ay of handling certain routine 
matters. Much less frequently, however, do they appreciate the 
widespread application of procedures or see them as a device for 
achieving control and coordination. Thus the relationship be- 
tween a faulty control procedure and the resulting problems which 
rise to plague them is often lost or only vaguely perceived. 

To the extent that executives are unfamiliar with the function 
of procedures, they also fail to recognize the importance of devel- 
oping simple, orderly means for performing and controlling de- 
tailed operations. A number of companies whose key executives 
have launched a procedures program have made the pernicious, 
common error of assuming that the job consisted of developing 
and maintaining a standard practice instructions manual. This 
idea is so prevalent that it merits being labeled "the second illu- 
sion." Manual preparation is not procedures research. It is only 
the recording and communication phase. It makes no provision 
for the primary functions of investigation, analysis, and design. 

4. The departmentalization of business also makes procedures 
improvements difficult to achieve. This is true for two reasons: 

(1) Because many procedures involve participation by two or 
more departments, it is more difficult to study and alter them 
than if they were carried on entirely under one department head. 

(2) Duplications between departments arise and are perpetuated 
either through inadequate knowledge of what is done elsewhere 
or through lack of confidence in the information or service sup- 
plied by another department. 

5. The pressure of operating responsibility induces continuous 
postponement of procedures studies. All but the most acute pro- 
cedures problems can be "put off until tomorrow." But where a 
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chronic problem does exist, it is often sufficiently troublesome to 
make current operations more difficult and more demanding of 
supervisory attention. Thus the operating difficulties caused by 
a faulty procedure are often the very factor that delays its correc- 
tion. The supervisor who has the most time to analyze and 
improve his procedures is often the one whose procedures need 
it least. 

6. Habit and resistance to change are among the most for- 
midable obstacles to procedures improvement. Occasionally this 
reaction results in deliberate obstructionism. More often it takes 
the form of sincere doubt that an untried, new procedure is as 
sound as the present practice. At other times it consists of 
defending existing operations or functions by explaining the pur- 
pose they serve without recognizing that the value derived from 
them is less than their cost. But whatever form the reaction takes, 
it results in complacent acceptance of things as they are. It dis- 
courages questioning and experimentation. In its extreme form 
it may even lead to continuation of a clerical activity long after 
the reason for which it was established has ceased to exist. 

7. The desire for protection inflates clerical costs by building up 
excessive controls and increasing the work force. Once an organi- 
zation unit has been accused of delaying an activity, making a 
mistake, or losing a document, it has a compelling incentive to 
create records which will either protect against repetition of the 
error or prove the group's innocence in the future. It is an unusual 
organization which does not have a host of registers, time stamps, 
double checks, extra copies, follow-up records, and additional re- 
ports exclusively for this reason. Yet the cost of these controls 
is often many times greater than the errors they protect against. 
Their value for blame fixing is, of course, even more questionable. 

A second type of protection is the overmanning of a department 
to handle rush jobs or work peaks expeditiously without interrupt- 
ing the regular routine. The department head can seldom control 
these peaks or special demands. His natural inclination, there- 
fore, is to be prepared for every contingency. He feels that criti- 
cism for failure to render prompt service is likely to affect him 
more unfavorably than criticism of his operating costs. 

A third form of desire for protection and perhaps the most 
virulent of all is "the protection of numbers." In our competi- 
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live economy, the number of one's subordinates has somehow be- 
come a symbol of importance among managerial personnel par- 
ticularly among front-line supervisors and what Mary Gushing 
Howard Niles calls "'middle management. 1 ' ' The supervisor's set 
of values is often pervaded by the belief that the size of his staff 
is a measure of his responsibility in the eyes of both his associates 
and his superiors. He feels that this factor has an effect upon his 
compensation and upon the consideration he is given when im- 
portant vacancies occur. Where this belief persists, it discourages 
voluntary efforts to develop procedures improvements which will 
bring about any sizable reduction in the work force. 

8. The final obstacle is a general lack of procedures analysis 
know-how. The head of a billing and accounts receivable depart- 
ment depicted the problem succinctly by saying, "We know that 
our operating costs have risen and our errors increased, but we 
don't know quite what to do about it without setting up additional 
controls which will further increase our costs." 

Few companies have attempted to train their supervisors in 
how to tackle a procedures project. Where a formal supervisory 
training program exists, it generally concentrates on company 
policy, on how to handle employee relations, and, in fewer in- 
stances, on planning and scheduling of work. Rarely does it cover 
training in the techniques of clerical work simplification. 

1 Niles, Mary Gushing Howard, "Middle Management," Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1941., 



CHAPTER 3 

ORGANIZING FOR PROCEDURES RESEARCH 



The orderly and successful performance of any major human 
undertaking, of whatever character, requires that a definite se- 
quence of steps be followed in its planning and execution. These 
steps are: 

1. Clearly defining the objective. 

2. Developing policies necessary to achieve the objective. 

3. Fixing responsibility that is, building a logical, workable 
organization to do the job. 

4. Working out a comprehensive program or plan of action. 

5. Applying skilled techniques to the work undertaken. 

6. Maintaining control through some positive means for check- 
ing on results. 

If a program of procedures research is to be purposeful and 
fruitful, it must be evolved according to this conceptual scheme. 
There is no other quicker or easier path. The field of clerical 
activity is littered with the wreckage of procedures programs which 
have broken down altogether or are producing only fragmentary 
results. Almost without exception the reason is that, in the con- 
ception or development of the program, one or more of these steps 
were wholly ignored or given only hasty, ill-considered attention. 

The first three steps of this formula will be considered here, the 
remainder in the three succeeding chapters. 

DEFINING THE OBJECTIVE 

The objective to be achieved has already been defined at least 
by implication. It may be restated here as the development and 
maintenance of simple, effective, and economical procedures for 
the purposes of : 

32 
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1. Cutting clerical costs. 

2. Reducing direct costs by building tighter operating controls. 

3. Improving customer service. 

4. Strengthening executive effectiveness. 

5. Raising employee morale. 

6. Compensating for shortages of clerical labor and equipment. 

7. Improving policy execution. 

8. Developing teamwork among departments. 

9. Facilitating change. 

Mere definition, however, is not enough. To be meaningful, the 
objective must be made known to the entire organization and 
must be rooted in the management conviction that its achieve- 
ment is both necessary and possible. 

POLICIES 

To be fully effective, the procedures program must be based on 
the following two top-management policies: 

1. Procedures development and improvement work must be posi- 
tive and continuous not passive, intermittent, or expedient. In 
its passive form it is confined to : 

a. Development of new procedures whenever required to im- 
plement new policies, carry out new activities, or conform 
to new legislation. 

6. Revision of existing procedures as operating experience 
reveals the need for change which is a somewhat euphe- 
mistic way of saying "putting out operating fires. 7 ' 

But in its positive form procedures research is concerned with 
continuous observation and analysis aimed at foreseeing operating 
problems long before their magnitude compels attention, and at 
uncovering new opportunities for improvement which otherwise 
would remain hidden or obscure. 

If the initiation of procedures improvements awaits the sword 
point of crisis or the compulsion of competition, the progress 
achieved is likely to take the form of a series of mutations rather 
than constant, w T ell-balanced evolution. Promising opportunities 
for cutting costs or improving performance remain neglected, while 
the changes which are made seldom produce substantial, perma- 
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nent benefit. Procedures reforms wrought under the pressure of 
something gone wrong are apt to do little more than solve the 
immediate problem at hand. And, where the need for action is 
acute, unsatisfactory compromises must often be resorted to in 
order to bring the situation under control. But once the patched- 
up procedure is functioning again however inadequate or cum- 
bersome it may be it quickly becomes assimilated in the day-to- 
day routine as attention is shifted to other problem areas. 

It seems worth emphasis, therefore, that the first top-manage- 
ment policy essential to controlling the quality of procedures is 
that the approach to their development and improvement cannot 
be a passive, problem-solving approach. It must be a planned, 
positive approach involving the continuous review of existing pro- 
cedures to detect evidence of inadequate control, duplication, lack 
of necessity, excessive performance time, or excessive cost. 

2. The second policy a derivation of the first is that the pro- 
gram must be complete. It cannot be limited to a few basic rou- 
tines or to the area of accounting activity, as it so frequently is. 
It must comprehend every area where action is facilitated or con- 
trolled by paper work. 

FIXING RESPONSIBILITY 

It is evident, of course, that there cannot be a positive, con- 
tinuing attack unless the responsibility for procedures research is 
fixed and clearly defined. This means that some specific position, 
or positions, must be made accountable not only for carrying out 
procedure studies but also for observing the need for such work 
for anticipating problems and isolating opportunities. It is 
basic to the success of the program though infrequently achieved 
in practice that this responsibility be assigned in such a way 
that control is facilitated over these three factors: 

1. Completeness of the program that is, the problems and 
projects to which effort is applied. 

2. Progress or rate of accomplishment. 

3. Quality of procedures developed, 

Need for Staff. Before determining where to place this respon- 
sibility in the organization structure, consideration should be given 
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to one of the practical problems involved in ensuring that sus- 
tained effort is applied to the procedures program. 

The preceding chapter pointed out that the pressure of operat- 
ing responsibility is one of the serious obstacles to developing pro- 
cedures improvements. This is understandable, for the conduct 
of a procedures study often requires much painstaking research 
and analysis. The problem must be defined, the facts gathered 
and evaluated, and the new or revised procedure planned, tested, 
and installed. The line executive or supervisor seldom has ade- 
quate time to devote to this process. Though he may recognize 
problems that need investigation, he often cannot tackle them 
because of his absorption in regular administrative duties. Should 
he take the time to do so, his efforts are interrupted so frequently 
that he must perforce conduct a hasty, superficial study to arrive 
at any kind of a solution within a reasonable time. 

These circumstances suggest that procedures research be set up 
as a staff function and that the persons engaged in this work be 
assigned no other responsibilities. Only in this way are thorough- 
ness and continuity of effort possible. 

Aside from having time adequate to the task, a special staff can 
bring at least two other forces to bear on the procedures research 
program: 

1. Specialized Knowledge and Skills. Successful conduct of 
procedure studies particularly those involving analysis of cleri- 
cal methods requires an extensive fund of information about 
office machines and equipment. While the analyst need not be 
an expert in each of the many types available, he should under- 
stand its function and possible applications. In addition, most 
procedures projects require a practical, working knowledge of 
forms design principles and techniques. It is difficult to acquire 
adequate knowledge in these specialized fields except through 
continuous study and doing. 

Similarly, extensive and varied experience in procedures work 
leads to development of specialized techniques for gathering, or- 
ganizing, and analyzing data. If skillfully applied by the pro- 
cedures analyst, these techniques help to produce better results 
in a shorter time. They tend to ensure that the study is carried 
out in an orderly, precise manner, that all pertinent facts are con- 
sidered, and that no opportunity is overlooked. 
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2. A More Objective and Critical Approach. Staff members are 
likely to approach a procedures problem with more detachment 
than line personnel. Since they neither perform nor supervise the 
routine being studied, there is less chance that the thinking they 
apply to it will be inhibited by tradition, habit, or personal in- 
centive. 

In addition to greater objectivity, the very nature of procedures 
research tends to develop a more penetrating and critical approach. 
Being fundamentally a process of evaluation and conception, it 
helps those engaged continuously in its practice to acquire a 
mental predisposition for questioning what is done and seeking 
better ways. 

These arguments for organizing procedures research as a staff 
activity need some qualification lest the staff's function be mis- 
construed. In no sense does the staff usurp the responsibility of 
the line executive for decision making on procedures matters. Nor 
does existence of the staff diminish the need for creative thinking 
on methods and procedures by the operating supervisor. Indeed, 
much of the staff's success will depend on how well its members 
work with and through front-line supervisors, relying on their 
firsthand knowledge of operations, stimulating their ideas, and 
testing proposals against their practical judgment. 

Distinction between Interdepartmental and Intradepartmental 
Procedures. Recognition of the need for staff assistance logically 
gives rise to the question, "To whom should a procedures staff 
report V The common and obvious reply, "To the person respon- 
sible for final results/' leaves the question unanswered. Who 
should be made responsible for final results? At what points in 
the company organization structure should responsibility for pro- 
cedures research be placed? 

If the answer is to meet the test of accepted organization prin- 
ciples, a clear distinction must first be made between two basic 
types of procedures those involving personnel of two or more 
departments and those confined exclusively to one department. 

1. interdepartmental procedures are a type of detailed organi- 
zation plan in the sense that they assign to a specific department 
the responsibility for performing each of the major steps in a 
repetitive process. They also prescribe the sequence and timing 
of each department's participation; they ensure against avoidable 
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duplication of effort between departments; and they specify the 
approvals prerequisite to certain types of action. 

One interdepartmental procedure common to most companies is 
the receipt of incoming shipments. This process generally involves 
participation by many departments, included among which may 
be receiving, inspection, material control, storekeeping, purchas- 
ing, and accounting. Another such procedure is that governing 
the preanalysis and control of engineering or design changes in 
metalworking and assembly industries. While this process is not 
so typical as the first, it is perhaps more useful as an illustration 
because of the number and diversity of participating departments. 

In one manufacturing company this particular procedure com- 
prises the following three basic steps: 

a. Gathering, correlating, and presenting the pertinent facts. 

b. Making the decision. 

c. Coordinating the preparatory work necessary to putting ap- 
proved engineering changes into effect. 

In each of these three phases, interdepartmental participation 
is widespread. In the fact-gathering stage, the engineering depart- 
ment is assigned responsibility for determining the effect of the 
change on product performance and appearance and on the inter- 
changeability of parts. The methods department shares with 
purchasing and cost accounting the responsibility for determining 
the effect on labor and material costs. Several departments also 
participate in determining the quantity and value of material that 
will be rendered obsolete by the change the material control 
department for raw materials and finished parts in stock, produc- 
tion control for in-process parts, purchasing for outstanding pur- 
chase commitments covering these items, and accounting for con- 
verting the quantity data to dollar values. Finally, the sales divi- 
sion is responsible for determining what effect the design change 
will have on market receptivity. 

The same participation characterizes the decision and imple- 
mentation phases. The procedure specifies who must approve the 
design change before it is accepted, and under what special con- 
ditions the approval of top management must be obtained. Once 
the change has been approved, the cutover in the manufacturing- 
process must be carefully planned. Thus the procedure also pro- 
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vides measures to ensure proper coordination of the preparatory 
work, so that new tools, jigs, fixtures, patterns, materials, draw- 
ings, and operation sheets will all be available at approximately 
the same time. Finally, responsibility is established for determin- 
ing what disposition is to be made of obsolete items and for 
carrying out the decision reached. 

It is apparent from examination of this process that sound 
decision and prompt execution require unity of action by all the 
participants. The primary function of interdepartmental pro- 
cedures is to make this unity of action possible. On the one hand, 
they ensure that no essential part of a given process is left un- 
assigned; on the other, that delays or loss of effort due to dupli- 
cation, friction, or ungainful competition are held to a minimum. 
It must be concluded, therefore, that one of the principal objec- 
tives of interdepartmental procedures is to promote coordination 
of effort on recurring matters, so that all branches of the organi- 
zation function together as a harmonious whole. 

2. 7nradepartmental procedures relate to detailed work routines 
that are wholly departmental in scope; their method of perform- 
ance or their modification has no direct effect on any other depart- 
ments. Their function often though not always is that of pre- 
scribing how a responsibility assigned to the unit in an inter- 
departmental procedure is to be carried out. Thus, for example, 
an interdepartmental procedure covering the control of capital 
expenditures may specify that all requisitions to purchase capital 
items should be reviewed and approved by the budget director to 
ensure that adequate funds are available in the capital appropria- 
tion. The means by which the budget director carries out this 
responsibility the records required, the participating personnel, 
and the flow of documents within the department all are matters 
of intradepartmental procedure. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTRADEPARTMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Within business organizations, the head of each department is 
normally considered to be responsible for determining the proce- 
dures and clerical methods by which the activities assigned to him 
will be carried out. This responsibility is as indigenous to the 
department head's function as that of deciding the organization 
structure of the positions under his line authority or of selecting 
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the people to man that organization. Though he may seek and 
accept recommendations on interdepartmental procedures from 
his superiors or outside specialists, he cannot be relieved of respon- 
sibility for decision making in this matter without impairment of 
his authority. If, for example, the production control superintend- 
ent is assigned responsibility for dispatching and following the 
progress of manufacturing orders through the shop, he cannot 
properly be relieved of the responsibility for determining how these 
activities will be carried out or what information he needs to con- 
trol their execution. 

The general principle having been advanced, it now becomes 
subject to two qualifications : (1) Departmental procedures must 
not conflict with the activities of other departments or the basic 
policies of the company. (2) In any multiple-unit operation, such 
as a chain of retail stores or a company operating several plants, 
standard procedures may be necessary or desirable for the same 
departmental function in all units. Where this requirement has 
been made a matter of company policy, the responsibility for pro- 
cedures determination may be appropriately withdrawn from the 
local heads of like departments and placed with some central plan- 
ning group. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROCEDURES 

There are three alternative points in the organization structure 
at which the responsibility for interdepartmental procedures may 
be placed. Each of these alternatives can be found in actual prac- 
tice among companies which have undertaken an organized pro- 
gram of procedures work. Arranged according to their probable 
frequency of occurrence, they are: 

1. Assignment of the responsibility to all departments, with 
provision for proper clearance and approval of specific pro- 
posals. 

2. Assignment of the responsibility to the head of a major func- 
tion of the business typically the comptroller or the office 
manager. 

3. Retention of the responsibility by top management. 

These three alternatives merit thorough exploration, for hasty, 
ill-considered choice among them is perhaps the greatest single 
cause of ineffective procedures research. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1 
ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY TO ALL DEPARTMENTS 

Where this alternative has been adopted, each department head 
is considered responsible for undertaking the development or revi- 
sion of those interdepartmental procedures which affect his opera- 
tions to the greatest extent. This arrangement, however, does not 
preclude any department head from making recommendations on 
procedures which are of concern to him, to whatever extent. 
Along with this division of responsibility, some agency is generally 
set up to ensure that procedures proposals are reviewed and ap- 
proved by the heads of all departments involved. This may be 
either a committee of department heads or a staff position to one 
of the top executives. A final, customary feature is the fixing of 
responsibility for reducing approved procedures to a standard 
format (usually referred to as "standard practice instructions" or 
"standard procedures instructions") and for distributing copies to 
the executive and supervisory personnel affected by them. 

In large companies where responsibility is divided in this way, 
it is not uncommon to find a number of divisional or departmental 
staffs engaged continuously in procedures studies. Departments 
not having a permanent staff generally designate one of their 
members to work on specific procedure problems as the need arises. 
One such company had full-time procedures staffs in five of its 
divisions or departments: accounting, production control, indus- 
trial engineering, inventory investment control, and industrial 
relations. In addition, general staff assistants to several other 
division and department heads spent varying but considerable 
amounts of time on procedural matters. This group included 
assistants to the sales manager, chief engineer, director of purchas- 
ing, traffic manager, and inspection superintendent. According 
to an organization bulletin of the company, the assistant to the 
president was responsible for "obtaining, reconciling, and compil- 
ing the views and recommendations of the executives with respect 
to new or existing policies or procedures." The extent of this 
responsibility was amplified by another directive which stated: 
"Division and department heads requesting adoption or revision 
of policies and procedures will make their recommendations as 
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complete as possible, leaving as little as possible to be done by the 
assistant to the president. Before sending in recommendations, 
the originator should also discuss them with the individuals who 
will be directly affected.' 7 

Arguments Favoring Departmental Responsibility. A number 
of benefits, claimed to be unobtainable by other means, are cred- 
ited to this division of responsibility for interdepartmental pro- 
cedures work. Among those advanced most frequently are the 
following : 

1. Procedures are likely to be more practical from an operating 
standpoint when each department head has primary responsibility 
for their development and application in his area. They will be 
designed and installed by people who have intimate, day-to-day 
contact with the department's problems and routines. 

2. When a procedure is developed by the department heads 
who are to use it or under their immediate direction, a natural 
pride of authorship accrues to them. They understand it and 
believe in its desirability or necessity. It will be followed, not 
because its use is demanded, but because it is accepted as the 
most practical way of expediting the activity it covers. 

3. A department will be better served by its own personnel than 
by an outside group. Not only can the department head super- 
vise his own staff more readily, but also he has the assurance that 
it is always available to work on the procedures problems affecting 
his operations. A staff with outside supervision, on the other hand, 
might be diverted from the department's problems just when they 
most need attention. 

4. Departmental procedures staffs constitute a source of man 
power to handle special, nonrecurring operating jobs which arise 
from time to time. They also serve as a training ground for super- 
visory positions within the department. 

Basic Weakness. The importance of these benefits particu- 
larly the first two seems incontrovertible. While it is main- 
tained, however, that they can be realized in full measure through 
other types of organization for procedures work, there is little 
doubt that departmental responsibility for this activity produces 
them most readily. But their value is largely offset by a funda- 
mental weakness in this division of responsibility: It fails almost 
completely to meet the three control specifications which have 
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already been established as essential to success of the procedures 
research program. When responsibility for interdepartmental pro- 
cedures is broken up and distributed among all departments, ac- 
countability for completeness of the program is wholly lost. No 
position can be held responsible for observing needs or crystallizing 
objectives. Nor can there be any assurance that the most promis- 
ing opportunities are being exploited, particularly since so many 
of them lie in the "twilight zone 7 ' of interdepartmental relationship. 

To the same extent this alternative fails to meet the second 
specification that of providing effective means of control over 
progress or rate of accomplishment. And finally, although the 
third specification is partially met by having new or revised pro- 
cedures jointly approved by all department heads affected, this 
feature is an ineffective means of controlling the quality of pro- 
cedures adopted. 

How does lack of control over these three, factors offset the 
benefits which departmental responsibility produces? The answer 
lies in the conditions and results arising from an uncoordinated 
departmental attack on interdepartmental procedures. 

Conditions Characteristic of Departmental Approach. Three 
conditions can be expected to prevail under this type of organi- 
zation : 

1. Conflict and Duplication of Developmental Effort. Two or 
more procedure staffs are often apt to be working simultaneously 
on some phase of the same procedures project, each staff unaware 
that others are engaged in it. On some occasions, this condition 
arises because each staff believes that the maintenance of a given 
set of records or the exercise of a given control is the rightful 
function of the department it represents. At other times, an 
interdepartmental procedures study, which could properly be 
started at any one of several points, is, through lack of communi- 
cation, begun at more than one of these points at the same time. 
And, in still other instances, a group of projects, which on the sur- 
face appear to be of minor importance and of purely departmental 
interest, become so ramified as they are carried out that each 
joins the others at departmental boundary lines to become a single 
major project. 

As these duplications of effort become evident, they may lead 
either to jurisdictional disputes, jealousies, and continued dupli- 
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cation or to constant shifting of responsibility for completing 
projects from group to group or person to person. 

2. Lack of Effort. In contrast to duplication of effort, it is 
equally probable that many gaps will exist in the joint endeavor. 
Little or no progress will be made in solving some interdepart- 
mental procedures problems because each staff or department is 
waiting for some other group to take the initiative. However 
acute the problem, should it involve explosive organization issues 
or an unsuccessful previous effort at solution, it is likely to pro- 
voke much talk but little action. 

In other instances, the work of one staff may be completed and 
shelved for a substantial period of time while awaiting the avail- 
ability or assignment of someone from another staff to undertake 
and complete his share of the job. For example, the industrial 
relations procedures staff may develop a new employee interplant 
transfer procedure, adoption of which must be delayed until the 
accounting procedures staff busy pursuing its own program 
develops the necessary supplemental procedure for transferring 
payroll records. Too often completion of such studies hinges on 
the passive interest of a group to which the problem is of only 
limited concern. 

3. Limitations of Departmental Viewpoint. The majority of 
departmental executives cannot reasonably be expected to have 
the breadth of knowledge and interest necessary to visualize all 
aspects of an interdepartmental problem and to correlate them 
properly. In no sense does this belittle their talents as depart- 
mental managers, for our system of internal business control delib- 
erately fosters a proprietary interest in one's own specialized func- 
tion. The fact remains, however, that under divided responsi- 
bility for interdepartmental procedures, a company-wide point of 
view is seldom achieved. Nor can it readily be achieved where 
many groups with widely varying perspective and understanding 
are independently engaged in defining the scope of a common 
problem and in hacking away at its isolated segments. 

A further impediment to the over-all point of view is the 
traditional method of conducting interdepartmental procedures 
studies under this arrangement. Seldom does any one individual 
get all the facts. Members of one department ordinarily cannot 
or, at least, do not go into other departments to make a 
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detailed examination of the records, reports, and routines bearing 
on the problem. Rather, the most common practice is for the 
department confronted with a procedures problem to develop a 
proposal based on its own information and to submit it in writing 
to other departments for comment and approval. Not infrequently 
this initial step is followed by a long series of consultations, coun- 
terproposals, committee meetings, and similar efforts at self -adjust- 
ment. Though conflicts and differences of opinion may be com- 
promised by this process, at no time does it produce the orderly 
assemblage and analysis of facts necessary to ensure that the 
decision reached serves the best interests of the company as a 
whole. 

Results of These Conditions. Without unity of thought, pur- 
pose, and action in the developmental program, there is little 
warrant for assuming that the procedures adopted will measure 
up to reasonable standards of simplicity, effectiveness, or economy. 
The principal quality yardstick applied to procedures proposals is 
whether or not they have been approved by the heads of all depart- 
ments affected. No guarantee of company-wide efficiency is im- 
plicit in this measurement, for as long as one department head 
gets what he wants, he will seldom presume to challenge another's 
right to what the latter wants. This is the breeding ground for 
duplication and complexity. It promotes excessive controls, extra 
copies of forms, multiplicity of approvals, duplication of records, 
and circuitous flow of work. 

Where unanimous approval is not spontaneous because of a 
conflict between two or more department heads, efforts at settle- 
ment are generally directed toward reaching a compromise that 
most nearly satisfies the personal objectives represented, rather 
than toward discovering the real needs of the company as a whole. 
It is not intended to underrate the practical value of compromise 
in developing workable procedures as distinct from "perfect" pro- 
cedures. But under divided responsibility for this activity, the 
process of bargaining, persuasion, and concession too often con- 
centrates attention solely on the viewpoints of the dissenters. The 
resulting compromise seldom promotes harmony, nor, except by 
accident, does it produce an efficient procedure. (This is most 
likely to be true when the decision goes the way of the most 
articulate, persistent, or dominant individual.) Were it possible 
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at this point to direct attention to a thoughtful appraisal of how 
the company's needs could best be served, the compromise reached 
would, in all probability, not only be sounder and more acceptable 
to the dissenters, but also promote a more unified outlook. 

Nor is the quality of procedures adopted under this arrange- 
ment apt to be significantly improved by submitting them to a 
standing committee of department heads for review. In perform- 
ing this function, a committee operates under two handicaps: 

1. Its effectiveness is impaired by lack of facts. It clearly can- 
not act as a fact-gathering agency itself. On the other hand, we 
have seen that divided responsibility for developmental work 
rarely, if ever, results in expert collection and correlation of all the 
facts. It is hardly necessary to add that sound decisions cannot 
be reached by applying many minds to incomplete facts. Neither 
can the deficiency be compensated for by the random impressions, 
irrelevant discussion, and snap judgments which otherwise char- 
acterize committee work. 

2. A committee set up to review and approve procedures pro- 
posals will probably be little more successful than its members 
severally in overcoming the limitations of departmental viewpoint. 
In reality it is only a somewhat more formal substitute for the 
originator's obtaining the necessary approvals individually. To 
be sure, a committee does bring divergent and specialized opinions 
together and facilitate the interchange of ideas. But that is not 
enough. The mere assemblage of several functional points of 
view does not produce a well-balanced, company-wide point of 
view. That can be achieved within a group only through a syn- 
thesis of thought and unification of objective which are unique 
to a committee of special interests deliberating a general problem. 

Thus the first result to be expected under divided responsibility 
is that the quality of the procedures finally adopted will fall far 
short of being the best obtainable. A number of other results 
must also be anticipated. Among them are the following: 

1. The progress achieved on specific projects will be painfully, 
if not dangerously, slow. Lack of coordination will retard develop- 
mental effort. But, because this effort fails to produce a finished 
study based on all the facts, the time and energy spent in obtain- 
ing approvals, reconciling conflicts, and revising proposals will be 
even greater. The end result, of course, is that costly delays will 
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be experienced in developing adequate controls, adjusting proce- 
dures to changed requirements, and launching new activities. 

2. For want of a planned, integrated approach, attention will 
be concentrated on procedure problems, not opportunities. Thus 
many of the potential benefits set forth in the preceding chapter 
will not be realized. 

3. Executives and supervisors will find their time seriously ab- 
sorbed by procedural matters. Several different groups will come 
to them for advice and information on the same problem. They 
will be called upon to review drafts of conflicting proposals or 
many redrafts of the same proposal. They will spend time in 
committee meetings, seeking, by prolonged exchange of opinion, 
to thresh their way through proposals inadequately supported by 
fact. 

4. Along with costly duplication of effort among procedures 
staffs, the effectiveness of staff personnel is likely to be impaired 
by the demoralization that comes from lack of accomplishment. 
It is unfortunately true that the most competent staff members 
will be the least willing to continue working in an atmosphere of 
constant frustration. 

5. Installation and effective operation of the procedures finally 
adopted will be subject to the same delays that lack of coordina- 
tion produces in the planning and approval stages. 

Reasons for These Conditions. In view of their significance to 
effective business operation, one may wonder why the development 
and improvement of interdepartmental procedures are frequently 
left to so cumbersome an organization arrangement. There appear 
to be two principal reasons: 

1. First is the not uncommon belief that efficiency of the enter- 
prise as a whole is ensured by obtaining efficiency w;ithin each of 
its individual parts. This is selected as the "third illusion," for, 
in the whole span of administrative practice, there is probably no 
other more misleading concept. It fails to recognize that, while 
each department may perform its own activities effectively and 
economically, there can, at the same time, be widespread dupli- 
cation and triplication among departments. This occurrence is 
particularly common in large organizations where specialization 
attains its most highly developed form. Here, both lack of com- 
munication and failure to develop sympathetic apprehension of 
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each other's function and needs impose severe limitations on spon- 
taneous coordination. At the same time, the many echelons be- 
tween related operating groups and a common superior make co- 
ordination through authority of the leader equally difficult. 

There are few businesses of any size in which overlapping and 
duplication of activity do not exist. In one company, four depart- 
ments storekeeping, material control, merchandising, and order 
control were found to be maintaining records of raw-material 
inventories. In another, five groups were engaged in the sale of 
scrap and of excess or obsolete materials or equipment. In still 
another, three separate records of capital equipment were main- 
tained each duplicating 80 per cent of the information con- 
tained in the others. 

These illustrations reinforce the conclusion that efficiency of the 
enterprise as a whole requires a unified performance that is often 
considerably more than the sum of its many departmental activi- 
ties. The great amount of attention that has been given to per- 
fecting skills and techniques in areas of specialization has created 
a critical need for specialization in the problems of general man- 
agement. Perhaps the greatest remaining opportunity to increase 
the efficiency of modern business lies in more effective integration 
of its pieces. 

2. The second reason why responsibility for interdepartmental 
procedures is so frequently assigned to all departments is the fear 
that to do otherwise would not only impair the authority of line 
executives and supervisors, but also prevent application of their 
knowledge and judgment to procedural matters. The alternative 
is somehow conceived to be that of handing down each procedure 
as a dictum which, at best, will be carried out indifferently by 
those who did not share in its development and; at worst, will fail 
to meet the test of actual operating conditions. 

In response to this point of view, assurance must first be given 
that the importance of executive and supervisory participation in 
procedures development is not only conceded; it is vigorously 
affirmed. Without such participation, neither practicability nor 
acceptability of procedures is likely. But, it is contended with 
equal vigor that those who use this factor as an argument for the 
departmental approach to interdepartmental procedures are miss- 
ing the very point of their own argument. If the knowledge and 
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experience of operating personnel are of such great moment, it is 
sophistry to maintain that their application should be left to the 
chance occurrence of spontaneous coordination. If these assets 
are to be fully utilized, they clearly ought not to be subject to the 
groping, tentative efforts, the confusion and delay, and the lost 
opportunities that characterize divided responsibility. Nor should 
they be dissipated in the haggling and crosshauling that lack of 
leadership breeds. The only protection against such waste is some 
planned, systematic means for continuously seeking out and utiliz- 
ing this knowledge and experience. The choice, therefore, is not 
between business democracy and dictatorial rule, but between 
strong leadership capable of developing effective teamwork and 
muddling, delays, loss of effort, and absorption in corporate politics. 

ALTERNATIVE 2 

ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY TO THE HEAD OF A 
FUNCTIONAL DIVISION 

In business organizations which have adopted a more positive 
approach to analysis and improvement of interdepartmental pro- 
cedures, responsibility for the activity is generally centered in a 
single position. Where such an arrangement exists, the responsi- 
bility is commonly assigned to the head of one of the functional 
branches of the business rather than to a general management 
executive. Although the specific position varies considerably from 
business to business, the two most frequently designated are the 
comptroller and the office manager. 

The selection of either of these positions is supported by a 
number of arguments, most of them quite obvious. It is frequently 
reasoned that the comptroller occupies the only position having a 
direct interest in all interdepartmental procedures, for few if any 
of them fail to involve accounting activity in one way or another. 
Most forms, records, and primary reports support or feed the 
financial statements and executive reports required by top man- 
agement for control of assets and operations. For this reason, 
many people feel that all forms, records, and reports should be 
compiled according to a plan laid down, or at least approved, by 
the chief accounting and record officer. This premise leads natur- 
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ally to the conclusion that all clerical activities and procedures 
should be under either the direct or functional jurisdiction of 
the comptroller. 

It may also be argued that because the comptroller ordinarily 
has the largest group of clerical personnel under his line authority, 
he is likely to have more experience than any other corporate 
executive in the efficient use of this type of labor. 

This last argument is also used to support delegation of com- 
pany-wide procedures responsibility to the office manager. It is 
reasoned that an office manager has more opportunity to develop 
the necessary, specialized knowledge of office machines, equipment, 
and methods than the head of any other function. As one writer 
with considerable experience in the field of office management 
stated, ". . . not everyone knows how to run an office." x The 
attention of the purchasing agent, for example, is normally con- 
centrated on maintaining satisfactory sources of supply or develop- 
ing better ones. The personnel director is a specialist in selection 
techniques, personnel policies, or labor relations. The chief ac- 
countant thinks in terms of accounting principles. Yet each of 
these positions has under its direction a large group of clerical 
workers whose effective utilization requires a type of knowledge 
considerably different from that peculiar to the leader's profes- 
sional pursuit. 

This is the field of knowledge in which the office manager is 
considered a specialist. Its scope encompasses such factors as the 
following : 

1. The skill and experience requirements for performing various 
types of clerical operation. 

2. The volume of worker production that should be expected 
on office-machine operations, manual posting, filing, etc. 

3. Recent developments in office machines and equipment. 

4. How to choose between a manual and machine operation and 
how to determine the machine best suited to the job. 

5. Techniques of scheduling the office work load. 

6. Principles of forms design and control. 

The tendency to assign responsibility for interdepartmental pro- 
cedures to the comptroller or office manager also finds support in 

i Libbey, Charles, This Procedure World, Office Appliances, May, 1944. 
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the deliberations of various professional societies composed of 
these two groups. Each, in turn, in codifying the functions of its 
profession, lays claim to the responsibility not only for developing 
its own routines, records, and reports but also for coordinating 
procedures and clerical methods throughout the entire organization. 
In evaluating this alternative and the arguments supporting it, 
it will be helpful to reconsider the following three points already 
discussed : 

1. Procedures are concerned with what work is to be done, 
who shall do it, and when each step in the process is to be carried 
out. Clerical methods, on the other hand, have to do only with 
how individual clerical operations are performed, 

2. Interdepartmental procedures are primarily a means of co- 
ordinating the various functional groups comprising a business. 

3. Any staff group engaged in procedures work should report to 
the person responsible for final results. 

The first two points taken together lead to the conclusion that 
development of interdepartmental procedures as a coordinating 
device requires substantially more than specialized skill in deter- 
mining the best manual or mechanical means for performing office 
work. Of what value, for example, would knowledge of clerical 
work methods be in developing the procedure for control of engi- 
neering changes described earlier in this chapter? 

In no respect does this conclusion disparage the office manager's 
contribution to the operation of a business. With his specialized 
knowledge of office machines and equipment, clerical work stand- 
ards, and similar factors, he can render outstanding service in help- 
ing to increase effectiveness of the clerical work force throughout 
the entire organization. But service of this character clearly does 
not encompass coordination of effort among operating groups. 

Aside from any consideration of skills essential to discharge of 
this responsibility, the second and third points listed above give 
rise to a question of organization principle. Should an office man- 
ager, business manager, or comptroller be held responsible for 
final results in the coordination achieved through development of 
interdepartmental procedures ? 

The answer is properly an affirmative one where all depart- 
ments engaged in paper work are under the line authority of any 
one of these throe positions. Such an arrangement, however, is 
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uncommon among manufacturing companies. It is more likely 
to exist, though by no means always, in some types of commercial 
business such as banks, publishing firms, or insurance companies. 

In the absence of this line authority over all activity involving 
clerical work, the answer must as certainly be negative. Responsi- 
bility for coordination means nothing less than authority to make 
decisions on such matters. And the authority to make decisions 
on matters of interdepartmental coordination cannot appropriately 
be exercised by one of the departments to be coordinated. This 
is the function of a general management executive. 

Recognizing where authority of decision rests, one question 
remains. Is the function of the comptroller sufficiently related to 
general management responsibility to warrant his performing a 
facilitating role in this matter of coordination? That is, should the 
comptroller's relationship to coordination be the same as it is to 
control as an administrative process? Though control is intrinsi- 
cally a top-management responsibility, its exercise is made possible 
through discharge of the comptroller's primary duty. It is he 
who gathers, correlates, and interprets the control data that aid 
top management and divisional executives to do a more effective 
job. Should the comptroller be charged to the same extent with 
the tasks of investigation, analysis, and development of recom- 
mendations on interdepartmental procedures as a means of facili- 
tating the coordinative process? 

There is no categorical answer to this question. Much depends 
on the comptroller's position in the organization structure, the 
character of his administrative job, and the extent of his personal 
authority as distinct from nominal authority. 

Where the office of comptroller is part of a company's treasury 
or finance division as it often is assignment of this responsi- 
bility to the comptroller would be a departure from basic precepts 
of organization. The treasurer performs a financial function just 
as a director of research performs an inventive or developmental 
function; a vice-president for manufacturing, a production func- 
tion; and a general sales manager, a selling function. A treasurer's 
function is scarcely more similar to the general management of 
his company's business than is that of the sales manager or any 
other divisional executive. Therefore, the treasurer should not be 
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assigned a general management job any more than should the 
sales manager. 

A second factor to be weighed is the extent of the comptroller's 
operating responsibility. Not infrequently the comptroller super- 
vises many activities not related or essential to his principal func- 
tion of compiling and interpreting financial and operating results. 
These additional activities may include sales-order processing, bill- 
ing, stock control, office service, and many others of a routine, 
clerical nature. The more administrative responsibility of this 
character the comptroller assumes, the weaker becomes the argu- 
ment that he should perform the procedural investigation and 
analysis work required for effective coordination. This is true for 
the following three reasons: 

1. As the scope of the comptroller's operating responsibility 
grows, his department more and more becomes merely one of the 
functional groups to be coordinated. In the gathering and analy- 
sis of facts and the development of recommendations, any func- 
tional group working on a general problem is likely to underrate 
or neglect those aspects which do not directly concern it and to 
treat as fundamental those which do. 

2. If he is overburdened with administration of routine activity, 
the comptroller has little opportunity to acquire the understanding 
of company operations necessary to ensure that procedures studies 
are intelligently conducted and that recommendations are devel- 
oped in the light of the company's best interests as a whole. 

3. Finally, the greater the volume of operating responsibility 
discharged by the comptroller, the more other divisional executives 
will consider his position as coordinate to theirs. They will not 
regard him as operating in a staff capacity to the chief executive, 
nor will they consider his work as being any more closely related 
to the general management function than their own. And because 
of this feeling, they are likely to resent having their activities 
investigated by the comptroller's staff and having him develop 
recommendations regarding the scope of their operations. 

It may be stated as a general principle, therefore, that respon- 
sibility for investigation, analysis, and recommendation regarding 
interdepartmental procedures should not be assigned to a func- 
tional executive unless, in actual practice as well as in the minds 
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of other division heads, he operates in the capacity of "chief of 
staff" on this kind of work for the principal executive. 



ALTERNATIVE 3 
RETENTION OF RESPONSIBILITY BY THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

While consideration of the first two alternatives has led to 
rejection of one and qualification of the other, it has at the same 
time provided the principles on which responsibility for inter- 
departmental procedures must be based. These may be restated 
as follows: 

1. Interdepartmental procedures are primarily a mechanism of 
coordination. 

2. Responsibility for coordination rests with the leader of the 
groups to be coordinated. In each division head reposes responsi- 
bility for coordinating the departmental activities under him; in 
the chief executive, responsibility for harmonizing divisional activi- 
ties and achieving over-all, company-wide coordination. 

3. The responsibility for coordination is not divisible. It can- 
not be delegated to all of the groups to be coordinated. Any at- 
tempt to do so is not delegation; it is abnegation. 

4. The position responsible for decision making on matters of 
coordination should not delegate responsibility for fact finding, 
analysis, and recommendation on such matters to one of the func- 
tional groups to be coordinated. Facilitating work of this nature 
should be performed only by someone whose point of view and 
interests are coterminous with those of the principal and who is 
accepted by others as an agent of the principal. 

5. Responsibility for development of interdepartmental proce- 
dures cannot be effectively discharged in a passive way. It requires 
something more of the leader than his performing a conciliatory 
function if and when conflicts arise. It requires something more 
of his staff than that it act as a "clearing house" if and when pro- 
cedures proposals are submitted. It requires development and 
execution of a positive, orderly, and continuous program for deter- 
mining what needs to be accomplished, for uncovering needs and 
seeking opportunities, for planning and organizing procedures 
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studies, for conducting them according to a set of systematic tech- 
niques, and for controlling the progress and results achieved. 

6. Active performance of this function by the leader and his 
staff neither impairs the authority of operating executives in their 
respective areas nor precludes their participation in the develop- 
ment and improvement of interdepartmental procedures. Quite 
the contrary, under strong, capable leadership "multiple manage- 
ment" should flourish, for it will be continuously encouraged and, 
at the same time, guided into becoming a vital, integrated force. 
Conversely, without positive direction from the top ; much of the 
potential contribution from down-the-line personnel is seldom 
realized. As one executive stated, "I decided I should give more 
attention to developing ideas and suggestions for achieving better 
over-all results but found there was no one to whom I could turn. 
I tried one member of the Executive Committee and received 
encouragement, but another turned me down. In the end, nothing 
happened ; so I concluded that, as a practical matter, I had better 
just sit back and do my own job as best I could." 

CONCLUSION 

The principles of responsibility and the staff concept developed 
in this chapter lead to the following conclusions on organizing for 
procedures research: 

1. In principle, staff personnel engaged in interdepartmental 
procedures studies should report to the chief executive a of a rela- 
tively self-contained operating unit that is, either to the presi- 
dent, executive vice-president, or general manager of a company; 
or to the manager of a plant or product division which operates 
on an autonomous basis in so far as organization structure and 
procedures are concerned. If the chief executive delegates his 
supervision of the staff to a subordinate executive, he should do 
so only under the conditions already set forth, 

2. Staff personnel engaged in the analysis of procedures which 

1 A general procedures staff, of course, docs not need to report directly to the 
chief executive if the procedure's activity is but one of several staff functions serv- 
ing him. Under this circumstance, the procedures group might well report to a 
"chief of staff" as is the case in one company where a procedures staff, an organiza- 
tion planning staff, and a management control statistics staff all report to the 
ant to the president. 
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are wholly departmental in scope should report to the head of the 
department. In its practical application, this principle requires 
some amplification, for any one department may not have enough 
procedures work to keep one analyst continuously busy. Faced 
with this situation, the department head has two alternatives: 
(1) He may have his procedures work carried on by one of his 
subordinates as a part-time job along with other administrative 
duties. (2) He may call upon the general procedures staff to 
tackle specific problems as they arise or to schedule a regular 
review of all his departmental procedures. 

The second alternative generally proves to be the most satis- 
factory because of the more highly developed skills that the full- 
time procedures analyst can apply to the department head's prob- 
lems. Where this alternative is not followed, it is usually because 
the department head feels that the work of his unit is unique and, 
therefore, that his own operating personnel has a better compre- 
hension of the problem at hand. While the function of any given 
department and the end result of its work are unquestionably 
different from those of another, the techniques of procedures 
analysis are clearly as applicable to one as to the other. The 
study of methods and flow of work within a personnel department, 
for example, requires not the knowledge and experience of an 
industrial relations expert, but skill in the analysis of clerical 
routine and the application of administrative control principles. 

It is worth emphasis, however, that in so far as departmental 
procedures are concerned, the general staff should be highlighted 
as a service unit available to render expert counsel on procedures 
problems. No one should be compelled to use this service, nor 
should its use be encouraged except where an operating executive 
has insufficient procedures work to warrant his setting up a full- 
time procedures staff in his own area. Finally, when the general 
staff is called upon for assistance on a departmental problem, the 
member assigned to the project should, for the duration of his 
assignment^ be regarded as a staff assistant to the head of that 
department. 

These conclusions on the place of procedures staffs in the organi- 
zation structure are illustrated in Fig. 2, which shows the organi- 
zation chart of a metalworking company operating a single plant. 
The chart has been drawn in only enough detail to show the com- 
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pany's major departments and the location of its three procedures 
staff units. Only two departments those headed by the comp- 
troller and the production control superintendent have sufficient 
procedures work of an intradepartmental character to maintain 
their own staffs. In both these instances the work is handled by 
a single analyst reporting to the department head. All other 
departments call upon the general procedures staff for assistance 
when required. In addition to rendering this service, the general 
staff, of course, is also responsible for analysis and development 
of recommendations covering all interdepartmental procedures. 

It should be noted that within this organization structure there 
is a logical alternative location for the production control pro- 
cedures analyst, that is, as a staff assistant to the vice-president 
for manufacturing, serving all four departments of the division. 
This alternative was not adopted, however, because the great 
majority of procedures problems and opportunities within the 
manufacturing division lay in the production control area. For 
this reason it was considered a sounder arrangement to have a full- 
time specialist concentrating on this area and to let the general 
staff serve the other manufacturing departments when required. 

The Procedures Staff in the Multiple-unit Business. It is less 
easy to be precise about the place of a procedures staff in the 
organization structure of a multiple-unit business as, for example, 
a chain of retail stores or a manufacturing company operating 
several plants. To be sure, location of the staff, or staffs in this 
instance, should be governed by the extent of the authority exer- 
cised by headquarters personnel over the organization structure, 
procedures, and methods of the operating units. But this obser- 
vation serves only to raise the timeless issue of centralization vs. 
decentralization as it applies to the problem of procedures control. 
To what extent should the procedures planning function be a head- 
quarters or a local responsibility? 

There is, of course, no one arrangement most suitable to all 
types of organization, just as there is no single answer to the 
question of centralization vs. decentralization in its broader aspect. 
All that can be done here, therefore, is to suggest some of the 
criteria that should govern decisions in individual cases. 

The two principal considerations to be weighed are (1) the 
similarity of products or processes among the various operating 
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units, and (2) the degree of interdependence among operating 
units or between each unit and the central organization. 

The more similar the activities of the various units as, for 
example, in a chain of retail outlets or branch banks the more 
exchangeable are the procedures developed at individual points. 
Here, maximum economy of effort is achieved by conducting pro- 
cedures studies through a central agency. 

The role of the headquarters organization in procedures plan- 
ning will also be influenced by the need for coordinated action 
between units. For example, if there is a frequent exchange of 
personnel or a regular flow of work between plants, a greater 
degree of procedures standardization is likely to be required than 
if these conditions do not prevail. Similarly, if the central organi- 
zation includes a number of operating or service departments, 
such as sales, purchasing, or general accounting, uniformity is 
desirable at least in those plant procedures which are tied into 
the day-to-day operations of headquarters groups. 

If, on the other hand, the operating units have little in common 
and particularly if they are widely dispersed geographically the 
presumption is in favor of local control over most procedures 
matters. Under these circumstances, the alternative of centralized 
procedures planning produces little economy of developmental 
effort and often fails to meet local requirements promptly and in- 
telligently. 

Within the broad limits indicated by these two sets of condi- 
tions, there are, however, few companies which do not require 
some central control over procedures. Even under the extreme 
form of decentralization, the headquarters organization must usu- 
ally establish routines governing the implementation of company- 
wide policies and the flow of control information to the central 
authority. 

Against this background, the general conclusion to be drawn is 
that a headquarters staff should be responsible for those proce- 
dures which are to be standardized throughout the company, and 
a plant staff for those which do not need to be standardized. 
Where staffs exist at both points, it is important that the com- 
pany policy on procedures standardization be spelled out in enough 
detail to forestall confusion or disagreement over each group's area 
of responsibility. In one company, an attempt was made to resolve 
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this issue by publication of a bulletin stating, "Procedures prob- 
lems or proposals involving more than one plant or a plant and 
the headquarters organization will be referred to the Central Pro- 
cedures Staff for handling." In actual practice this statement 
proved to be little more than an evasion of decision, for it failed 
to specify the conditions under which a plant procedure should 
be made uniform among all plants. The results were constant 
jurisdictional disputes and varying unilateral interpretations of 
the extent of central organization functional control. 

Finally, the principles governing the place of procedures staffs 
in the organization structure of a single-unit company are equally 
applicable to the individual plants of a multiple-unit company. 
That is, interdepartmental procedures studies should be conducted 
by the staff of the unit's chief operating executive usually the 
plant or works manager; intradepartmental studies should be con- 
ducted by the department head or his staff or by the plant general 
staff operating on a service-rendering basis. 



CHAPTER 4 

THE TOP-MANAGEMENT APPROACH TO 
PROCEDURES ANALYSIS 



The preceding chapter has dealt with but two of the ingredient 
essential to the conduct of procedures research. They are: (1) 
policies and objectives that reflect a general recognition among 
key executives of the importance of procedures research as a con- 
tinuing activity, and (2) a sound plan of organization for carrying 
on the work. 

While these two factors are major prerequisites, they obviously 
cannot by themselves ensure effective action. They can only 
provide the framework within which action must take place. If 
the research effort is to be precise, methodical, and expeditious, if 
it is to produce the most fruitful results, then this framework of 
policies, objectives, and organization must be supplemented by a 
comprehensive and intelligent plan of operation. In the absence 
of any such plan, the activity is likely to take the form of random 
hacking away at the more obvious problems and to achieve only 
limited savings while neglecting more fundamental opportunities 
for improvement. 

The plan of operation should encompass the following two 
aspects of the procedures research program: (1) the method of 
attacking individual projects which will be referred to as "the 
approach 77 to procedures analysis, and (2) the program of specific 
projects to be undertaken. 

THE TRADITIONAL APPROACH 

The most commonly followed approach to procedures analysis 
falls short of realizing the full potential improvement because of 
a serious limitation in its scope. Traditionally it takes one of two 
forms. The first is a sort of worker-to-worker job analysis a 
study of tasks performed and methods followed by the individual 
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clerical employee. The second involves detailed analysis of the 
individual operations comprising a process or routine. In either 
case the objective is ordinarily that of determining how output 
can be increased and clerical costs reduced by elimination of un- 
necessary operations, mechanization of others, improvement in the 
design of forms, better positioning of work, adoption of work aids, 
and so on. 

Though this kind of analysis should play an important part in 
the improvement program, it is seldom the area which produces 
the most significant results and it should never be undertaken 
first. Its inherent weakness is that it ties the mind to the frame- 
work of existing practice. It requires such painstaking analysis 
of detailed operations as they are now performed that it is likely 
to prevent the broad-gauge thinking and stifle the experimental 
point of view out of which genuinely creative solutions are devel- 
oped. The point is simply that in the study of business procedures, 
there is need for much deeper, more fundamental inquiry than 
this approach provides for inquiry not alone into operations and 
methods, but, more importantly, into objectives, functions, and 
organization interrelationships. Since the larger opportunity lies 
in these broad areas, the study of procedures must be approached 
broadly. 

THE TOP-MANAGEMENT APPROACH 

Specifically, the approach should be built around the following 
five steps, taken in the sequence listed : 

1. Study procedures, not jobs. 

2. Determine whether .the purpose or objective of the procedure 
is effectively accomplished. 

3. In seeking opportunities to cut costs or improve performance, 
analyze the basic functions performed before studying individual 
operations. 

4. Analyze the external factors affecting volume of work or 
complexity of the procedure. 

5. Finally, analyze individual operations and the methods by 
which they are performed. 

Procedures Not Jobs. The paper work of any business, how- 
ever large or diverse, comprises not more than a handful of basic, 
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serialized processes. Each of these is an entity regardless of the 
number of people participating in its performance. The unit of 
study, therefore, should be one of these processes from beginning 
to end, through every organization unit and individual contribut- 
ing to it. 

The alternative approach of analyzing individual jobs is but 
the study of an isolated segment of the whole. It is a piecemeal 
attack which can produce only piecemeal results. Its accomplish- 
ments are perforce limited to the savings that can be obtained 
from improving clerical methods within a highly localized area. 
The procedures or flow-of-work approach, while offering just as 
great an opportunity to improve methods, also throws a spotlight 
on the relationships between jobs and organization units and on 
the effectiveness of end results. It is in these latter areas that the 
larger and more far-reaching benefits can normally be achieved. 

The point is well illustrated by the series of steps and the organi- 
zation groups involved in the typical procedure for processing sales 
orders within a manufacturing company. If a company produces 
its finished goods for stock, this procedure might consist of any 
combination or all of the following clerical functions and activities : 

I. Order entering and filling. 

1. Registering the customer's order and assigning an order 
number. 

2. Ensuring that orders conform to a predetermined sales- 
manufacturing plan. This may involve checking orders 
against branch office, dealer, or customer allotments; 
summarizing orders by style or model to ensure that 
they do not exceed raw-material provisions or factory 
capacity limits on various classes of work; etc. 

3. Editing the order for completeness and accuracy of 
information and converting it to standard company 
terms. 

4. Establishing the shipping date if that requested by 
the customer cannot be met. (This activity, in effect, 
amounts to establishing the priority of shipments.) 

5. Making adjustments in the quantities, styles, models, 
or grades ordered. 

6. Determining the plant or warehouse from which ship- 
ment is to be made. 
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7. Obtaining approval of the credit risk and terms of sale. 

8. Acknowledging the order if shipment is not to be made 
immediately. 

9. Preparing, distributing, and filing copies of: 

a. Shipping orders and notices. 

b. Change orders. 

c. Back orders. 

d. Packing slips. 

e. Shipping labels. 
/. Bills of lading. 

10. Posting finished-goods inventory records. 

11. Preparing orders to manufacture for stock. 

II. Order service. 

1. Investigating and supplying information in response to 
customers 3 inquiries regarding the status of their orders. 

2. Handling customers' emergency requests. 

3. Handling customer claim adjustments. 

4. Keeping the sales force informed of the extent to 
which shipments are falling behind schedule. 

III. Invoicing. 

1. Pricing and extending shipments and customer returns. 

2. Computing discounts, freight rates, etc. 

3. Preparing, checking, and distributing invoices (or state- 
ments) and credit memos. 

IV. Record keeping and report preparation. 

1. Maintaining files or records of: 
a. Sales contracts. 

fe. Open orders and shipments. 

c. Returnable containers. 

d. Accounts receivable. 

2. Preparing summaries and analyses of orders and ship- 
ments for sales management, market research, mer- 
chandise styling, and similar purposes. 

3. Supplying the manufacturing division with information 
on unfilled orders for production planning purposes. 

4. Preparing commission reports by salesman or broker. 

5. Compiling sales tax reports. 
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In companies which manufacture only against specific customers' 
orders, this list would be expanded by some or all of the following 
additional activities: 

1. Obtaining and transmitting delivery promise dates to sales 
representatives and customers. 

2. Allocating orders to factories. 

3. Designating the manufacturing sequence of orders. 

4. Issuing production orders to the production planning and 
control, engineering, accounting, and timekeeping depart- 
ments. 

5. Following up the factory on delivery promises. 

It is evident that these manifold activities not only involve 
almost every department of an organization but also have a high 
degree of interrelationship. Each flows from one and feeds into 
another. By approaching them as a unit rather than singly, the 
analyst is able to visualize and deal with their relationships more 
imaginatively. His attention is focused not on improving related 
activities or jobs severally, but on developing a highly integrated 
process that represents the most suitable means for carrying them 
out as a whole. 

Achievement of the Objective. It has been emphasized else- 
where that the basic purpose of most procedures is the coordina- 
tion of effort in order to facilitate action and achieve effective 
control. Until these end results are satisfactorily accomplished, 
it is premature and unwise to concentrate attention on reducing 
the cost of performing the procedure itself. This is true for two 
reasons: (1) However attractive the direct savings in clerical labor 
may be, they are often secondary to the consequential savings and 
benefits that accrue through acceleration of the procedures cycle 
or the strengthening of controls. (2) Unless procedures changes 
aimed solely at clerical cost reduction are evaluated in the light 
of their effect upon end results, the saving achieved may prove to 
be wholly illusory. Indiscriminate work elimination in the office 
may weaken needed controls or retard action sufficiently to pro- 
duce hidden losses greater than the saving. 

There is a tendency among procedures analysts to become so 
diverted by the lure of laborsaving opportunities as to lose sight 
of the fact that procedures are but the means to an end. It is 
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hardly necessary to add that the lowest cost means of achieving 
an unsatisfactory end result is still an unwarranted extravagance. 
In developing a top-management approach, therefore, the analyst 
must make a critical appraisal of the effectiveness with which the 
desired end is achieved before he gives attention to reducing the 
intrinsic cost of the means. 

The varied directions that this inquiry might take are indicated 
by such questions as the following: 

1. Does the procedure for developing delivery quotations to 
customers produce the information required to ensure that deliv- 
ery promises are realistic? 

2. Does the procedure for processing sales orders expedite pre- 
production preparation of engineering information and the order- 
ing of materials and tools? 

3. Does the stock-control procedure provide the means for pre- 
venting or anticipating shortages so that production interruptions, 
constant rescheduling, unnecessary machinery changes, and waste- 
ful emergency purchases are avoided? 

4. Does the procedure for handling customers' inquiries regard- 
ing the status of their orders provide for rendering a superior form 
of customer service? 

5. In retail stores, does the procedure for handling customer 
complaints produce the information necessary to target complaint 
prevention efforts? 

6. Do the invoicing and sales-analysis procedures produce the 
basic internal data required to establish sound marketing policies 
and objectives, to plan sales strategy, to control selling effort, and 
to spotlight opportunities for major improvement in the distri- 
bution program? 

7. Do the invoicing and accounts receivable procedures provide 
a positive dollar control that prevents costly billing errors? 

8. Does the cost accounting system supply management with 
timely, significant, and highly usable information about product 
costs? 

9. Does the company maintain personnel records just because 
it is traditional to do so? Have these records been shaped solely 
by legal requirements and union contract provisions? Or have 
they been consciously designed as an effective tool for man-power 
management? Are their content, arrangement, accuracy, and 
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speed of reference such that they facilitate the analyses required 
for personnel planning and control? Can they be used for analyz- 
ing turnover? For forecasting labor costs or determining the effect 
of rate increases? For carrying out a program of promotion from 
within? For planning the best mix of labor grades to perform a 
given function? For supplying the information required to give 
more conscious direction and guidance to the employment depart- 
ment? 

It is true, of course, that where this type of inquiry reveals 
profitable opportunities to strengthen end results, development of 
the desired improvements may have to await more detailed analy- 
sis of individual operations. However, the initial step of achieving 
the mental orientation essential to a sound solution has been 
taken. Once a thorough awareness and appreciation of the pro- 
cedure's basic objective have been acquired, the analyst's subse- 
quent work no matter how detailed is not likely to spoil his 
aim or obscure the target. 

Functions before Operations. Evaluation of the procedure as 
a whole should be followed by analysis of its major components. 
These are the relatively few basic functions or subfunctions into 
which most procedures can be readily subdivided. Each of them, 
in turn, when isolated and labeled, will be found to consist of many 
individual clerical operations. For example, one of the functions 
forming part of the order-processing procedure outlined earlier in 
this chapter might be that of maintaining records of open orders 
and shipments. Another, that of summarizing sales by style 
number and size as the basis for planning the cutting of piece 
goods. Each of these and the other major elements comprising 
the procedure will be made up of a multitude of sorting, comput- 
ing, checking, posting, transcribing, and filing operations. 

The merit of analyzing functions ahead of detailed operations 
is evident from the nature of the examination to which each func- 
tion should be subjected. This analysis should be aimed at deter- 
mining (1) whether each function is, in fact, necessary, and (2) 
whether any of the essential functions can be performed in a 
basically different way. Obviously there is no warrant in studying 
individual clerical operations if the entire function of which they 
are a part can be eliminated or sharply curtailed. And even where 
a function proves to be essential, the exploration of alternative 
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means for carrying it out is more likely to produce fundamental 
improvements if the analyst's imagination is not inhibited by cur- 
rent operating details. 

In evaluating the necessity of a function, care must be exercised 
to avoid mistaking reasons for justification. The criterion to be 
applied is clearly not that of determining whether the function 
serves some useful purpose. Few, if any, activities will fail to 
meet so limited a test. Nor will those who have an interest in 
the activity fail to confront the analyst with an exhaustive recita- 
tion of the disasters which could occur if the function were aban- 
doned. 

The real test of necessity is whether or not the benefit produced 
by the activity is greater than its cost. Careful probing into this 
area of utility-cost relationship often leads to surprising results. 
It is not uncommon to find that some of the most hallowed busi- 
ness practices least measure up to this standard. 

Not long ago one of the country's largest mail-order houses 
adopted the practice of destroying all correspondence, shipping 
papers, and other documents associated with an order as soon as 
shipment to the customer had been made. Quite evidently this 
practice subjects the company to a certain risk which it did not 
face when it retained these records. But a careful study, con- 
ducted over a considerable period of time, revealed that the cost 
of filing, storing, and searching through this tremendous volume 
of documents was greater than that of duplicating at company 
expense any order which the customer claimed not to have received. 

Once the need for a given function has been reestablished, the 
effort to improve performance or cut costs should begin with ex- 
ploration of basically different methods for carrying out the activ- 
ity as a whole. This is the point at which the analyst's imagination 
and creative thinking must be brought into their fullest play. 

By way of a beginning, it will be found helpful to describe the 
basic nature of the function under consideration in as few words 
as possible. With this picture in front of him, the analyst's initial 
approach to the problem should be a wholly theoretical one. That 
is, without reference to limitations of existing facilities or person- 
nel, he should prepare a list of all the different means by which 
the function might conceivably be performed. The first round 
in the process of evaluating these alternatives should then lead to 
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eliminating those which prove wholly impracticable and to dig- 
ging more deeply into those which seem promising. 

It will often be found that final decision on the question of basic 
methods must be reserved until a detailed analysis of existing 
operations has been completed and all possible improvements out- 
lined. This is necessary, of course, to obtain a fair basis of com- 
parison since, in considering new methods, maximum operating 
efficiency is presupposed. Once again, however, initial considera- 
tion of basic requirements will reduce the danger of faulty or super- 
ficial diagnosis. It will help the analyst avoid the common error 
of patching up an existing method which is fundamentally un- 
suited to the over-all job to be done. 

External Factors Affecting Complexity or Volume of Work. 
The cost of any clerical activity is largely determined not by the 
methods used in carrying it out but by company policies and by 
the requirements and practices of other departments. These ex- 
ternal factors affect clerical costs in the following three ways: 

1. They determine the volume of work to be done. 

2. They may increase the complexity of a routine by introduc- 
ing exceptions in the normal flow of work. 

3. They may produce peaks and valleys in the work load. 

In most procedures studies some attention is generally given 
to leveling out or reducing the impact of irregularities in the work 
load. Much less frequently, however, is any investigation made 
of the factors which determine volume of work or complexity of 
the procedure. The departmentalized thinking which leads to 
neglect of these causal factors is as costly as it is pervasive, for 
analysis of this type can often produce savings that dwarf those 
resulting from methods improvements. 

The most common causes of complexity in business procedures 
are lack of well-defined policies and laxness in enforcing policies. 
Whichever the cause, the result inevitably is a large number of 
exceptions to the normal routine for carrying on the activity in 
question. This means special handling, extra records, complex 
controls, higher volume of errors, and delays in the processing of 
work. 

It is particularly important, therefore, when the analyst en- 
counters an excessively involved routine, that he first examine the 
basic requirements or policies which the routine exists to satisfy. 
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He will usually find that the answer to procedures simplification 
lies within these areas and not within the mechanics of the pro- 
cedure itself. 

It is obvious, of course, that neither the substance of business 
policies nor the manner in which they are executed should be gov- 
erned principally by the clerical cost involved. But chronic vari- 
ations in the handling of recurring business matters are seldom the 
product of considered policy administration. They more often 
reflect failure to define policies or general lack of understanding 
of the policies in effect. 

An example can be found in an involved billing and accounting 
procedure that developed in a large service organization from an 
attempt to keep pace with complex and highly variable sales prac- 
tices. Few of the policy decisions which had been made were 
reduced to writing in some permanent form. And, on many sales 
matters, ad hoc decisions were continuously required in the absence 
of policies in any form. The result was that salesmen had widely 
different concepts of their authority to commit the company on 
prices and discounts, billing and payment arrangements, conver- 
sion from one type of service to another, and so on. 

Repeated efforts to improve performance within the accounting 
and billing areas were unsuccessful until the company undertook 
an intensive program of policy review and development. The out- 
growth of this program was a written manual outlining the scope 
and application of each sales policy. Existence of this manual 
accomplished two purposes: (1) By promoting a clear understand- 
ing of what policies had been established and how they should be 
applied, it made possible the setting up of effective controls to 
ensure adherence. (2) It provided the uniformity of practice 
essential to procedures standardization and simplification. 

Once the basic causes of procedures complexity have been iso- 
lated and, where possible, eliminated, attention should be turned 
to the factors determining the volume of work. Here again the 
analysis must be company-wide in scope, for these causal factors 
are rarely under the control of the departments responsible for 
carrying out the procedure. The size and diversified character of 
the savings potential in this area are illustrated by the experiences 
of the following three companies. 

The first company, a publishing house engaged in a subscrip- 
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tion-fulfillment activity, had a dual price structure that is, each 
of its products, when sold individually, was priced slightly higher 
than when sold in combination with another product. The higher 
price charged under the conditions specified produced about $6,000 
additional gross income each year, but a study revealed that it 
cost the company's business office about $8,000 a year to administer 
this price differential because its existence practically doubled the 
record-keeping job. 

The second illustration is drawn from the experience of a light 
machinery manufacturing company which undertook a cost-reduc- 
tion study of all its clerical activities. In the course of his study, 
the analyst found that the company was manufacturing its detail 
parts in such small lots (or in such short "standard runs," as they 
were called) that it was frequently necessary to machine the same 
part every four to six weeks. Aside from the adverse effect of 
this practice on manufacturing costs, it also resulted in substan- 
tially higher clerical costs. Investigation of clerical routine in five 
departments production control, inventory control, cost account- 
ing, timekeeping, and payroll showed that the work load of a 
large percentage of the clerks was determined not by the company's 
total volume of business, but by the number of shop orders proc- 
essed and, therefore, by the average size of the manufacturing lots. 

No more time was required by these clerks to process a shop 
order, material requisitions, and job timecards for 500 of a given 
part than to process this paper work for 10 of the same part. 

The clerks whose activities were affected in this manner consti- 
tuted about 60 per cent of the personnel in the five departments 
studied. Thus, when the average size of the company's manufac- 
turing lots was doubled, the work load of these five departments 
was decreased 30 per cent. 

A third company had a large, centralized files setup which was 
maintained by eight file clerks. A study of sorting and filing tech- 
niques led to the purchase of sorting racks which saved 4 man- 
hours a day or half the time of one clerk. Two years later, when 
the company's office space became critically short, the same filing 
activity was subjected to a second study. But, on this occasion, 
the company's records-retention and -destruction policies were 
analyzed for the first time. This study led to destruction of 40 
per cent of the material before it ever reached central files. With 
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this decline in volume resulting from a sound change in policy, the 
work of three clerks was saved. 

Summary. Only after the major areas outlined above have 
been fully explored should the analyst undertake an evaluation 
of the individual operations which remain and the method by 
which each is performed. This is not meant to imply that analysis 
of such details is unimportant. Indeed, this part of the attack 
seldom fails to make a worth-while contribution to savings or 
improvements either through elimination, combination, or change 
in the sequence of operations, or through simplification of the 
methods used by individual workers. But, the point to be empha- 
sized by way of a summary is that procedures research cannot be 
effective if it is limited to a study of these details. The really 
fruitful opportunities lie in evaluating the objectives of the pro- 
cedure under study, the need for and alternative methods of per- 
forming each of its major components, and the policies and prac- 
tices which determine its complexity and volume of work. To 
ignore these opportunities by concentrating on the analysis of 
individual operations and worker methods would be, as the saying 
goes, like "polishing brass on a sinking ship." 

CAUTIONS TO THE PROCEDURES ANALYST 

In developing the concept of a top-management approach to 
procedures studies, primary emphasis has been placed on a delinea- 
tion of areas to be explored. The basic premise is that the analysis 
should deal with fundamentals, not frills that it should probe 
for causes, not merely treat effects. But penetration in sizing up 
problems and opportunities is not enough. A well-balanced ap- 
proach also demands of the analyst that his recommendations 
reflect a practical appreciation of the job to be done and of the 
personnel resources available to do it. Some words of caution 
should be added, therefore, lest, in his effort to achieve a skilled 
diagnosis, the analyst lose his touch of realism in rendering treat- 
ment or writing the prescription, 

Much has already been written in this chapter about the control 
aspects of business procedures. But, in the zeal for achieving 
effective control, there is a danger of assuming that the tighter 
or more encompassing the control is made, the better will be the 
end result produced. As a practical matter, however, it is as easy 
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to err on the side of developing an unnecessarily precise, and, 
therefore, a wastefully expensive, control as it is to develop an 
inadequate ; makeshift one. The problem is nothing more or less 
than that of selecting the proper tools for the job to be done. 
Machinists cannot work to close tolerances without precision in- 
struments. On the other hand, micrometers are not needed in a 
box factory. 

The second caution is that the developmental effort should be 
aimed at creating a simple, workable procedure as distinct from a 
perfect procedure. To be sure, the initial effort should be directed 
toward developing the ideal. But once that point is reached, re- 
appraisal and modification should be made in light of the skill 
and experience of the work force and the cost of perfectionism. 
As one speaker put it, "Hire a few workers to mop the floor so that 
you don't have to develop a perfect system that will keep 400 
people from dropping things on the floor." 

This is not an invitation to resort to looseness or expediency or 
to disregard long-range improvement objectives. It is simply an 
appeal for common sense in applying theoretically sound principles 
and techniques to practical business problems. 



CHAPTER 5 

PLANNING THE PROCEDURES RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 



Up to this point, the plan of operation has been considered only 
in its purely tactical phase the method of attacking individual 
procedures projects. But, however skillful the tactics employed, 
they cannot be fully effective unless they are applied to the areas 
of greatest need or opportunity. Thus, in addition to providing 
a sound basic approach to individual projects, the plan of opera- 
tion should also include a carefully developed program of specific 
projects to be undertaken. 

This does not mean, of course, that all projects which the pro- 
cedures staff undertakes can be planned in advance or initiated 
by its own members. On the contrary, a substantial part of its 
work will always arise from conditions which could not be antici- 
pated or will come to the staff from outside sources. Following 
are three of the most common origins of this kind of project: 

1. Executive or supervisory requests for assistance in handling 
a specific procedure problem. 

2. Federal, state, or local government legislation which creates 
new procedures requirements. 

3. Changes in company policy or in the scope of its operations. 
This category may include inauguration of new services or func- 
tions; opening of new plants, warehouses, or offices; development 
of new channels of distribution; revision of personnel policies; 
and so on. 

While procedures projects arising from these sources cannot be 
planned in advance, the over-all program must be sufficiently flex- 
ible to permit their being handled promptly when they do arise. 
By their very nature, they either require immediate action or 
represent the special interest of a particular executive. For these 
reasons, the staff's effectiveness in meeting the needs of the organi- 
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zation is more likely to be judged on its handling of such projects 
than it is on the studies initiated by its own members. 

The percentage of the staff's total time required by projects of 
this origin will vary widely between periods of change and periods 
of stability. However, notwithstanding the volume or immediacy 
of such projects, some part of the staff's effort should always be 
applied to its own long-range program. This is the phase of its 
work that, over a period of time, is likely to produce the greatest 
permanent benefit. 

Stated simply, the objective of the planned program should be 
the orderly and continuous improvement of all procedures falling 
within the scope of the staff's responsibility. This suggests that 
effective program planning requires (1) sizing up the over-all job 
by listing all procedures encompassed by the staff's area of opera- 
tion, and (2) developing techniques for spotting problems and 
opportunities so that priority can be given to projects which offer 
the greatest improvement possibilities. 

SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 

As a guide to the procedures staff in outlining the scope of its 
program, a number of typical, basic procedures have been listed 
below. The list is not complete for any one type of business, 
but it is believed to cover a majority of the procedures common 
to manufacturing companies and retail stores. For other types of 
businesses, obvious additions and deletions would be required. 
Some of the processes included in the list are wholly departmental 
in scope; others clearly cut across departmental lines and, there- 
fore, fall within the responsibility of a general procedures staff. 

1. Development of price quotations and delivery estimates. 

2. Sales-order processing, shipping, and invoicing. (The com- 
parable procedure in retail stores involves preparation of sales 
checks, cash control, sales audit, and billing.) 

3. Recording of receivables and cash receipts and conduct of 
the collections function. 

4. Receipt, inspection, and pricing of merchandise returns and 
the authorization and issuance of credit. 

5. Handling of customer complaints regarding nondelivery, 
billing errors, etc. 

6. Sales analysis and reporting. 
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7. Purchasing and receiving procedures, including issuance of 
purchase requisitions, conduct of supplier negotiations and prepa- 
ration of quotation requests, issuance of purchase orders and pur- 
chase-order modifications, receipt and inspection of incoming 
materials, and return of rejected items. (In retail stores this 
process also includes merchandise marking.) 

8. Accounts payable procedures, including verification and ap- 
proval of invoices, approval and distribution of freight charges, 
recording and distribution of payables, payment of invoices, and 
determination of inventory unit prices. 

9. Manufacturing-order procedures, including preproduction 
preparation of blueprints, design specifications, bills of material, 
and operation sheets; issuance of tool job orders, stock requisitions, 
and factory work orders; movement of work in process; and 
preparation of inspection reports. 

10. Production scheduling, dispatching, expediting, and report- 
ing. 

11. Processing and control of engineering changes. 

12. Material accounting and control procedures covering product 
materials, in -process work, and salable merchandise; manufactur- 
ing, office, and maintenance supplies; tools; packing and packaging 
materials; customer-furnished materials and parts; and items re- 
turned for repair. The procedural elements of this process include 
maintenance of inventory records; pricing and charging of ma- 
terial receipts and withdrawals; accounting for scrap and rework; 
costing of sales ; control over the size, diversity, and investment in 
each inventory classification; physical verification of inventories; 
and detection and disposal of excess or obsolete items. 

13. Timekeeping and payroll procedures including time record- 
ing, verification, and pricing; labor-cost distribution; payroll prep- 
aration and distribution; and maintenance of payroll records. 

14. Procedures for processing changes in employment or payroll 
status including hirings, transfers, terminations, leaves of absence, 
rate changes, and ^classifications. 

15. Accounting for and control of special job orders including 
returned-product repairs, tool and pattern jobs, research and de- 
velopment projects, and building or equipment repair jobs. 

16. Facilities accounting and control including authorization of 
capital expenditures and maintenance of capital-equipment records. 
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The composition of this list reflects the flow-of-work approach 
developed in the preceding chapter. It reemphasizes the general 
principle that the research program should be built around proc- 
esses as the logical unit of study, rather than around jobs or organi- 
zation units. A well-balanced program, however, will always in- 
clude some projects that cut across several procedures and cover 
a single element common to all. Projects of this type have the 
value of tying together and ensuring consistency in processes pre- 
viously studied separately. 

An example of this kind of project is the reappraisal of all oper- 
ating and executive reports to make sure that collectively they 
fit together, with jigsaw-puzzle precision, into an integrated struc- 
ture of control information. Another such study might involve 
the classification of all forms by function to determine whether 
maximum consolidation and standardization have been achieved. 

A third illustration is the analysis of executive approvals re- 
quired on commonly used forms as a prerequisite to action. The 
objective of such an inquiry would presumably be twofold: (1) 
to ensure that a reasoned pattern of approvals exists for each 
homogeneous group of company- wide activities, such as inventory, 
capital, and expense purchases, or personnel hirings, transfers, rate 
changes, and discharges; (2) to make certain that preapproval of 
individual action is properly related to other control devices 
applied to the same activity. With reference to personnel action, 
for example, this would mean relating preapprovals to the use of 
budgeted expense standards, budget reports, occupational specifi- 
cations and wage ranges, and the like. 

It is true, of course, that this cross-check type of study often 
covers much ground previously explored. But, as a kind of audit 
of the staff's own work, it will prove to be profitable duplication. 
It not only ensures that related factors are properly tied together 
but also serves to pick up a good many loose ends not covered by 
individual procedures projects. 

SPOTTING PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

A list of procedures delineating the scope of the staff's responsi- 
bility is essentially a statement of its long-range objectives. Within 
this framework, the practical phase of program planning is one of 
selecting and assigning priorities to projects to be undertaken dur- 
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ing the period immediately ahead. This is not simply a matter 
of arbitrary selection or of lining up all the procedures involved 
in some logical sequence and studying them in that order. The 
elements of the over-all program vary too widely in relative 
importance at different times to justify such methods of selection. 

The job is essentially one of ensuring that that part of the staff's 
effort available to the pursuit of its own program is applied, at all 
times, to the areas where it is most needed or will produce the 
greatest benefit. This is a research job in itself. It means finding 
out, through systematic investigation and analysis, where the most 
promising opportunities or most serious problems lie. 

There are a number of means by which indexes of procedures 
problems and opportunities can be quickly spotted. Following 
are four of the most useful: 

1. A brief study of one or two selected performance factors will 
often produce valuable clues. For example, if the procedure is 
one in which speed of handling is an important requirement, the 
preliminary appraisal might be confined to a time study of the 
procedure cycle. In the filling of sales orders from stock, for 
example, this would simply involve determining the range of times 
and the average time between receipt of the order and shipment 
of the merchandise. Ordinarily this information can be obtained 
quickly at the point of completion because of the common practice 
of date-stamping orders upon receipt. Similar time studies might 
profitably be applied to the preparation of quotation price esti- 
mates, the handling of customer complaints or inquiries, and so on. 

In procedures areas where control problems are greatest, different 
performance factors, of course, would have to be studied. For 
example, effectiveness of material control procedures might be 
measured by the discrepancy between actual and book inventories 
at the time of physical inventory taking; effectiveness of produc- 
tion planning and control procedures, by such factors as the range 
of completion times per manufacturing lot, the volume of back 
ordering, and so on. 

A third area worth exploratory probing is any procedure in 
which a large number of people participate. Volume of personnel, 
by itself, is usually a fair measure of savings opportunities. Other 
indexes are recurring overtime and a heavy backlog of uncompleted 
work. 
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2. Regular operating and executive reports are another valuable 
source of Information for spotting procedures program targets. Im- 
portant among them are budget reports showing the extent to 
which clerical departments conform to established expense stand- 
ards. Production reports showing performance against delivery 
promises or the amount of idle machine time caused by lack of 
material may point to deficiencies in material control, production 
control, or procurement procedures. Narrative reports of the in- 
ternal auditing staff may also uncover weak spots, particularly if 
that group makes periodic operating audits in addition to the 
traditional financial audit. While the information contained in 
these and other reports will generally not be conclusive, it never- 
theless will spotlight problems which will repay further investi- 
gation. 

3. Analysis of customers' complaints by type often points to 
possible weaknesses in procedures . covering the development of 
delivery-promise dates, the receipt and crediting of merchandise 
returns, the invoicing of shipments, and the handling of customer 
inquiries. 

4. Finally, informal contacts with executives and supervisors 
will often provide clues to areas requiring staff attention. This is 
simply a matter of keeping in touch with the operating problems 
that are bothering line personnel, of sizing up the difficulties that 
they would like to have investigated and straightened out, 

It should not be inferred that the solution of problems revealed 
by these various means will always fall within the scope of the 
staff's responsibility. Frequently the cause will lie not in a faulty 
procedure but in poor execution or in policy deficiencies. Where 
this is true, responsibility for taking corrective action rests, of 
course, with others. 

No one of these various indexes is sufficient in itself to keep 
the staff fully informed of problems requiring its attention. But 
taken together they should provide the experienced observer with 
adequate means for keeping the procedures program geared to the 
needs of the organization. 



CHAPTER 6 

MAKING THE PROCEDURES PROGRAM PAY OFF 



In the preceding chapters attention has been concentrated on 
how to make a sound beginning on outlining the steps necessary 
to launch a procedures program. The elements dealt with are 
those which ordinarily precede successful endeavor of any kind: 
recognizing the problem, determining what needs to be done and 
who should do it, developing a logical method of attack, breaking 
down the total job into manageable work units, and programming 
the accomplishment of each. 

It must not be assumed, of course, that once these basic plans 
are developed, they are forever perfected and complete. No matter 
how sound their original design, they must be continually refined 
and adapted to new conditions if sustained effectiveness of the 
procedures program is to be assured. 

Notwithstanding this dynamic concept, however, it will be con- 
venient momentarily to regard these elements as a task of initial 
planning that is, as something undertaken before the beginning 
of procedures research as an organized activity. In this way the 
elements already covered can be related more readily to those 
which remain to be considered. 

Essentially, the drawing-board phase of our work has been 
completed. The machine has been designed, and we are now 
confronted with the somewhat more practical job of building it 
and making it run. At this point emphasis shifts from problems 
of design to problems of execution from planning to doing. 
Skilled performance in each area is equally essential to achieve- 
ment, but in each, different factors have to be reckoned with. In 
a sense, planning deals largely with abstractions with objectives, 
structure, and programs. Execution is concerned with vital forces 
with human relationships, attitudes, and interests, as well as 
with trained technicians actively applying their skills. 

This distinction highlights the nature of the remaining ingre- 
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clients necessary to effective operation. Though there are many 
factors that cause some soundly conceived procedures programs 
to fail and others to succeed spectacularly, it is the author's ex- 
perience that most of them fall readily into one of the following 
four categories: 

1. Relationships between the procedures staff and top manage- 
ment. 

2. Technical competence of the staff. 

3. Relationships between the staff and operating personnel. 

4. Effectiveness of the control over staff performance. 

STAFF RELATIONSHIPS WITH TOP MANAGEMENT 

Once a procedures staff has been brought into being, its success 
will depend materially on the maintenance of a sound relationship 
with the executive in whose area of responsibility it is to operate. 
For a company- wide program, this means the chief executive; for 
a more restricted program, a divisional or departmental executive. 

Development of this relationship is a reciprocal matter. It can- 
not flourish unless each renders unto the other. It requires of 
the executive that he give his active support to the staff which 
serves him. It requires of the staff that it merit that support 
by earning the confidence of its chief. 

This is not a new thought. The need for positive and con- 
tinuing management support of any such undertaking is widely 
accepted. Its equivalent can be heard wherever papers are read 
or discussions held about any function that involves several or 
all departments of a business. Yet such utterances are seldom 
given specific definition. The thesis having been advanced, it is 
generally left to stand as a vague and unadorned generality. As 
such, it has limited value as a stimulus to management and tempts 
others to make unwarranted assumptions regarding the nature of 
the support they have a right to receive. It will be worth while, 
therefore, to consider not only the ways in which management 
support should manifest itself but also what should not be expected 
of it. 

What "Management Support" Does Not Mean. Time and 
again one hears earnest but disheartened procedures analysts insist 
that they cannot put their recommendations into effect because, 
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as a staff, they do not have the complete and unquestioning sup- 
port of management. Occasionally this explanation is but a con- 
venient catch phrase to defend lack of accomplishment. More 
often, however, it is the sincere conviction of determined staff 
members who see only that badly needed improvements, which 
they have worked diligently to develop, are bogged down in the 
indifference, stubbornness, or inertia of operating supervisors. 
Confronted with these obstacles and convinced of the soundness of 
their recommendations, analysts frequently reveal a predisposition 
to favor what seems the quick and logical solution. They feel that 
management should give the staff full authority to enforce its 
recommendations whenever other means of securing their adoption 
have failed. (The word "enforce" is used advisedly, for it is not 
uncommon to the vocabulary of procedures personnel.) A some- 
what less extreme position, taken by others, is that top manage- 
ment itself should exercise whatever authority is necessary to 
prevent worth-while improvements from being blocked by sheer 
emotional resistance. This, of course, is only a euphemistic way 
of saying that when soundly developed procedures proposals are 
not accepted voluntarily, management should "shove them down 
the throats" of recalcitrant operating personnel. 

Fortunately most managements have been diffident about dele- 
gating or exercising their line authority in this manner and justly 
so. For it is obviously an anomaly to maintain that the coordina- 
tion of effort can be promoted through pressure or compulsion. 
But, at the same time, so long as the procedures staff persists in 
believing that management support is the means of overcoming 
resistance to specific recommendations, much of its energy will be 
dissipated by frustration and special pleading. 

It is important, therefore, for staff members to understand clearly 
the nature of their task. Theirs is a twofold job. It is not merely 
a matter of generating sound ideas through a skilled, technical 
approach to problems. It is just as much a matter of gaining the 
acceptance of those who will put their ideas into practice. No 
one would seriously contend that management support should be 
a substitute for technical competence of the staff. While it may 
be less apparent, it is no less true that management pressure 
should not be a "crutch" for the staff's lack of skill in handling 
the human-relations aspect of its work. 
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This does not gainsay the existence of apathy, lack of coopera- 
tion, or resistance on the part of operating personnel. These 
obstacles are real, and no organization is without them. But such 
factors often loom larger in the imagination than they are in 
reality. What the analyst sometimes mistakes for unwarranted 
opposition is but a natural disinclination to "buy" a product which 
is poor in design or unconvincing in its presentation. In a sense, 
therefore, the resistance of operating personnel however sub- 
jective it may be has very real value, for it will challenge the 
conscientious technician to do such outstanding work that its 
rejection by any of the persons concerned would be recognized by 
the others as pure obstructionism. 

In any event, management support should not be construed to 
mean either the assumption of management's line authority by 
procedures staff personnel or the placing of undue reliance on the 
top hierarchy for decision making as a substitute for reaching 
general agreement at lower levels through the efforts of the staff. 

What "Management Support" Does Mean. Management sup- 
port of a procedures program means belief in and cultivation of 
an idea the idea that continuous adaptation, simplification, and 
improvement of business procedures are essential to operating 
effectiveness and that the effort exerted toward this end must be 
carefully planned, thoroughly integrated, and competently directed. 
Diffusion of this idea throughout the organization cannot be ac- 
complished by passive means. It requires sustained action of a 
kind which only top management can take and without which 
procedures work must, perforce, be carried on under the most 
disheartening handicaps. 

Here, specifically, are the things that top management must do 
to fulfill its role. These responsibilities apply equally to the gen- 
eral executive sponsoring a company- or plant-wide procedures 
program and to the divisional or departmental executive having 
his own procedures staff. 

1. Stimulate among the entire executive and supervisory force 
an understanding of the problem and the opportunities it holds, 
and a will for united action. This is the nature of leadership. It 
is not just a matter of the chief executive's accepting an idea, but 
of his communicating and interpreting that idea in a way that 
gives it power and substance to those who must carry it out. 
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Efficiency, coordination, and control begin with top management's 
desire to have them. They are an attitude of mind which top 
management must not only adopt consciously but also transmit 
consistently to all other levels of management. 

Development of this attitude is not a one-time job. It must be 
worked for continuously. To be sure, a good start can be made 
by a wholehearted expression of management interest and encour- 
agement at the time the procedures program is launched. But the 
real problem is to ensure the durability and intelligent application 
of a concept by gradually building it into the thinking habits of 
key personnel. This is a job of executive and supervisory educa- 
tion. It cannot be achieved in any other way, and without it 
there is little possibility of real success. 

Following are some of the specific objectives which manage- 
ment should seek to accomplish through this process of education : 

a. A full appreciation throughout the organization of the part 
that procedures play in the administration of business affairs. 

b. An awareness of how the activities and practices of each divi- 
sion and department affect other parts of the organization. This 
involves the promotion of a company-wide point of view by insist- 
ing that before new policies and procedures are adopted by one 
department, careful attention be given to their probable effect on 
the performance and costs of other departments. 

c. Recognition of the need for continuously improving operating 
procedures and adapting them to changing conditions. Implicit 
in this point is the understanding that all operating personnel are 
responsible for participating in the improvement program, but 
that if the total effort is to be orderly and continuous, it must be 
planned, organized, and spearheaded by staff specialists. 

d. A knowledge of how the procedures staff works, its relations 
with the line organization, and its authority to initiate projects for 
which it observes a need. 

e. An understanding of how widespread the scope and objectives 
of the procedures improvement program are. This is essentially 
a job of dispelling the misconception that the program is limited 
to the office area or to the reduction of clerical costs. The oppor- 
tunities and areas of application discussed in Chap. 2 should serve 
as a useful check list in raising the organization's sights on this 
matter. 
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/. A realization that top management has a continuing interest 
in the program. One of the most practical means of demonstrat- 
ing this interest is to recognize and reward the operating super- 
visor who does an outstanding job of streamlining his own proce- 
dures or of cooperating with the staff on a broader project. 

2. Learn how to guide and use the staff. This is a particularly 
important responsibility of the line executive with respect to a 
procedures staff. Other types of planning staffs normally work 
more closely with their chief. They exist principally to increase 
his personal effectiveness; they have frequent contact with him 
and get most of their assignments directly from him. A proce- 
dures staff, on the other hand, receives many of its requests for 
service from other sources. So long as these can be fitted into its 
schedule, they are seldom discussed specifically with the chief. 
The balance of its work is made up mainly of projects originated 
by the staff itself as part of a master plan previously approved 
by the chief. Even on projects which the superior himself initiates, 
the staff may work for long periods of time before reaching a stage 
of completion suitable for discussion with him. 

These circumstances tend to break down the communication 
without which top management's initial interest and understand- 
ing are soon dissipated. While this consequence may not seem 
serious in itself, it is quickly reflected in the diminishing enthu- 
siasm of other executives and in the growing suspicion that the 
staff has lost the endorsement of its superior. 

Much of the responsibility for overcoming this hazard rests, of 
course, with the staff. But, again, the responsibility is not entirely 
a unilateral one. It must also be shared by the executive. And 
because of the circumstances peculiar to procedures staff opera- 
tion, something more than normal effort is required of both to 
ensure maintenance of a sound working relationship between them. 
The part which the staff should play is discussed later in the 
chapter. Following are some of the specific steps that the execu- 
tive can take in shouldering his share of the responsibility: 

a. Review the procedures project program in detail with the 
staff leader to ensure that it has been carefully thought through, 
that it gives adequate emphasis to the procedural phases of major 
top-management problems, and that, in general, it provides for 
applying effort to the areas that need it most. 
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b. Learn to recognize which of the problems growing out of dis- 
cussions with other executives or revealed by operating reports 
should be turned over to the procedures staff for study. 

c. Take the time to follow the progress of the program at regu- 
lar intervals in order to ensure that it is being effectively adminis- 
tered. This means making certain that the staff is not straying 
from its defined objectives or tackling problems outside the scope 
of its operation, that the program achieves and maintains momen- 
tum, and that it does get results. (The last section of this chapter 
deals with the use of regular reports as a technique for facilitating 
control over these factors.) 

d. Learn enough about procedures mechanics and the techniques 
of procedures research to appraise the quality of the staff's work. 
This does not mean that the management executive need become 
a procedures expert. It simply means that with regard to the 
staff's approach as well as its recommendations, he should be able 
to apply, intelligently, a few basic criteria which will keep him 
from "buying a pig in a poke." 

3. Finally, see that the staff gets a fair chance to do an effective 
job. This responsibility imposes two requirements on top manage- 
ment: 

a. Management must first give the procedures staff sufficient 
time to prove itself. The newly established staff is confronted 
with a major task of gaining the confidence of operating personnel. 
If the staff was recruited from company personnel with the proper 
basic qualifications but with limited experience in procedures 
analysis and design, it will also be faced with the job of developing 
a certain amount of technical know-how. There are few short cuts 
it can take in achieving either of these goals. Both are essentially 
a matter of education, and education is a slow process. But until 
both are achieved, the procedures program itself cannot be hurried 
without inviting failure. 

At least during the staff's first year of operation, its attention 
must be concentrated largely on gaming acceptance on "selling" 
its services and, in turn, winning the voluntary participation of 
operating executives and supervisors. This means that it must 
"make haste slowly"; that while it is sizing up the attitudes of 
key personnel, it must operate unobtrusively and modestly; that 
it should cut its teeth on relatively minor and noncontroversial 
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projects in order to avoid meeting major issues or infringing on 
entrenched proprietary interests at the very outset. In addition, 
the staff should take time to do its first several jobs with extreme 
thoroughness both to avoid early criticism of its approach or rec- 
ommendations as well as to provide ample opportunity for develop- 
ing or testing its techniques. 

For these reasons, management must come to understand that 
if the procedures staff is to build soundly, it must be given the 
chance to build slowly. Its performance during the first year or 
two of operation should be judged not so much by the number or 
importance of projects completed as by the progress it has made 
toward developing sound relations within the organization. Dur- 
ing that period the staff members will likely make a number of 
mistakes. How serious these mistakes are should rest not so much 
on their immediate significance as on whether or not the staff 
members readily recognize, admit, and profit by them. 

Unless the top-management group is sufficiently serious in its 
intent to adopt and hold to this long-range view, it would be 
better never to undertake a planned procedures program. To start 
the program and abandon it within a year for want of spectacular 
results would, in all probability, do more harm than good. 

b. Giving the staff a fair chance to prove itself requires next 
that top management take the steps necessary to facilitate decision 
making. This is a matter (1) of working out with divisional and 
departmental executives a simple but adequate pattern of ap- 
provals required on procedure recommendations and (2) of "key- 
ing up" the organization to reach decisions on such proposals within 
a reasonable time. 

In one manufacturing company which lacked this clarification 
and incentive with respect to decision making, procedures staff 
personnel spent about 40 per cent of its time on the creative phase 
of its work and the remaining 60 per cent on attempts to obtain 
final decisions. Considerable uncertainty existed as to whose 
approval had to be secured. Thus, to avoid criticism, staff mem- 
bers sought to obtain the approval of many persons and then to 
resolve the conflicting views presented. Against this background, 
the review and approval of procedures proposals simply pro- 
vided the opportunity for political maneuvering and self-asser- 
tion. Action on important questions was often delayed by minor 
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issues raised by persons whose authority over the matter was 
assumed rather than granted. These impediments not only re- 
duced the staff's total output but also caused confusion, discour- 
agement, and loss of creative drive among its personnel. One staff 
member aptly characterized the problem by saying, "No matter 
how good a procedure we develop, when we come to getting deci- 
sions and action, it's like trying to tie a rope around a pile of 
sand." 

Staff Responsibility for Relationships with Top Management. 
So much for the part that top management must play in giving 
support to the procedures staff and its program. If the staff is to 
merit that support, what specific steps must it take to earn the 
confidence of its chief? 

In large measure the answer, of course, lies in the accomplish- 
ments of the staff. We have already seen that achievement in the 
field of procedures research is not determined solely by the quality 
of the ideas developed, but equally by the extent to which those 
ideas are accepted and put into practice. It is logical to assume, 
therefore, that the confidence of top management in its procedures 
staff will be governed principally by the staff's technical pro- 
ficiency and by the soundness of the relationship it establishes 
with operating personnel. But before evaluating these two factors, 
it is appropriate here to consider a third the manner in which 
the staff conducts its day-to-day relations with its chief. 

An important point for procedures analysts to remember is that 
they are assistants to a line executive; that their staff exists to 
supplement him, not to create more problems for him. However 
important an organized procedures research program may be, the 
staff's responsibility is to make certain that the participation and 
support required of its chief do not become onerous to him. To 
bog him down in the details of carrying out the program would 
force him to neglect his responsibility for policy formulation and 
broader planning which are, perhaps, the principal sources of cor- 
porate growth and strength. 

Here are some of the steps the staff should take if it is to become 
a blessing rather than a curse to its chief: 

1. Learn his point of view, his way of thinking, his set of values, 
and seek to apply them in the development of recommendations 
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as well as in contacts with other executives on matters of inter- 
departmental coordination. 

2. Be sure that staff demands made upon the chief executive's 
time are necessary and purposeful. Avoid running to him with 
every minor conflict or problem, but, at the same time, keep him 
adequately informed on matters in which he is vitally interested. 
Reach agreement with him on what these matters are. Generally, 
they will include the staff's master program, summary reports of 
progress, highlights of major projects brought to completion, con- 
clusions and recommendations on projects which he requested, and 
areas of disagreement among operating personnel which the staff 
has not been able to resolve. 

3. Observe the principle of completed staff work in preparing 
for meetings with the chief executive. Think through the subjects 
to be covered and organize the major points so that they can be 
presented clearly and forcefully in a few minutes. Above all else, 
never present a problem to him without recommending a carefully 
thought-out solution. 

4. Do not undertake, without the chief executive's approval, 
any major project which is inconsistent with the program previ- 
ously agreed upon with him. 

5. Make it easy for the chief executive to indoctrinate other 
executives in the objectives and importance of the procedures pro- 
gram by preparing material he can use for this purpose. 

6. Develop, at regular intervals, the summary information top 
management needs to evaluate staff progress and results achieved. 

TECHNICAL COMPETENCE 

Proficiency in the diagnosis and solution of procedural problems 
is the product of three factors commonly regarded as prerequisites 
to successful planning of any kind. They are (1) proper mental 
qualifications, (2) specialized knowledge, and (3) perfected tech- 
niques. It will be of value to explore these factors briefly as a 
guide to development of staff selection criteria and training ob- 
jectives. 

Mental Qualifications. Observation of the work habits and type 
of thinking employed by technically competent procedures ana- 
lysts usually discloses the following basic mental faculties : 
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1. A logical, analytical, and perceptive mind. These qualities 
are reflected in his ability to isolate and define the real problem, 
to see beyond symptoms to fundamental causes, to approach the 
gathering and analysis of data by orderly processes of thought, and 
to detect obscure but significant relationships among the data 
obtained. 

2. Ingenuity and imagination. These are required not only in 
conceiving original solutions and detecting opportunities to apply 
established methods, but also in visualizing the probable conse- 
quences of each alternative considered. 

3. Balanced judgment. This is essential in evaluating the rela- 
tive importance of factors bearing on the problem and in sorting 
and testing ideas so that the conclusions reached represent the best 
compromise. 

These qualities of the mind should be regarded as controlling 
factors in recruiting a procedures staff. While a natural ability 
along the lines indicated can be strengthened through training and 
experience, it cannot be conceived by these processes. For that 
reason, proper mental qualifications, together with certain behavior 
characteristics discussed in the next section of this chapter, must 
be considered selection criteria and not staff development objec- 
tives. 

Specialized Knowledge. The procedures analyst should be thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in the fundamental principles of business 
organization and control, procedures formulation, and work sim- 
plification. In addition, he must have a practical, working knowl- 
edge of the various types of office equipment. This does not mean, 
of course, that he need be an expert in each type. But he must 
be sufficiently informed about the uses, operating characteristics, 
and limitations of each to be able to develop sound, mechanical 
applications. Finally, his specialized knowledge should cover the 
other two basic tools used in performing the clerical function 
space and supplies (of which the most important is business 
forms). Specifically, his knowledge in these areas should consist 
of the principles of office layout and forms design. 

Perfected Techniques. The third factor bearing on the tech- 
nical excellence of the staff's work has to do with how it conducts 
its studies. This is partly a matter of general approach to pro- 
cedures problems (which has been covered in Chap. 4) and partly 
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a matter of technique. The remaining chapters are devoted mainly 
to an exposition of formalized and tested techniques for carrying 
out each step in a procedures project. It will suffice, therefore, 
to say here that although a sound, general approach must be con- 
sidered the more fundamental requirement, the development of 
systematic techniques is by no means unimportant. The gather- 
ing and analysis of procedural data in a predetermined, orderly, 
and precise manner, instead of in a hit-and-miss way, produce 
benefits of three kinds: (1) They speed up performance of the 
work. (2) They tend to improve the quality of the final product 
by promoting greater thoroughness by ensuring that all signifi- 
cant facts are gathered and all types of improvement possibilities 
explored. (3) They do much to make operating people conscious 
of improvement opportunities and to educate them in analyzing 
by themselves the procedural activities in which they are engaged. 

The last two factors named specialized knowledge and tech- 
niques should be viewed principally as staff training needs. 
While it is desirable, of course, to recruit the staff from candidates 
who have had previous experience in procedures analysis, this 
requirement should be secondary to mental and personal quali- 
fications as criteria for selection. 

But even when these basic qualifications are satisfied, the staff 
director must not make the mistake of assuming that on- the- job 
coaching of new staff members during their first few assignments 
is enough to overcome their initial deficiencies. If the technical 
competence of the entire staff is to be maintained at a high level, 
there must be an organized and continuous training program. The 
second section of this book is aimed specifically at supplying a 
guide for the development of such a program. 

There are, in addition, a number of other sources on which pro- 
cedures analysts should draw to supplement their own experience 
in both the human relations and the technical phases of their work. 
Several universities in our larger cities have recently added courses 
in the development and improvement of business procedures. 
Business periodicals and meetings of professional associations offer 
increasing opportunities to keep in touch with current thought and 
practice on procedures matters in other companies. Finally, the 
staff should build up a file of reference material on such subjects 
as office equipment and supplies, forms design, procedures charting 
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techniques, typical performance times on common clerical opera- 
tions, and so on. 

STAFF RELATIONS WITH OPERATING PERSONNEL 

Notwithstanding the obvious importance of technical compe- 
tence, it is unfortunately true that the more proficient the staff 
becomes in this respect, the more difficulty it is likely to encounter 
in gaining the cooperation of operating personnel. While the 
mediocre staff may not produce spectacular results, by the same 
token, it is less apt to disturb old habits or probe sensitive spots. 
But the more penetrating the analyst's observation of problems 
and the more fundamental his diagnoses, the greater is the danger 
that his efforts will incite suspicion and resistance. 

This danger cannot easily be avoided, for it is inherent in the 
very nature of the work. On the one hand, the task of the pro- 
cedures analyst is essentially that of looking for weak spots, of 
constantly seeking better ways for others to do their jobs. By 
virtue of his interests and experience, he generally possesses a 
highly developed critical faculty. Thinking only of the benefits 
to be achieved or the credit to be gained through adoption of his 
plans, he becomes impatient and irritated by delayed acceptance 
or indifferent execution. 

On the other hand, the operating executive or supervisor is just 
as prone to feel that investigation of his activities by an outsider 
constitutes tacit deprecation of his managerial record. Sensing an 
implication of criticism, he is quick to point out the analyst's lack 
of knowledge about the subject being administered, and slow to 
recognize the compensating value of specialized knowledge about 
procedures as a technique of administration. And the more fruit- 
ful the ideas developed by the analyst as a result of the study, the 
more resentful the supervisor is likely to feel for not having thought 
of them himself. 

If the procedures staff sees its responsibility as consisting not 
only of developing ideas but also of stimulating their adoption, 
it will neither ignore these natural handicaps nor regard them 
with pessimism. Rather, it will give as careful thought to obtain- 
ing the emotional and intellectual sanction of its recommendations 
by operating personnel as it does to performing the technical 
phases of its task. Without such acceptance, the constructive 
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changes made as a result of its work are not likely to be substantial, 
either in numbers or importance. At best, the staff must suffer 
passive cooperation or indifference. At worst, it might encounter 
open antagonism, willful sabotage of its work, or the spreading of 
harmful rumors about its objectives or competence. 

The extent to which the operating personnel voluntarily accepts 
and carries out procedures recommendations is directly related to 
the following four factors: (1) its understanding of the staff's 
work; (2) its participation in that work; (3) the recognition it 
receives; and (4) its confidence in the staff. Subsequent chapters 
offer suggestions on practical ways of achieving these objectives 
during each of the several steps of a procedures project. It will 
suffice here, therefore, to consider what these factors mean in 
actual practice and how they contribute to the staff's effectiveness 
in stimulating profitable action. 

Understanding. It is an exceptional program or plan, the under- 
lying objectives of which are readily self-evident to those who have 
not participated in its formulation. Though the mechanics of a 
proposed course of action may be clear enough in themselves, the 
attitudes of those whom it affects will be largely determined by 
their understanding of the purpose behind it and of the need 
or justification for it. In short, acceptance depends not so much 
on an understanding of what is to be done as on why it is to be 
done. 

The responsibility of top management for spreading this kind 
of understanding has already been discussed. Its educational and 
promotional effort must be focused, for the most part, on the 
objectives of the procedures program as a whole and on the logic 
behind having the activity spearheaded by a staff group. But the 
real test of acceptance will be found in the attitudes of operating 
executives, supervisors, and workers toward specific projects affect- 
ing them personally. To the staff itself, therefore, falls the respon- 
sibility for sharing its knowledge with the operator for ensuring 
his understanding of the reasons for each study, of the way the 
study will be conducted, and of the help he will gain from it. This 
is the staff's starting point in overcoming the uncertainty and 
suspicion that foster resistance. 

Participation. Human nature is such that if one is asked to 
work on his own idea, he will do so in white heat; if he is asked 
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to work on the idea of another, he will do so indifferently. There 
is no greater stimulus to the adoption of procedures improvements 
than having had those who must carry them out participate cre- 
atively in their development. The measure of one's interest and 
enthusiasm with regard to new operating techniques is generally 
determined by the extent to which he can identify them at least 
in part as the product of his ow r n thinking. 

This, in itself, would be reason enough for the procedures analyst 
to avoid the temptation of relying exclusively on his own versa- 
tility or self-sufficiency. But there are other equally compelling 
reasons for his encouraging operator participation. The first is 
that operating personnel can make a real contribution to the 
undertaking a contribution for which there is no adequate sub- 
stitute. The analyst's special function is that of applying system- 
atic techniques to the diagnosis and solution of procedural prob- 
lems. The operator's peculiar talent, on the other hand, lies in 
his intimate knowledge and experience with respect to existing 
activities and problems. These two elements complement each 
other, and their full utility is realized only when they are merged. 
Once that is achieved, the development of improvements becomes 
the function of both. There are no proprietary rights to the gen- 
eration of ideas. 

Thus, quite apart from considerations of strategy in gaining 
acceptance, the procedures staff must seek operator participation 
as a means of building a better product one that will meet the 
test of operating realities. Staff members must develop the con- 
viction that their work calls not for highly individualized diagnoses 
and independent thinking, but for a synthesis of all the intellectual 
resources that can be brought to bear on the problem. In relative 
effectiveness, it is the difference between a sniper and a task force. 

In no sense does this relieve the staff of responsibility for final 
results. It simply means that the staff's work must be conducted 
in such a way that the cumulative knowledge, experience, and 
judgment of the organization are tapped. 

In addition to improving the quality of end results, participation 
of line personnel usually speeds up the conduct of procedures 
studies and thus further multiplies the staff's effectiveness. The 
survey phase is facilitated by operator knowledge of sources of 
information and by operator assistance in gathering data. If con- 
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elusions and recommendations are reached jointly, elaborate writ- 
ten reports and lengthy discussions are less likely to be required 
in obtaining final approvals. If operating personnel has acquired 
adequate background throughout the course of the study, it can 
usually carry out the installation phase of the project with a 
minimum of guidance from the staff. 

The final inducement can be found in the benefits that accrue 
to operators themselves from participation in procedures projects. 
This experience tends to develop closer teamwork among them and 
to broaden their points of view. It heightens their interest in 
procedural matters. By being exposed to the use of rational tech- 
niques, they learn to think more analytically and to act with 
greater effectiveness on their own problems. 

Recognition. The importance of giving adequate recognition 
to those one wishes to persuade is sufficiently obvious that it needs 
mention only to indicate the forms that such recognition may take. 
The most common form, of course, is in acknowledging coopera- 
tion received and in giving credit for ideas contributed. The 
important thing for the staff to remember, however, is that appre- 
ciation expressed to the contributor is courtesy; credit given to 
the contributor before others is recognition. Procedures analysts 
will do wisely to be neither careless nor reluctant about this mat- 
ter, for nothing will destroy their standing with operating per- 
sonnel more quickly than the piracy of ideas however uninten- 
tional it may be. Nor need the analyst fear as some are wont to 
do that his own reputation will be diminished by the recognition 
others receive from the assignment he has carried out. It is sur- 
prising how a readiness to give generous credit to others reflects 
even greater credit on the donor. 

Another form of recognition lies in making use of the suggestions 
received from operating personnel, whether these ideas have to 
do with the manner of conducting the study or the procedural 
plan developed from it. This is not always possible, of course, 
but in any event a sincere effort should be made to adopt each 
suggestion received or modify it to a usable form. If some can- 
not be used, the reasons should be carefully explained to the con- 
tributor. 

The final form of recognition has to do not with the contribu- 
tions made but with the place occupied in the organization struc- 
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ture by those whom the study affects. This might be termed the 
recognition oj position. It simply requires of the analyst that he 
avoid "running around end" that he make all his contacts from 
the top down through each executive and supervisor concerned. 

Confidence in the Staff. It is reasonable to assume that the 
confidence of operating personnel in the procedures staff will be 
substantially influenced by the staff's technical competence by 
its reputation for doing each job as well as it can be done. But 
in its effort to gain acceptance, the staff cannot afford to rely 
solely on the "authority of its ideas/' for, to an even greater extent, 
perhaps, its relationships with the line organization will be gov- 
erned by the personal conduct of its members. This means some- 
thing more than mere tact or the quality that is loosely referred 
to as the "ability to get along with people." It is a composite of 
many factors which add up to faith in the integrity of staff mem- 
bers and to a comfortable feeling toward them and their work. 

It is not intended to recite the many personality and character 
traits generally considered necessary to achieve these ends. Rather, 
it is hoped that the practitioner will profit more from a consider- 
ation of the type of conduct that begets confidence. In all likeli- 
hood, he will gain more practical value from thinking in terms 
of what he must do, rather than what he must be. 

If the line organization is to have faith in the integrity of the 
staff, its members must establish a reputation for intellectual hon- 
esty and fair dealing. This is not only a matter of honoring con- 
fidences, but also of seeking the correction of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions by working out their solution with the supervisor directly 
concerned, rather than by making them known to his superiors. 

A second requirement is that the staff avoid playing corporate 
politics or even giving the appearance of it. This is not easy 
because politics within a business organization revolve around posi- 
tion, functions, and responsibilities, and these are the elements 
with which the staff must deal in its work. Procedures changes 
are one of the means through which the manipulator seeks to gain 
personal advantage. 

Two general rules of conduct, however, will help the analyst 
escape political involvement: (1) Avoid discussing personalities, 
Particularly, do not seek to gain favor with one by concurring in 
his adverse opinion of another. (2) Be completely impartial in 
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the formulation of recommendations. Even those individuals who 
are encouraging the recommendation of changes which are advan- 
tageous to themselves will respect the analyst for being entirely 
impartial and will realize that if he has not favored them he is 
not likely to favor others. 

The third measure of the staff's integrity in the minds of oper- 
ating people is the action taken by the staff on their suggestions. 
This point has already been covered, but it is worth emphasizing 
here that if the staff is not sincere in its intent to incorporate 
worth-while suggestions in its recommendations, it would do bet- 
ter not to solicit them at all. 

Finally, the staff must be conservative in the promises or claims 
it makes. This applies equally to estimates of savings to be 
achieved, to estimates of time required to complete a study or 
install a new procedure, and to appraisals of benefits actually 
realized. 

When the staff has earned a reputation for honesty and forth- 
rightness, it will have gone a long way toward bringing about the 
second condition requisite to gaining confidence the development 
of a comfortable feeling among operating personnel toward the 
staff and its work. But the cultivation of this feeling does not 
rest on integrity alone. It requires something more than trust- 
worthiness or the assurance that one will be dealt with fairly. 
Here are some additional . "dos" and "don'ts" for the staff to 
observe in its effort to achieve this goal: 

1. Establish a reputation for helpfulness not for masterminding. 
Procedures analysts should endeavor to create the feeling in the 
mind of every person with whom they come in contact that they 
are not developing a procedure to be handed to him as a finished 
package for installation, but that they are helping him to improve 
his operations and to think for himself. In place of making pro- 
nouncements about what the operator ought to do, they should 
reason out a course of action with him. They must be wary of the 
temptation to jump to conclusions and of the assumption that 
because they are specialists they must always have a ready answer 
for every question asked or problem raised. They will find that 
there is great strength in the honest admission, "I don't know' 7 or 
"That's an angle I hadn't thought of." In short, the discreet staff 
is one whose members avoid the implication that they are experts 
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and know all the answers. Instead, they seek to convince the 
operator that they know how to investigate and to analyze and 
that, with this knowledge, they are helping him reach sound con- 
clusions from established facts. 

2. Save face. Much of the operator's resentment of implied 
criticism can be forestalled if the analyst lets it be known that 
there is some understandable excuse or reasonable explanation for 
the unfavorable condition he encounters. This does not mean 
that he must manufacture excuses but simply that he must take 
the time to think about why something went wrong and to show 
his tolerance and understanding of what he finds. And in his zeal 
for spotting weaknesses and opportunities for improvement, he 
should not let himself become too casual about the strong points 
of the procedures he surveys. To be sure, he may be able to do 
nothing to improve them, but it will repay him to let others 
know that he recognizes their merit. 

3. Avoid the spectacular. The analyst does not necessarily have 
to engineer a complete reorganization of each activity he studies 
to prove that he is "on his toes." The ingenuity and imagination 
required of him are not qualities to be exploited. His function is 
to develop practical, worth-while, and acceptable improvements, 
not to seek spectacular changes for their own sake. He is a plan- 
ner and a builder, not a pyrotechnist. 

This is not written to discourage major changes or fundamen- 
tally new concepts. It is merely a plea for circumspection in 
approaching them. The analyst must make sure that his inno- 
vations are a better way, not just a different way, and that the 
measurable benefits they promise to produce will outweigh the 
cost and confusion of the change-over. 

4. Think vicariously. In his approach to each study, the staff 
member should concern himself more with determining what is in 
the minds of those with whom he works than with expressing his 
own ideas and convictions. He should strive to place himself in 
the position of the other and to think about the problem at hand 
from that person's point of view. The more often and more skill- 
fully he does this, the more effective he will be in energizing con- 
structive action on his recommendations. By studying the people 
he works with; by observing their reactions to varying conditions 
and to certain influences; by learning something of their experi- 
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enees, prejudices, and ambitions, the analyst will know better how 
to treat and deal with them to gain their confidence. By thinking 
in terms of their apprehensions or interests, his arguments will be 
vastly more meaningful and persuasive. By showing a sincere 
willingness to listen and learn, he will develop a reputation for 
tolerance and understanding that will gain him far greater accept- 
ance than his technical proficiency. 

CONTROL OF STAFF PERFORMANCE 

One of the conditions peculiar to the operation of most staffs 
is the high degree of variability in their units of work. This is 
particularly true of the procedures staff. No two of its projects 
are alike in scope, in the conditions encountered, in the time re- 
quired for completion, or in the character of results achieved. 
There are no regular, daily tasks for the staff to perform, nor are 
its members normally subject to close supervision. Their work is 
essentially that of examination, diagnosis, and deliberation all 
mental processes for which there are no ready standards of meas- 
urement. 

For these reasons it frequently happens that little or no effective 
control is exercised over staff performance either quantitatively 
or qualitatively. Yet, the very circumstances that make the exer- 
cise of such control difficult, also increase the need for it. Without 
some systematic means of checking up on the entire staff's work, 
it is not reasonable to expect that its members will continuously 
put forth their best efforts or that an adequate basis will be pro- 
vided for strengthening their performance. 

Control should be exercised over the following three phases of 
the staff's operation: (1) work undertaken; (2) progress of each 
project (the quantitative element) ; and (3) results achieved (the 
qualitative element). 

Work Undertaken. The principal basis for controlling this 
element is the staff's master program or plan discussed in Chap. 5. 
But, in addition to operating within these limits, the staff leader 
should satisfy himself that two other specifications are met before 
a new project is launched. The first is that the estimated benefits 
obtainable are greater than the probable cost of achieving them; 
the second, that the study can be undertaken without unreason- 
able interference with other projects currently being carried out. 
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The second of these controls is usually the more difficult to 
apply, particularly when a large part of the staff's work is requested 
by operating executives and supervisors. Under these circumstances 
there is a strong temptation to try "keeping everybody happy." 
But unless the staff is careful to keep from being spread too thin, 
it is likely to find itself buried under a multitude of in-process 
jobs which it never seems quite able to bring to completion. 

Work Progress. The basis for controlling progress on each staff 
assignment should be an estimate of the man-days required to 
complete the study. Projects likely to take more than two or 
three weeks should be broken down into their major steps and a 
time estimate prepared for each. These estimates should be made 
by the analyst assigned to the project and approved by the staff 
director before the study is begun. 

Such estimates, of course, cannot always be precise. On some 
studies the analyst will meet special conditions or unusual delays 
that could not have been anticipated. On others he may find it 
necessary to redefine the initial objectives or scope as the work 
progresses. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, however, advance estimates 
of time requirements have many values. They force the staff ana- 
lyst to plan his day-to-day work more carefully. They keep him 
alert by providing a bogey against which he can continuously check 
his own accomplishments. For the staff director, they are the 
means for measuring the progress of each assignment. They 
enable him to make more realistic promises regarding the avail- 
ability of staff members to undertake new studies. Finally, they 
serve as the basis for his reports to the chief executive on the staff's 
progress and its in-process load. 

The types of records and reports needed to maintain control 
over this element will vary considerably depending on the size of 
the staff. For a group of two or three members, a simple card or 
notebook record of in-process studies and periodic oral reports to 
the staffs principal should suffice. 

For large staffs engaged continuously in many projects, the con- 
trol problem becomes more complex. Here, various visual control 
devices can be used to great advantage in keeping track of staff 
operations and in reporting progress to others. 
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Chart 1 shows one type of visual device used for these purposes. 
This control board was developed by the general procedures direc- 
tor of a large manufacturing company to facilitate control of his 
own staff's assignments and to coordinate its work more effectively 
with that of several departmental procedures staffs. Two such 
boards were needed to list all the projects then under way in the 
company. To keep progress information up to date, projects of 
average duration were checked semiweekly and longer range proj- 
ects weekly. At the end of each month, both boards were photo- 
graphed, and 10- by 14-inch photographic prints were sent to the 
company president as a summary report of project status. 

A less elaborate but equally useful control device is the conven- 
tional Gantt chart. Chart 2 in the next chapter shows how this 
type of chart can be adapted to the scheduling of procedures 
projects and the reporting of progress. 

Results Achieved. The ultimate test of a staff's effectiveness 
lies in the comparison of its operating costs with the benefits it 
produces. This is not an easy test to apply. The value of im- 
proved control, closer coordination, or faster action obviously can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents. Even on cost-reduction 
projects, savings cannot always be determined accurately. 

Nevertheless, the staff director should keep some record of 
accomplishments on each completed study. Estimates of savings 
should include only those actually realized, not those claimed to 
be obtainable. Intangible benefits should simply be listed with- 
out any attempt at measurement. 

Care must be exercised in using these records to avoid placing 
undue emphasis on the measurable savings achieved. In the long- 
run, the intangible benefits of procedures research are generally 
the more valuable. The staff should not be encouraged to ignore 
these opportunities by the pressure for cost reduction. 

If this caution is observed, however, these records can be of 
real value to the director and his superior for an occasional over- 
all appraisal of staff performance. In addition, the very process 
of evaluating and recording results at the conclusion of each study 
accomplishes a significant purpose: It helps to target the staff 
training program by calling attention to opportunities for improved 
performance on future projects. 
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The results achieved from any given procedures project are 
largely circumscribed by the kind of a beginning that is made 
by the care that the staff takes to lay the proper groundwork before 
starting active work on the study itself. If the preparatory effort 
is thorough and painstaking, it will be reflected in the certainty, 
dispatch, and penetration with which the study is conducted and 
in the cooperation which is given by operating personnel. If it is 
casual or superficial, there is likely to be much floundering and 
misapplied effort by the staff as well as inadequate understanding 
by those whom the study affects. This may seem obvious. Yet 
it is surprising how often a staff will plunge into a new assignment 
without taking the time to think it through carefully or to create 
an atmosphere favorable to its performance. 

The first two steps in a procedures study should, therefore, be 
devoted to planning the project in detail and to paving the way 
with the operating personnel concerned. Most staffs will profit 
from an objective analysis of the amount of attention they are 
accustomed to giving these factors. They will generally find that 
they are far from reaching the point of diminishing returns that 
increased time and thought spent on these initial steps will be 
repaid severalfold in faster, more effective performance and in a 
higher percentage of recommendations acted upon favorably. 

PROJECT PLANNING 

Planning is no more than "charting your course before you 
begin." It is far easier to plan, follow a plan, and modify it if 
necessary, than to start by "riding off in all directions" and to 
conclude by working under considerable pressure long after the 
study could have been completed smoothly and with the assurance 
that no important point had been overlooked. 

105 
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The characteristics of a good project plan are that it specifies 
clearly (1) what is to be done, (2) how it is to be done, (3) who 
will do it, and (4) when it is to be done. 

Before each of these elements is considered, it should be brought 
out that development of a detailed plan will often require a brief 
exploratory survey aimed at acquiring background information 
about the problem or activity to be studied. Ordinarily this can 
be accomplished quickly and satisfactorily by conferring with a 
few key executives and supervisors, including some who are actu- 
ally engaged in the activity and others directly affected by it. 
The objectives of these conferences should be threefold: (1) to 
determine the symptoms and possible causes of difficulties or to 
discover major improvement opportunities; (2) to evaluate the 
size of the job that lies ahead; and (3) to make an initial appraisal 
of the attitudes of operating personnel toward the study. 

The process of acquiring this background is mainly one of asking 
intelligent questions about the operating experiences and prob- 
lems of the persons interviewed their understanding of the spe- 
cific problem at hand; the nature and objectives of the major 
functions performed ; the volume of work and number of employees 
involved; factors affecting the volume, irregularity, complexity, 
or quality of the work; and so on. Depending, of course, on the 
scope of the activity to be studied, the time required for this initial 
survey might range from a few hours to as many days. But any 
reasonable amount of time spent in this pursuit will be soundly 
invested, for, without it, development of a worth-while project 
plan is scarcely possible. 

Determining What Is to Be Done. When a procedures study 
is undertaken because of something that went wrong or was re- 
quested by someone outside the staff, the first step in planning 
the project is that of thinking through the real problem. This is 
a matter of distinguishing between symptoms and causes and of 
determining whether the conditions which precipitated the study 
reflect the whole problem or just a segment of it. 

The procedures staff in a large machinery manufacturing com- 
pany operating several plants was assigned the task of stream- 
lining the company's procedures covering personnel fairings and 
transfers. The complaint of those who requested the study was 
that the time-consuming paper work involved in these processes 
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had given rise to two types of problems: (1) Serious delays were 
experienced in hiring new employees. (2) Employee grievances 
arose frequently because of failure to pay transferred employees 
promptly at their new location. The second problem developed 
because payroll records were not changed until all the prescribed 
approving signatures had been obtained on the transfer authori- 
zation form; the employee, however, was usually transferred as 
soon as the form had been filled out by the supervisor requesting 
the transfer. 

In light of this initial definition of the problem, the staff's 
specific assignment was to cut in half the time required to process 
these forms by developing recommendations for speeding up their 
routing, review, and approval. A number of suggestions were made 
by the executives and supervisors who initiated the study. One 
was that extra copies of each form be prepared so that approving 
signatures could be obtained concurrently rather than consecu- 
tively. Another was that "Urgent" stickers be attached to the 
forms and that no person be allowed to hold the form more than 
four hours. Finally, it was suggested that the staff look into the 
"pros" and "cons" of prohibiting employee transfers until all pre- 
scribed approvals had been obtained. 

The staff's exploratory survey disclosed that the company's 
written instructions governing these activities specified as many 
as four approvals requisite to the hiring of a new employee and 
as many as five on a transfer two in the line of authority from 
which the employee was to be transferred and three in that to 
which he was to be transferred. In addition to these approvals 
having official sanction, more than one divisional executive had 
informed his subordinates that he wished to approve all personnel 
additions within his line of authority. In large divisions, this often 
had the effect of adding to the list of approving signatures already 
prescribed. Thus, in actual practice, the pattern of approvals had 
been built up by superimposition rather than reduced by delega- 
tion. 

In digging into the reasons for this cumbersome control mecha- 
nism, the staff discovered that although a system of departmental 
budgets had been in effect for some years, summary reports of 
actual performance were not being used effectively to control 
operating results including the item of man-power expense, which 
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was of immediate concern. Budget reports had fallen into disuse 
because they were seldom available before the twenty-fifth of the 
month following that covered by the report. And even when they 
became available, their use was discouraged by the poor arrange- 
ment of data and the sheer volume of information reported. As 
an alternative, therefore, key executives sought to obtain control 
over man-power expense by their preapproval of individual actions 
which, in effect, forced them to labor as their own statisticians. 

From this preliminary review it became evident to the staff that 
both the delay in obtaining final decisions on hirings as well as 
the large number of grievances arising out of employee transfers 
were merely symptomatic. Nor was the real problem that of 
finding ways to speed up these activities. The real problem was 
twofold: (1) to increase the timeliness and utility of operating 
reports as a control device; (2) to recognize that preapprovals are 
but one type of control which must be evaluated in relation to all 
other types so that a simple but highly integrated control structure 
could be evolved. 

This illustration shows that the isolation and definition of basic 
problems are, perhaps, of greater consequence than all the other 
thinking in which the procedures staff must engage. They are, 
by themselves, creative acts, for they open the way to fundamental 
and relatively permanent solutions as opposed to expedient patch- 
ing up of weak spots. 

Project Planning in the Staff -initiated Study. When the staff 
itself initiates a study aimed at appraising an existing procedure 
and discovering improvement opportunities, there is, of course, 
no problem to define. Here the initial step in project planning 
becomes that of defining the objectives of the study. This is 
essentially a matter of predetermining what is to be accomplished 
of thinking through the results to be expected and the form 
the completed study will take. 

If this statement of objectives is to be a useful guide in develop- 
ing the remaining elements of the project plan, care must be taken 
to ensure that it is sufficiently specific. For example, if the activity 
to be analyzed has an important bearing on the quality of service 
rendered to customers, it is not enough merely to state that the 
objective is to improve customer service. The analyst must think 
through exactly how customer service is affected and state his 
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objectives in those terms. Thus, in effect, he breaks down the 
general objective into its component parts, each of which points 
to a specific subactivity requiring detailed study. 

This type of breakdown is illustrated in the following statement 
developed in connection with the planning of major changes in 
the accounting system of a Middle Western manufacturing com- 
pany. At one time the activities of this company were almost 
entirely confined to the job-lot machining of detailed parts for 
companies engaged in the assembly of finished items. A few years 
ago the company developed its own line of finished products which 
since have become an increasingly large part of its business. The 
statement which follows represents one of several projects under- 
taken during this period to adapt company procedures to the 
requirements of a different type of manufacture. 

The general objective of this study is to provide the basis for more effective 
control of manufacturing progress and costs by developing procedures for col- 
lecting accurate cost, time, and quantity data applicable to each manufacturing 
operation at all plants. 

Specifically the project is designed to accomplish all or as many of the fol- 
lowing subsidiary objectives as prove to be worth while: 
I. With reference to the Manufacturing Division: 

1. To supply data for: 

a. Machine activity reports covering productive operations and rework 
as well as nonproductive operations and tool making. 

b. Development of allowed times. 

c. Adjusting machine-load schedules. 

d. Reporting production progress. 

2. To facilitate the analysis of scrap and rework. 
II. With reference to Accounting: 

1. To develop operation cost data for estimating purposes. 

2. To provide the basis for checking attendance hours against labor-cost- 
card hours. 

3. To facilitate the accounting distribution of labor. 

4. To supply data for: 

a. Determining actual cost of scrap and rework. 

b. Achieving tighter control over work-in-process inventories. 

Unless the objectives of each undertaking are defined with some 
such precision as this, the study is likely to be characterized by 
confusion, waste motion, and random pursuit of whatever fancied 
opportunities happen to capture the analyst's attention. A second- 
ary benefit is that a clear statement of what one is trying to 
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accomplish will generally prevent the launching of projects which 
should never have been undertaken at all. Particularly where the 
study is aimed at achieving measurable gains, the range of prob- 
able savings can usually be estimated with reasonable accuracy in 
advance. Where this is possible, a realistic comparison of savings 
estimates with the probable cost of carrying out the project will 
forestall unprofitable ventures and provide a rough standard for 
measuring performance on those undertaken. 

Planning How to Do It. With the desired end result clearly 
established, project planning proceeds with a determination of the 
specific action steps necessary to reach that goal. This part of the 
preparatory work should cover the following three factors: 

1. Areas to Be Covered. This element of the project plan should 
be expressed in terms both of functions and of organization groups 
or positions involved. Where several operating units of the busi- 
ness are engaged in the activity under consideration as, for ex- 
ample, in a chain of retail stores the analyst should determine 
which unit will be studied and which will be used later for a trial 
installation of the procedures developed. 

2. Facts to Be Gathered. Next, the analyst should determine 
and list for each stated objective, or each phase of the defined 
problem, all information, statistical data, and viewpoints required 
to arrive at sound conclusions and recommendations. This state- 
ment of the facts to be obtained should also outline the specific 
elements of work to be analyzed within the prescribed area. That 
is, the analyst should determine in advance whether the objectives 
of the study can be achieved by limiting the analysis to procedures, 
clerical methods, forms, records, and reports, or whether he should 
also cover policies, organization structure, personnel, facilities, and 
layout of the work area. Finally, he should decide how each set 
of facts is to be obtained that is, whether by interviewing super- 
visors and workers, by relying on existing operating statistics, by 
making an actual audit of the work, by requesting operating per- 
sonnel to accumulate certain data, or by some other means. 

These first two factors in the plan of action have the effect of 
defining the scope and limitations of the project. Even with a 
clear statement of problems and objectives, procedures studies 
have a tendency to spread out and cover more ground than neces- 
sary unless their scope is first delineated in terms such as these. 
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In addition, the specific listing of work elements to be covered will 
permit the analyst to reach a clearer understanding and agreement 
with operating department heads regarding the extent of the study. 
3. Strategy in Conducting the Study. Finally, the "how-to-do- 
it" part of the project should make specific provision for gaining 
the understanding, acceptance, and participation of operating per- 
sonnel. This is simply a conscious application of the principles 
of staff-line relationship at the time each individual project is 
undertaken. The need for more careful advance planning of this 
element is ably expressed by Wiren and Heyel in the following 
statement: * 

The human-relations part of the problem is never simple. . . . The paradox 
is that the exact reverse is usually the apparent condition; determination of the 
'best method seems difficult, and the human-relations phase of the solution is 
usually not considered worth special study when the plans are laid. 

Assigning Responsibility and Scheduling the Project. Ordi- 
narily a procedures project consists of the following major parts: 

1. Making arrangements with line personnel. 

2. Gathering and verifying the facts. 

3. Analyzing the facts and developing conclusions and recom- 
mendations. (This step may include preparing initial drafts of 
project reports, proposed forms, procedure flow charts or instruc- 
tions, etc.) 

4. Obtaining approval of recommendations. 

5. Installing new procedures and eliminating those to be re- 
placed. 

6. Following up the installation to incorporate revisions and 
improvements developed during the change-over. 

On small projects, a single staff member would ordinarily carry 
out all phases of the study. On large projects, however, even 
some of the major elements listed above might be subdivided and 
distributed among a team composed of staff and line personnel. 
This is most likely to be true of the fact-gathering process, which 
often is readily separable into distinct and sizable segments. In 
any event, the project plan should clearly state who is responsible 
for each identifiable part of the study and how much time each 
of these assignments is estimated to require. 

1 Wiren, Alexis R,., and Carl Heyel, "Practical Management Research," 1st ed., 
pp. 144-145, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1945. 
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Project Planning Forms. Procedures staffs will generally find 
it useful to adopt some kind of standard form to be followed in 
drawing up project plans. By establishing a framework of infor- 
mation required, such a device tends to ensure greater uniformity 
and completeness in the plans developed. In addition, the require- 
ment that plans be reduced to writing will force staff members to 
be somewhat more diligent and circumspect about this matter 
than they might otherwise be. Finally, the value of a written 
commitment as an incentive to the analyst and a basis for control 
by the leader has already been considered. 

The form used by one procedures staff for this purpose is repro- 
duced in Chart 2. Its five sheets have been filled out with a hypo- 
thetical project plan to show how they can be adapted to the type 
of definition that has been recommended. Of particular interest 
is the fourth sheet showing the use of a Gantt chart for scheduling 
the various steps of the project. As the project is carried out, red 
lines indicating actual progress are drawn on this sheet above the 
black schedule lines appearing in the chart. These data are not 
only the principal control tool of the staff leader, but they also 
serve as a monthly progress report to his superior. For purposes 
of this report, a vertical line is drawn on the schedule sheet through 
the point indicating the date of the report. In this way the chief 
executive is provided with a convenient visual representation of 
progress achieved against the original plan. Where necessary, the 
staff leader also includes a brief narrative report on the last sheet 
of the form under the caption "Progress Comments/' 

PAVING THE WAY 

The steps involved in laying the proper groundwork with oper- 
ating personnel will vary widely, of course, depending on the 
origin and importance of the project. At one extreme in the 
range of variation are projects that operating executives request 
the staff to undertake. Here the initial requirements for develop- 
ing confidence are generally satisfied by the staffs reaching agree- 
ment with the executive on the nature of the basic problem and 
obtaining his approval of the plan for tackling it. At the other 
extreme are the projects of major significance which the staff itself 
initiates. On these the task of kindling interest and support is 
more demanding. For that reason, the latter type of project has 
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CHAKT 2. HYPOTHETICAL PKOCEDURE PROJECT PLAN 

PROCEDURE PROJECT PLAN 

Project General Survey of Order Processing 

Title and Invoicing Procedures 

Project No 



(To Be Assigned When Approved) 
Requested or 
initiated by G. A. Hansen Date January 3, 1949 

PROJECT PERSONNEL 

A. M. Fuller Project Leader 

W. G. McBride 

L. R. Carroll Central Order Department 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

1. Cost Reduction. 

a. To reduce time required of salesmen in preparing order forms. 

b. To reduce clerical expense of order processing and invoicing. 

c. To minimize idle time in stock and shipping rooms resulting from irregu- 
lar flow of orders. 

2. Improvement in Customer Service. 

a. To speed up the filling of sales orders by accelerating the procedure 
cycle and by facilitating stock picking. 

b. To increase the speed, accuracy, and completeness of order-status infor- 
mation supplied to customers. 

c. To increase the accuracy of stock picking. 

3. Improvement in Controls. To increase the timeliness and completeness of 
order-summary data supplied to various operating departments. 



ANTICIPATED RESULTS 

The present clerical force engaged in order processing and invoicing at the 
branch sales offices, main office, and plants totals 73 persons. It is estimated 
that a 10 per cent reduction in personnel requirements, or an annual payroll 
saving of about $17,500, can be achieved through procedures simplification 
and methods improvements. 

In addition, a substantial reduction appears possible in the 800 hours of 
idle time that occurred in the stock and shipping rooms during the past six 
months because of the irregular flow of orders. 

No attempt has been made to evaluate possible intangible benefits in the 
form of improved customer service or more useful order-summary data. A 
preliminary survey indicates, however, that a number of worth-while improve- 
ment opportunities exist in these two areas. 
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CHAET 2. HYPOTHETICAL PROCEDURE PROJECT PLAN (Cont.) 

Page 2 of 5 

SCOPE OF PROJECT 

1. Accelerating Procedure Cycle and Reducing Clerical Expense. Flow of a 
sales order from the time it is prepared by field salesman until shipment 
has been made and invoiced. 

a. Areas to be covered: 

(1) Field salesmen (3 working out of New York Branch). 

(2) Branch Sales Office (New York). 

(3) Order Department. 

(4) Credit Department. 

(5) Stock Room (Ashton Plant). 

(6) Shipping Department (Ashton Plant) . 

(7) Billing Department. 

b. Elements to be covered: 

(1) Sales-order policies. 

(2) Clerical operations, methods, and equipment. 

(3) Forms used, records maintained, reports prepared. 

(4) Volume and irregularities in flow of work. 

(5) Length of procedure cycle. 

(6) Communication costs in order handling. 

(7) Interdepartmental operating problems. 

Order Preparation by Field Salesmen. 



a. Discuss order-preparation problems with New York Branch Manager 
and three salesmen. 

b. Explore possibility of printing product names on order form. 

3. Improving Order-Information Service to Customers. 

a. Organization considerations: 

(1) Determine extent to which Order Department and plant stock 
rooms have direct contact with customers regarding orders and 
shipments. 

(2) Determine extent to which salesmen communicate directly with 
" plant stock rooms to expedite shipments. 

(3) Determine relationships between Order Department and Sales 
Division in establishing priority of shipments. 

b. Analyze sample of 50 customer order-status inquiries to determine time 
taken to reply and completeness of information given. 

c. Determine extent to which unsolicited information regarding shipment 
delays is supplied to customers. 

4. Facilitating Stock Picking and Reducing Idle Time. 

a. Determine extent to which arrangement of commodities on shipping- 
order form varies from arrangement of items on stock shelves. 
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CHART 2. HYPOTHETICAL PROCEDURE PROJECT PLAN (Cont.) 

Page 3 of 5 

SCOPE OF PROJECT (Cont.) 

b. Analyze flow of orders to stock room by one-hour intervals for period 
of one week. 

c. Determine reasons for irregularities in order flow. 

5. Improving Order-Summary Control Data. 

a. Ascertain order-summary information requirements of Sales, Produc- 
tion, and Merchandising Departments. 

b. Determine present availability of required data, both as to completeness 
and timeliness. 
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CHAKT 2. HYPOTHETICAL, PHOCEDUBE PROJECT PLAN (Cont.) 

Page 5 of 5 

PROJECT APPROVAL 

Project Approved by Date 

PROGRESS COMMENTS 



COMPLETION REPORT 

Date Project Date Trial Date Final 

Recommendations Installation Installation 

Approved Completed Completed 

Summary of Benefits Realized 
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been selected to illustrate some of the steps to be taken in the 
process of paving the way. Details on other types of projects 
would have to be modified, of course, to fit individual situations. 
Securing Executives' Support. The staff should make its be- 
ginning by discussing the project openly with the head of each 
major organization unit affected. These are the division and de- 
partment heads who ordinarily will not take direct part in the 
study, but whose attitudes with respect to it will be reflected by 
their subordinates with whom the staff works. Here are some 
pointers for the staff to follow in carrying on these discussions: 

1. Give each executive the full background of the study. Ex- 
plain its purpose, the reasons behind it, and the results that are 
expected. Emphasize the benefits most likely to interest him. If 
the anticipated benefits will not affect his operations directly, 
stress the interdepartmental implications of the project so that he 
can see how the cooperation of his unit is required to solve a prob- 
lem which makes itself evident in another area. 

2. Forestall a defensive attitude. If the executive is likely to 
feel even remotely responsible for the unsatisfactory conditions 
that the project is aimed at correcting, offer a reasonable expla- 
nation for those conditions early enough in the discussion to fore- 
stall any implication of criticism. 

Under circumstances similar to these, the author once heard a 
procedures staff director offer the following explanation to an 
operating executive, with completely disarming effect: "During 
the past few years everyone has been so busy worrying about more 
pressing and immediate problems that there hasn't been much 
time left to keep an eye on our operating methods and procedures. 
The result has been that a good many of them have become com- 
plicated and unwieldy, and a few have broken down altogether. 

"It's easy to understand how this came about. Take, for ex- 
ample, the particular procedure we've been discussing. When it 
was originally designed, it was quite simple and exactly suited to 
the requirements. But, over a period of years, new operating 
personnel and new conditions have brought a good many changes 
and additions to the original structure. Most of these were not 
important enough individually to stir up any great excitement 
at the time or to give rise to much thought about how they fitted 
into the over-all plan. But taken together, they have had a sub- 
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stantial, cumulative effect on the scope of this activity, on its 
importance to the internal operation of the business, on the num- 
ber of people it involves, and so on. 

"And so, just as the company takes a periodical physical in- 
ventory, we would like to work jointly with you and the other 
department heads concerned to take stock of this procedure to 
ensure that it's the simplest and most efficient way of meeting 
present requirements. 

"Your operating people probably have a good many worth- 
while ideas in the backs of their minds on ways to short-cut and 
improve existing operations. They've probably had them for 
some time but just haven't had a chance to do anything about 
them. As we see it, one of our principal functions in working 
with these people is to crystallize their ideas and see that the best 
use is made of them. 

"We assure you that we don't want to move too fast or aban- 
don any necessary controls. And, as the study progresses, we'd 
like to discuss it with you and get your approval on any ideas 
affecting your operations before they're discussed with others." 

3. Review the project program with each executive. By reach- 
ing advance agreement with key personnel on the steps in the 
program, the analyst avoids a later risk of having the results of 
his study discredited through criticism of the method by which 
it was carried out. And, here again, the analyst has an oppor- 
tunity to establish confidence by taking others into his confidence. 
By laying a carefully developed plan of action in front of them, 
he builds assurance that he knows his job and how to go at it. 
It is also true that most executives like the feeling of being con- 
sulted of being asked for their ideas and their approval of the 
program. Finally, the executive can often save the staff consider- 
able time by offering helpful suggestions regarding sources of 
desired information. 

4. Request the executive's assistance. If the project is com- 
prehensive in nature, it is desirable to formalize operator partici- 
pation by asking the executive to designate one of his subordinates 
to work actively with the staff analyst during the survey and 
design stages. Where less formal participation is required, the 
concurrence of the department head should be obtained on any 
specific data to be accumulated by his group in connection with 
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the study. He should also be told to what extent the assistance 
asked of his personnel will affect the department's regular, daily 
work. Finally, the help of the executive should be sought in laying 
the groundwork for the project with front-line supervisors and 
workers. He and the analyst should decide whether or not any 
formal explanation of the reasons for the study need to be given 
to the persons with whom the analyst will work, and, if so, what 
that explanation should be and who should make it. Where oper- 
ators are called together as a group for this purpose, it is prefer- 
able that the executive himself make the explanation in order to 
erase any doubt about his support of the project. The analyst, in 
his later contacts with individual supervisors and workers, will 
have adequate opportunity to amplify the executive's earlier ex- 
planation in whatever way seems necessary. 

Securing the Support of Supervisors and Workers. If by these 
steps the analyst succeeds in gaming the initial support of the 
executives whose operations are to be studied, he must not make 
the mistake of assuming that the attitudes of supervisors and 
workers are any less important. In short, he must do the same 
sort of a job to arouse their interest and support as he has done 
with their superiors. This often requires even more careful plan- 
ning and skillful execution than were necessary at the executive 
level, since the interests and habits of the workers and their imme- 
diate leader are so much more in jeopardy. 

In all probability, the factor that exerts the greatest influence 
on operator attitudes is their understanding of the purpose behind 
the study. It may not always seem wise, of course, to tell them 
all the objectives sought, and there is an understandable reluctance 
to do so when the principal goal is to reduce operating costs. But 
the analyst must remember that the real purpose of such an under- 
taking cannot be concealed very long from most workers, and, 
therefore, a frank acknowledgment of intent may be infinitely less 
harmful to morale than rumor, suspicion, and uncertainty. 

One company which undertook a cost-reduction study of all its 
overhead activities assured its employees in advance that any 
reduced man-power requirements resulting from the project would 
be translated into actual savings through normal personnel turn- 
over and transfer, rather than through layoffs. The departments 
affected employed some 250 people, of whom the jobs of 40 were 
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eliminated by the study. The full amount of this saving was 
realized within eight months after completion of the study without 
a single layoff and with incalculable benefit to morale throughout 
the organization. 

Such assurances cannot always be given, of course, but they 
can be given much more often than they are even thought of. 

In his initial contact with supervisors and workers, the analyst 
must also begin to make them aware of his desire to solve prob- 
lems or develop improvements with them and not for them. He 
should make it clear that their knowledge and ideas are essential 
to achieving the most profitable results and that they will receive 
full credit for their contributions. 

For additional material on this matter of paving the way with 
the line organization, the reader is referred to Appendix 1, which 
contains a hypothetical interview between a procedures analyst 
and an operating supervisor who is opposed to the idea of having 
a procedures study made in his unit. 



CHAPTER 8 

GATHERING THE FACTS 



An executive of a large style-goods manufacturer summed up 
one of his company's basic operating procedures in these words: 
"We've been trying to straighten out and simplify this activity for 
years without much success. Our biggest stumbling block is that 
the procedure cuts across so many departments and has become 
so complicated that probably not more than one or two people in 
the whole organization understand it completely." 

Later investigation showed that even he had overestimated the 
knowledge of his personnel about the routine in question. A few 
front-line supervisors knew what actually took place within a 
major segment of the procedure, but no single individual under- 
stood it wholly. In addition, the information that did exist was 
tainted by a good deal of supposition and misconception. Parts 
of the routine were being performed quite differently from the way 
supervisors thought they were being done or from the way written 
job instructions said they should be done. Erroneous ideas on the 
causes of difficulty and delay had been voiced so freely that the 
whole clerical force had tacitly come to accept them. In short, no 
one had all the facts essential to an intelligent analysis or improve- 
ment of the procedure. 

These circumstances highlight the importance of systematic fact 
finding as the first step in the execution of a procedures project. 
This is the same fundamental research process that underlies the 
orderly solution of any business problem. Its importance does not 
vary with the type of project undertaken. Development of an 
entirely new procedure requires knowledge of the objectives to be 
met and the resources available to meet them. Improvement of an 
existing procedure requires thorough understanding of its purpose, 
its detailed operations, and the conditions affecting its performance. 
Both require patience and resourcefulness to ensure that the inf or- 
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mation gathered is complete, and diligence to ensure that it is 
accurate. 

The purposes of this chapter are to : 

1. Provide a check list of the types of information to be gath- 
ered in procedures studies. 

2. Point out some of the common pitfalls that stand in the way 
of getting complete and accurate information. 

3. Show how the essential facts can be recorded in a way that 
will reveal significant relationships and facilitate analysis. 

4. Suggest some useful pointers on how to conduct the survey. 

THE INFORMATION TO BE GATHERED 

The previous chapter stated that the specific facts and view- 
points to be obtained on any given project should be governed by 
the defined objectives of that study. An obvious corollary, of 
course, is that not all of the various types of information outlined 
in this chapter are applicable to every project. For example, a 
study aimed at strengthening operating controls would ordinarily 
involve the gathering of facts somewhat different from those re- 
quired to accelerate a procedure cycle. The same may be said of 
solving a specific procedure problem in contrast to making an 
over-all appraisal of a given routine for the purpose of uncovering 
improvement opportunities of all types. 

Within the framework of this limitation in the scope of spe- 
cific projects, procedures research is concerned with the following 
classes of information: 

1. Objectives and requirements to be met. 

2. Organization and personnel. 

3. Policies. 

4. Details of existing procedure. 

5. Cost factors. 

6. Effectiveness of the procedure. 

7. External conditions. 

Before each of these types of information is considered, it 
should be pointed out that frequently some part of the data 
required will already be available and, therefore, will not need 
to be gathered during the formal survey phase of project execu- 
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tion. This applies, for example, to any facts gathered during the 
initial exploratory study forming a part of the project-plannmg 
step. Other essential information may be a matter of general 
knowledge or may have been acquired during previous studies of 
related procedures. 

Objectives and Requirements. If the analyst is to determine 
how effectively the objective of a procedure is being achieved, he 
must first find out what that objective is. He must thoroughly 
understand the basic requirements that the routine exists to satisfy. 
There are few types of projects on which this knowledge is not 
required. Even on those concerned solely with procedure mechan- 
ics, changes cannot be made intelligently until their possible effect 
on end results has been evaluated. 

If information regarding the objectives of a procedure is to be 
useful, it must be clear, detailed, and complete not merely some 
obvious generalization inferred from the name or nature of the 
activity under study. It is not enough, for example, to observe 
that the purpose of sales statistical procedures is to provide the 
information required for planning and controlling the company's 
marketing operations. Rather, the objective of this particular 
activity should be thought through and expressed in some such 
terms as the following. (This statement, of course, is only illus- 
trative and will not apply to all companies.) 

The purpose of the sales statistical procedures to be covered by this study is 
to produce the internal sales data needed for effective planning and control of 
the following types: 

1. Sales planning: 

a. Establishing quotas by territory and industry. 

b. Developing the advertising budget and planning the allocation of funds 
,for local advertising, 

c. Evaluating the character and size of the product line. 

d. Developing additional outlets and new channels of distribution. 

e. Determining the need for and location of additional warehouses. 

2. Control over sales results by: 
a. Distribution channel. 

6. Geographic area. 

c. Type of industry. 

d. Product group. 

e. Salesman. 
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Obviously the requirements or objectives of statistical or report- 
ing procedures should be investigated more thoroughly than those 
designed principally to carry out the routine transactions of the 
business. But, even on the latter, the analyst will find that careful 
digging into all the purposes of the activity will supply the points 
of reference needed to discover basic weaknesses. 

Organization and Personnel. Step two in the survey should 
ordinarily be that of getting the organization facts. These consist 
of the following three types of information: 

1. The structure of organization, which includes the position 
titles and job classifications of people participating in the 
procedure and the lines of authority among them. 

2. Names of people manning the organization. 

3. Principal functions of each unit. 

The first two types can usually be obtained quite readily, al- 
though the analyst must guard against accepting formal organiza- 
tion charts without -making sure that they are up to date and that 
they accurately represent the present situation rather than some 
proposed or idealized arrangement. 

Determining the major functions of each unit will often prove 
more difficult. In the absence of any written definitions of respon- 
sibility, the analyst is likely to encounter considerable uncertainty 
or disagreement about function, particularly where the activities 
under study include planning or control rather than routine oper- 
ation. But even where some formal delineation of responsibility 
exists, there may be significant variations between the plan and 
the realities of the situation. Here again, therefore, the analyst 
must exercise care to ensure that he discovers the functions actually 
being performed and not merely nominal ones. 

This part of the fact-finding process assumes its greatest im- 
portance whenever a large number of organization units partici- 
pate in the procedure being surveyed. Here the job is essentially 
one of determining the exact working relationships between depart- 
ments on matters of common interest which may represent areas 
of potential conflict or jurisdictional dispute. The specific organi- 
zation facts to be obtained in this area will vary, of course, with 
each procedure studied. As an illustration, however, here are 
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some of the questions regarding division of functions that might 
be raised in a study of the order processing, shipping, and invoicing 
procedure of a manufacturing company: 

1. Are separate organization units responsible for order process- 
ing and invoicing? If so, what is the line of demarcation between 
their respective functions? 

2. What is the relationship between field sales offices and the 
headquarters credit department on establishing lines of credit and 
approving individual orders? 

3. To what extent do sales headquarters, order, production con- 
trol, or manufacturing departments have direct contact with cus- 
tomers regarding orders or shipments? 

4. To what extent do the field sales offices deal directly with the 
manufacturing departments? 

5. What are the relationships between the order department and 
the sales force on determining the priority of shipments?" 

6. What are the relationships among the order, production con- 
trol, and factory departments on establishing shipping dates, on 
determining the manufacturing sequence of orders, or on specify- 
ing the plant from which the order will be shipped? 

7. Is there a clear and logical distinction of duties among the 
sales, order, and production departments regarding the control 
and replenishment of finished-goods inventories? 

8. If the company manufactures several products at several 
plants, are the functions of the order department organized or 
divided among the personnel on a product basis, a plant basis, or 
a clerical activity basis? 

This discussion of organization facts may raise the following 
question in the reader's mind: Do organization problems fall prop- 
erly within the scope of a procedures study? The answer is that 
the effect of organization structure and division of responsibility 
on performance of the procedure must be thoroughly explored if 
anything approaching a fundamental diagnosis is to be made. To 
be sure, a procedures project should not be used as the excuse for 
launching broad organization studies as such. The analyst's con- 
cern with these matters should be limited to their impact on the 
procedure itself. But, it is worth emphasis that organization struc- 
ture has a greater influence on procedure costs or effectiveness than 
is generally supposed. It will often be found, for example, that a 
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highly complex procedure merely reflects a faulty or cumbersome 
organization structure. Similarly, poor organization may impede 
the flow of work or promote duplication and overlapping. 

A second reason for digging out the organization facts is that 
existing records, reports, and other paper work cannot be intelli- 
gently evaluated unless the analyst thoroughly understands the 
responsibilities to be discharged. The organization chart appear- 
ing in Fig. 3 is useful in illustrating this point. The sales organi- 
zation shown is divided into two major parts a field selling group 
responsible to a general sales manager and a headquarters staff 
headed by a chief product manager. The latter group was charged 
with various sales-planning, policy-formulation, and control func- 
tions. The regional managers, on the other hand, were responsible 
for carrying out the company's marketing plans, policies, and pro- 
grams through their direction and control of the branch offices. 

Quite obviously no far-reaching program of procedures research 
could be carried out in the area covered by this chart unless the 
analyst first determined specifically and in detail the functions 
of these two key groups, their relationships to each other, and 
the information they need to perform their jobs effectively. If 
the analyst doubts this, let him try to develop a written procedure 
involving a number of departments without having an organiza- 
tion pattern into which he can fit procedural responsibilities. Such 
tasks are hopeless and invariably result in shelving the procedural 
phases of the study until related organization lines are clarified 
and jurisdictional disputes settled. 

Finally, the organization facts are of value to the analyst in 
planning the details of the study. They provide an over-all pic- 
ture of the scope of the project, the division of work, the number 
of persons and classes of labor employed, and the diversity of 
functions performed. This information will guide him in deter- 
mining how much interviewing needs to be done, who should be 
interviewed, and in what sequence. 

Policies. The third element of background information con- 
sists of the policies which the procedure is designed to carry out. 
If the analyst is studying a billing procedure, he will want to know 
the company's pricing and discount policies; an order processing 
procedure, its sales and credit policies; a complaint and adjust- 
ment procedure, its return and refund policies; a payroll procedure, 
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its compensation policies; a filing system, its records-retention and 
-disposal policies. 

In addition to discovering what policies are in effect, the analyst 
should find the answers to such questions as these: Are existing 
policies reduced to writing and clearly understood by those who 
must execute them? Are they uniformly interpreted and ad- 
ministered? If not, what are the nature and frequency of the 
exceptions? Are there any important recurring matters on which 
policies have not been established? 

It may often be necessary to defer this part of the fact finding 
until the details of procedure performance are studied. Where 
this is true, the analyst should take care not to lose sight of these 
questions, since they have an important bearing on the form and 
effectiveness of the procedure itself. 

Details of Existing Procedure. Once the analyst understands 
thoroughly the objectives, organization, and policies related to the 
procedure under study, he is ready to dig into the details of the 
procedure itself. Following is a check list of facts to be obtained 
in this part of the survey: 

1. Functions and operations. 

a. What work is performed? 

b. When that is, in what sequence are the operations per- 
formed? 

c. Who performs them? 

d. How? 

e. Why? 

2. Quantitative data. 
a. Volume of work. 

6. Man-hours required. 

3. Flow of work. 

a. Degree of stability. 

6. Frequency of movement. 

c. Direction. 

d. Distance. 

4. Qualitative data. 

Functions and Operations. Dissection of an existing procedure 
is essentially a matter of breaking it down first into its major ele- 
ments, or functions, and then into the detailed action steps of 
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which each is comprised. The survey should begin with the oper- 
ation or document which initiates the routine and should follow 
some logical sequence until all activities within the defined scope 
of the study have been covered. Each separate operation and 
inspection and each movement or delay of work should be recorded 
in the order of its occurrence and in sufficient detail to permit its 
evaluation. This means that the analyst should determine not 
only what is done but also the position title or job classification of 
the person doing it, the manual or mechanical method by which 
it is done, and the reason for it. 

Obviously, the more detailed this breakdown is, the more oppor- 
tunities for improvement will be uncovered. Even some of the 
most minute elements of operating practice, which analysts are 
inclined to ignore, may hold clues to basic problems or needs. For 
example, the method of filing documents and the arrangement of 
each file may not seem worth attention when the facts are gath- 
ered. Yet, in one study of an order handling procedure, informa- 
tion on this particular point brought to light a serious deficiency 
in the company's order follow-up practices. The study revealed 
that the order department's file of unshipped orders was arranged 
by serial numbers. Since this sequence bore no relationship to 
the promised shipping dates appearing on the orders, a question 
was raised regarding the basis for following up the factory to 
ensure fulfillment of delivery promises or to notify customers of 
probable delays. The answer given to the analyst was that the 
entire open-order file was audited occasionally for overdue ship- 
ments but that no regular factory follow-up or customer-notifica- 
tion procedures were carried on. 

Irregular or unusual work is another element that is often over- 
looked in procedure surveys. There is a tendency to follow the 
normal flow of work to the exclusion of other phases which often 
have an important bearing on the problem. These may include 
special methods for handling nonstandard work, contributory or 
facilitating activities, or recurring tasks performed at irregular 
intervals. Questions should always be asked to bring these excep- 
tions to light. 

In breaking down the procedure into its operational elements, 
there is, of course, a point of diminishing returns beyond which 
further refinement does not pay. It is better, however, for the 
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inexperienced analyst to err on the side of gathering too much 
rather than too little information. In this way he will be less 
likely to overlook important clues while gaining the experience 
that will enable him to distinguish quickly between significant and 
immaterial details. 

The survey of clerical work methods is largely a matter of deter- 
mining fully what types of office machines, equipment, and manual 
work aids are in use, and what part they play in performance of 
the procedure. Where forms or reports are prepared on a special 
type of office machine, the analyst should determine to what extent 
the form of the document is governed by the characteristics of the 
particular machine. 

In addition to the specific uses of each office machine, the analyst 
needs certain supplementary information if he is to evaluate the 
application of the machine intelligently. This includes machine 
speeds (average output per operator, not maximum machine capac- 
ity), skills required to operate the machine, breakdown and repair 
experience, and so forth. 

Finally, the degree of utilization should be determined for all 
types of machines and equipment, whether owned or leased. The 
importance of such information on rented machines is readily 
evident. But even on items owned by the company, unused 
capacity may point the way to additional applications or may 
forestall the purchase of similar equipment by another depart- 
ment whose requirements have increased. 

Work aids are the nonmechanical devices of many kinds used to 
facilitate repetitive clerical operations. They include computation 
and rate tables, codes, charts, price lists, wiring diagrams, account 
titles and definitions, and the like. The use and usefulness of 
these devices should be fully explored during the survey of work 
methods. In general, the analyst's objective should be to find out 
if all special data required to perform any part of the routine are 
readily available, conveniently arranged, and kept up to date. 

Determining the purpose of each function, document, or opera- 
tion is such a fundamental of procedures research that its impor- 
tance hardly needs emphasis. There are few procedures in which 
this type of inquiry does not point the way to some curtailment 
or outright elimination of work. Yet this part of the fact-finding 
job is often the most poorly done because the real use of a report 
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or record is frequently quite different from its apparent or intended 
purpose. The inexperienced analyst, therefore, may be easily mis- 
led by his own assumptions or by the unintentional misinformation 
of others. 

To avoid such pitfalls, the analyst should remember these two 
important rules: 

1. He must not be dissuaded from his search by the assurances 
of others that a given activity, record, or report is necessary. He 
should persist in determining its exact end use so that he may 
satisfy himself about its value or necessity. 

2. He should seek wherever possible to verify, by test checks or 
actual observation, the statements that operating personnel make 
to him about the purpose or end use of any clerical product or 
process. 

The reason for many detailed clerical operations is, of course, 
readily evident and, therefore, need not be made a matter of special 
inquiry. For example, the analyst does not have to find out why 
invoices are extended. But, with exceptions such as these, the 
investigation should be thorough and complete. Particular at- 
tention should be given to forms, records, and reports and to check- 
ing or inspection operations. Each copy of a report or form should 
be traced to the individual, or individuals, receiving it, and they 
should be questioned about the use they actually make of it as 
well as the purpose it is supposed to serve. Each record should 
be studied to determine the source, nature, and frequency of refer- 
ences to it or requests for the information it contains. For each 
checking and inspection operation, the analyst should find out the 
type and volume of errors detected and the risks that would be 
incurred if the operation were eliminated. 

The following case history illustrates the importance of thor- 
oughness and persistence in digging into the end use of the clerical 
product. 

In the headquarters sales organization of a large consumer-goods 
company, a survey was made of all sales statistical procedures, 
records, and reports. Among the records studied was a file con- 
taining, for each of the company's customers, a card to which post- 
ings were made from copies of branch office sales orders, factory 
shipping notices, and invoices. Maintenance of the record re- 
quired the full time of three clerks. 
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On being questioned by a procedures analyst about the use of 
this record, one of the company's sales executives stated : "This is 
one of our most important and most basic records. It is the score 
sheet that tells us how we stand with each of our accounts. It 
enables us to call to the attention of each branch sales manager 
those accounts in his territory that need special attention." 

Further digging revealed that complete sales information by 
individual account was also available in a monthly punched-card 
listing and that the various product managers relied principally on 
this and other tabulated reports for sales-control purposes. 

Pursuing his inquiry further, the analyst then talked with the 
three clerks who maintained the hand-posted, customer card rec- 
ord. From them he learned that most of the inquiries they received 
were from a group of headquarters order expediters who usually 
wanted to know the factory order number assigned to the most 
recent order received from a specific customer. A conversation 
with one of these expediters produced the following facts: 

1. Branch offices assigned their own identifying serial numbers 
to orders which they forwarded to headquarters for further proc- 
essing. 

2. In converting this form to an order on one of the company's 
factories, the headquarters sales department assigned a new num- 
ber known as the "factory shipping order number." 

3. In following up the factory in response to a branch office in- 
quiry regarding the status of an order, the customer card record 
was the only means of relating the original branch order number 
to its corresponding factory shipping order number. 

After determining in this way the real use that was being made 
of the record, the analyst proposed that factory shipping order 
numbers be discontinued and that the numbers assigned by branch 
offices serve as the common reference throughout the entire order- 
filling process. Adoption of this simple change made possible 
elimination of the customer card record and a substantial saving 
of clerical labor. 

Quantitative Data. In addition to understanding fully the 
mechanics and purposes of the present procedure, the analyst will 
generally need to know how much work is performed and how 
much time is required. These quantitative data are important 
factors in determining the cost of an operation, in appraising the 
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suitability of present work methods, in comparing them with pos- 
sible alternatives, in measuring the effect of work elimination on 
man-power requirements, in spotting bottleneck operations, and 
so on. 

Where a number of clerical operations are performed on a given 
document, it is not necessary to obtain volume figures on each, 
since these will be established by a count of the documents them- 
selves. For example, the preparation of an invoice might consist 
of the following operations : pricing, extending, typing, proofread- 
ing alphabetic information, reextending, separating, mailing cus- 
tomers' copies, and distributing internal copies. Determining the 
number of invoices processed per day, week, or other period will 
automatically produce volume figures for each of these operations. 

The quantity of work performed can usually be determined 
quickly and accurately by reference to supervisors' records of daily 
production, by the use of serial-numbered forms, or by an actual 
count of postings, orders, inquiries, forms, letters, etc. Estimates 
of work volume are frequently misleading and they should not be 
relied on except when other means of measurement are unavail- 
able. 

Unlike volume statistics, performance times should generally be 
determined for each individual operation or task. This is neces- 
sary because of time variations and because individual operations 
are more subject to change than the procedure as a whole. When- 
ever an operator spends all or a measurable percentage of his time 
on a given operation, realistic unit times can be established by 
dividing by the known volume. Under other circumstances, satis- 
factory estimates can usually be made through close observation 
of the work without having to resort to stop-watch measurement. 

In addition to these data, the analyst should be alert to the need 
for other quantitative information that has an important bearing 
on the choice of methods by which the procedure can best be per- 
formed. For example, in the study of an accounts payable routine 
he would want to know what percentage of customers pay from 
monthly statements and what percentage pay from invoices cover- 
ing individual shipments. In surveying an order processing pro- 
cedure, he should find out the number of items in the company's 
product line, the average number of items per order, the volume 
of back ordering or partial shipments, and the volume of order 
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changes that is, reduction or increase in quantities, substitution, 
deletion, or addition of items, etc. 

Flow of Work. Closely related to work volume and unit times 
are the degree of stability in the Row of work and the frequency, 
direction, and distance of its physical movement. Since these fac- 
tors have an important bearing on clerical costs and processing 
time, they should be studied thoroughly whenever labor savings 
or acceleration of the procedure cycle are among the project objec- 
tives. 

The analyst's investigation of the rate at which work flows 
through the routine should be built around these three questions: 

1. What are the size and frequency of peaks and valleys in the 
work load? 

2. What is their effect on procedure costs or time? 

3. What are their causes? 

The answer to the first question can be found by analyzing the 
daily volume of work flowing into a given department over a rep- 
resentative period of time. While day-to-day variations in volume 
are generally the most frequent and controllable, the analyst should 
also be on the alert for abnormal fluctuations from week to week, 
month to month, or season to season. Finally, within each depart- 
ment participating in the procedure, he should look for unevenness 
in the flow of work between major operations. 

The effects of irregularities in volume usually take the form of 
backlogs and delays, overtime work, and idle time beyond the 
workers ; control. Some of these factors can be measured precisely ; 
others can only be estimated. Nevertheless, a reasonable effort 
should be made to determine the extent of each in order to create 
an awareness of the full impact of volume fluctuations. In addi- 
tion, any staggered work schedule, installed for purposes of smooth- 
ing the flow of work, should be carefully studied to determine how 
the various operations are merged. 

The causes of an uneven flow of work may be internal or exter- 
nal, controllable or noncontrollable. When the analyst finds that 
a fairly uniform quantity of work is always available at the start- 
ing point of the procedure, he knows that the irregularities are 
created within the procedure itself. To isolate their causes, he 
should ask such questions as these: Is any one department or posi- 
tion accumulating in-process work and dumping it in large batches 
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onto the next department or position? Is special, irregular, or 
nonstandard work permitted to interrupt the normal routine? Do 
the numbers of workers assigned to various operations accurately 
reflect differences in time required to perform the operations? Or 
is one part of the personnel overloaded and another underloaded? 
Have the supervisors whose units participate in the procedure 
planned and scheduled the flow of work carefully? Is the sched- 
ule arranged to keep work from reaching critical stages toward the 
end of the working day? How much worker time is lost in waiting 
for facilities or supplies or for the supervisor to open mail, dis- 
tribute work, and issue instructions? What delays are incurred in 
getting approving signatures on forms before they can be released 
for action? 

Where variations in volume are caused by departments not di- 
rectly involved in the procedure, the needs of these units should be 
carefully evaluated and compared with the cost of meeting them. 
Once the facts are fully known, a minor adjustment in activities 
or requirements at these external points will often make possible 
a substantial leveling of the work load in the area under study. 

If the irregularities in the flow of work are found to be noncon- 
trollable as will frequently be the case when their cause lies out- 
side the company the analyst must then seek ways to minimize 
their effect since he cannot remove them. Suggestions for accom- 
plishing this step are contained in Chap. 10. 

Step two in surveying the flow of work is to determine the fre- 
quency, direction, and distance of the movement of personnel and 
documents from desk to desk and department to department. 
Generally, these facts will be recorded during the survey of indi- 
vidual operations although they may be made the subject of an 
auxiliary study. Where excessive movement or backtracking are 
found, they should be analyzed to determine whether the cause lies 
in the procedure (for example, in the sequence of operational steps) 
or in the physical arrangement of the office. If poor layout ap- 
pears to be a contributing factor, space and layout diagrams should 
be prepared showing the location of personnel, equipment, and 
records and the flow of work among them. An illustration of this 
type of charting appears in the next section of this chapter. 

Qualitative Data. The final area to be explored in the survey 
of existing procedures is how well the individual functions and 
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operations are performed. Here the analyst should determine the 
general condition of records and files, the legibility and complete- 
ness of forms, the volume and type of errors detected at various 
checking points, and so forth. He should also talk with operating 
personnel at various points in the procedure to find out what diffi- 
culties or problems they have experienced because of errors made 
at earlier points in the process. Where unsatisfactory conditions 
are found, an effort should be made to discover whether they are 
caused by inadequate skills or training, by weaknesses or complex- 
ity in the procedure, by backlog pressures, or by still other factors. 

Cost Factors. Having completed the survey of individual func- 
tions and operations, the analyst is now ready to conclude the fact- 
finding process with an investigation of three broad areas appli- 
cable to the procedure as a whole. These are: How much does it 
cost? How effective is it in accomplishing its basic objective? 
What external conditions or practices not already studied contrib- 
ute to its cost or complexity? 

The facts regarding procedure costs should include the follow- 
ing elements: the salary range and average salary for each job 
classification; supervisory salaries; depreciation and maintenance 
charges on owned equipment; rental charges on leased equipment; 
forms and supply expense; and a prorata share of space costs. 
In addition to these normal elements, the analyst should look for 
other unusual expense items which are peculiar to the procedure 
and which may have a bearing on possible recommendations. 
These might include heavy communication expense, the cost of 
office services rendered by an outside agency, and so on. 

Armed with these cost figures plus the man- and machine-hour 
data previously accumulated, the analyst is in a position to deter- 
mine the cost of individual operations, of methods used in per- 
forming various parts of the work, or of the procedure as a whole. 
Under some circumstances he may also find it worth while to de- 
velop certain unit cost figures such as the over-all cost per invoice, 
per purchase order, or per direct labor dollar. Information of the 
latter type is particularly useful when some standard of com- 
parison is available. 

Effectiveness of the Procedure. The effectiveness of a proce- 
dure in accomplishing its basic objectives is sometimes susceptible 
of fairly precise measurement and is equally often a matter of 
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judgment. Occasionally the analyst will be able to develop factual 
data which, by themselves, will provide the answer. In other cases 
he will have to rely largely on the opinions of operating personnel. 
Most often, however, his appraisal will be based on a mixture of 
both fact and opinion. 

The following illustrations will serve at least to indicate the 
possible range of variation in type of inquiry made and evidence 
gathered during this phase of the survey. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of a shipment-scheduling proce- 
dure, the analyst would presumably study an adequate sample of 
shipped orders to determine the relationship between shipping 
promise dates and actual shipping dates. One such study pro- 
duced the following statistics: 



Shipping pattern 


No. of 
orders 


Per cent 
of total 


Orders shipped as promised 


186 


37.2 


Orders shipped late: 
1 day late 


71 


14.2 


2 days late 


49 


9 8 


3 days late ... . 


35 


7.0 


4 days late 


38 


7 6 


5 days late ... 


28 


5.6 


6 days late 


14 


2 8 


7 days late .... 


13 


2.6 


8 days late ... 


10 


2 


9 days late 


8 


1.6 


10 days to 2 weeks late 


17 


3 4 


2 to 3 weeks late 


15 


3.0 


3 to 4 weeks late 


10 


2 


4 to 5 weeks late 


6 


1.2 








Total 


500 


100 









This simple classification of data not only served as a measure- 
ment of procedure effectiveness but also indicated the seriousness 
of the problem that had to be dealt with. 

In the hypothetical procedure project plan appearing in Chap. 7, 
two of the survey steps listed are : 1 

1 Chart 2, "Scope of Project," sections 3b and 3c, p. 114. 
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1. Analyze sample of 50 customer order-status inquiries to de- 
termine time taken to reply and completeness of information given. 

2. Determine extent to which unsolicited information regarding 
shipment delays is supplied to customers. 

Although these facts, when known, would be of real value in 
appraising procedure effectiveness, they would not, by themselves, 
be conclusive. Opinions would still have to be gathered to deter- 
mine w r hat constitutes satisfactory customer service in terms of 
time taken to reply to inquiries, conditions under which unsolicited 
information should be furnished, and the like. 

It is in evaluating procedures designed to provide control infor- 
mation that the analyst must depend to the greatest extent on 
opinion rather than fact. Assume, for example, that a study were 
made of the clerical routines performed for or by the regional sales 
offices shown in Fig. 3. Here the basic questions to be asked 
would include: How effectively does the present structure of re- 
ports and records assist the regional managers in controlling the 
sales results and selling expense of the branches? Are there any 
reports which do not fully meet requirements? Are there any con- 
trol requirements not covered by existing reports? This is the 
point at which the analyst would have to obtain the views of the 
regional managers on the adequacy, timeliness, and utility of the 
existing information. He would, of course, weigh these opinions 
and supplement them with his own observations, but in either case 
the evaluation would be a matter of judgment and not of fact. 

For additional illustrations of the type of inquiry involved in 
this phase of the survey, it is suggested that the reader review the 
section of Chap. 4 entitled "Achievement of the Objective" and 
that of Chap. 5 entitled "Spotting Problems and Opportunities." 

External Factors. The final area to be investigated encom- 
passes all those factors outside the framework of the procedure it- 
self that have a bearing on its cost or complexity. Many of these 
elements including organization structure, policies, and exter- 
nally caused peaks and valleys will already have been studied in 
earlier parts of the survey. The principal remaining consideration 
is the basic factor determining the volume of work to be done. 
For example, the work load in maintaining a continuous inventory 
record depends largely on the number of withdrawals from stores. 
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The clerical load of the purchasing department is geared to the 
number of purchase requisitions to be processed. 

In examining this factor, the analyst should try to find out if 
the practices of outside departments are such that the volume of 
transactions is higher than necessary. Thus, in studying the in- 
ventory record procedure referred to above, he would want to 
determine whether the using departments are requisitioning stores 
items so frequently and in such small quantities that an excessive 
number of requisitions are being processed. 

Report, Form, and Record Check Lists. Since forms, records, 
and reports represent the end product of most clerical effort, they 
provide convenient points of reference for summarizing much of 
the foregoing material. Accordingly, this section is concluded with 
a check list of the information to be gathered for each of these 
three classifications of documents. 

The analyst should make a practice of accumulating and includ- 
ing among his working papers a completed copy of each form, 
record, and report forming a part of the procedures he studies. 
This will minimize the notes he must make during the survey as 
well as ensure that all essential information is in front of him 
when the diagnosis is undertaken. 

1. Reports. 

a. Information reported. (If this is not clearly indicated by 
the captions on the report form, enter in the appropriate 
columns or sections a full description of the information 
required.) 

6. Period covered by the report. 

c. Frequency of preparation. 

d. Age of information reported. 

e. Source of each part of the information. 
/. Method of compiling data. 

g. Method of preparing or reproducing report. 

h. Verification or checking procedures. 

i. Responsibility for preparation (organization unit and po- 
sition title). 

j. Man-hours required. 

k. Number of copies. 

I. Complete routing of each copy. 
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m. Purpose of report. 

n. Use actually made of each copy by recipients. 

0. Effectiveness of report. Does -it meet the requirements? 

2. Forms. Most of the points of information appearing in the 
report check list are equally applicable to business forms. In ad- 
dition, however, the following supplementary facts should be gath- 
ered whenever forms are studied : 

a. Volume of use. 

b. Form cost. 

c. Information entered at time of origination. 

d. Volume and significance of errors. 

e. Information added subsequent to origination. 
/. Approving signatures required. 

g. Use made of each piece of information on the form. 

h. Information transcribed to other forms, records, or reports. 

1. Ultimate disposition of each copy. 

3. Records. 

a. Information recorded in each column or space. 

6. Source of each entry. 

c. Volume of postings. 

d. Frequency of posting. 

e. Method of posting. 

/. Responsibility for maintenance. 

g. Man-hours required. 

h. Method of verifying posted data. 

i. Method and frequency of summarizing posted data. 

j. Equipment in which record is filed. 

k. Arrangement or sequence of filing, type and frequency of 
visual indexing, etc. 

L Purpose of record; nature and frequency of references to 
it or inquiries for the information it contains ; types of re- 
ports, if any, prepared from it. 

Many of the points immediately above will also apply to files 
of forms, correspondence, or other documents, since these are 
essentially a specialized type of record. In addition, when study- 
ing files, the analyst should obtain such further information as the 
method of sorting documents preparatory to filing, the period of 
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time documents remain in file before being destroyed, the legal or 
company requirements governing their retention, and so on. 

HOW TO RECORD THE FACTS 

To compile this vast assortment of data in the most useful form 
requires that the analyst "take a dose of his own medicine." That 
is, in recording the information gathered during the survey, he 
should adhere to the same standards of orderliness and simplicity 
"and the same principles of systemization that he continuously ap- 
plies to the work of others. Unless he does this, his subsequent 
analysis of the facts is likely to be haphazard, incomplete, and 
unnecessarily delayed. 

Much of the information discussed in the preceding section lends 
itself readily to charting or diagramming. This technique should 
be employed wherever possible, for, provided they are skillfully 
prepared, charts have a number of real advantages over narrative 
descriptions. Among them are the following: 

1. Charts are a simpler, more compact way of presenting a com- 
plex process. They make it possible for the analyst to visualize 
the whole activity more readily as well as to detect significant rela- 
tionships among its detailed parts. 

2. The use of standard charting techniques can speed up the 
survey in two ways, (a) It lends orderliness and direction to the 
fact-finding process. It removes uncertainty about what infor- 
mation should be gathered next, (b) The use of symbols and flow 
lines reduces the need for descriptive material and cross-reference 
notations. 

3. Graphic presentations provide greater assurance that all oper- 
ations in the existing routine have been accounted for. 

4. They also facilitate analysis since complexity, duplication, 
backtracking, and other weaknesses stand out more vividly when 
the procedure is charted. 

5. Charts or diagrams can be used to advantage in comparing 
present and proposed procedures and in dramatizing the effect of 
recommended changes. 

Procedures analysts have devised a large number of different 
charting techniques many of them merely variants of each other. 
Four of the basic types used most commonly are discussed and 
illustrated in this chapter. While these four are sufficiently flex- 
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ible to cover most requirements, and while they have met the test 
of long use, there are unquestionably many other types that will 
be found equally satisfactory. The important consideration is not 
that any one staff adopt these or some other specific set of charts, 
but that those which are adopted meet the following specifications: 

1. They should be simple, concise, and easy to understand. 

2. They should be sufficiently adaptable to portray complex as 
w r ell as simple situations with equal clarity and completeness. 

3. They should be used uniformly by the entire staff so that 
those who have not participated in a particular survey can quickly 
assimilate the essential facts and assist in the analysis and devel- 
opmental phases of the study. This means that everyone on the 
staff should be trained to use the same type of chart for a given 
situation, to use the same symbols, to record the same kinds of 
information, and to record it in the same detail. 

The four types of graphic presentation considered below are 
(1) organization charts, (2) procedure flow charts, (3) work-dis- 
tribution charts, and (4) layout flow charts. 

Organization Charts. Organization charts are normally thought 
of as a device that pictures the structure of organization that is, 
the individual jobs or positions comprising a unit and the lines 
of authority and responsibility between them. Procedures analysts 
will find that this conventional type of chart also provides a con- 
venient means for recording such related information as the names 
of personnel, the salary range of each job or position, and the major 
functions performed. Figure 4 shows one method of arranging this 
information. 

An important point to bear in mind is that this type of chart 
should not be used to record the individual tasks making up the 
work of the unit. The list of functions should be limited to broad 
areas of activity so that the analyst can quickly visualize basic 
responsibilities and relationships before becoming immersed in the 
details of a routine. 

Procedure Flow Charts. Among procedures analysts, process 
or flow charts are probably the most widely used type of graphic 
presentation. Essentially, these are nothing more than a descrip- 
tion of individual operations connected by flow lines to indicate 
sequence and movement. Symbols are also commonly used to 
designate the nature of each operation. These not only make pos- 
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sible the abbreviation of descriptions but also facilitate the classi- 
fication and analysis of operations. 

One of the most useful devices of this type is the "skeleton" or 
vertical flow chart illustrated in Fig. 5. While this chart is equally 
adaptable to the recording of simple and complex routines, its use 
is particularly recommended when the procedure to be analyzed 
has some or all of the following features : 

1. Many tied-in supplementary routines or tributaries to the 
main flow of work. 

2. Many records, each of which is used at several different times 
in the procedure cycle. 

3. Considerable backtracking. 

4. Alternative methods of handling work under different circum- 
stances. 

5. Division of work into various classifications, each of which 
passes through a somewhat different routine. 

The structure of a skeleton flow chart is made up of the follow- 
ing symbols and lines : 



o 



Productive Operation. Creat- 
ing, adding to, or altering a 
form, record, letter, or report. 

Transportation. Moving work 
from one person or location 
to another. 




Inspection. Checking or veri- 
fying a piece of work. 



/\ Temporary or "Open" File. 



A 



Permanent File. 
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\ 





\ 




Help 
requisition 
(Form 842) 



Record or Single-copy Form or 
Report. 



Multiple-copy Form or Report. 



Vertical lines indicate flow of 
work from one operation or 
location to another. 



Copy Copy 
I 2 




Copy Copy 
3 4 




ff order requires 
special engineering 



If order requires 

standard item 



Rake shows distribution of mul- 
tiple copies of a form. 



Separation of work flow shows 
alternative routines for han- 
dling different classes of work. 
If, at some subsequent point, 
both routines are again iden- 
tical, the vertical lines are 
remerged. 

Double arrow connecting verti- 
cal lines indicates checking or 
balancing of one form or rec- 
ord against another. 

Single arrow connecting vertical 
lines indicates posting from a 
form to a record, attachment 
of one form to another, etc. 



e 
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Three horizontal lines beneath 
a transportation operation in- 
dicate that the form has been 
sent to a department or indi- 
vidual outside the scope of 
the survey. 

In addition to showing what work is done and in what sequence, 
skeleton flow charts are a convenient means for recording most of 
the other significant facts about the existing procedure. These 
include the method by which each step is performed, the class of 
personnel performing it, the volume of work, and the frequency 
of occurrence. (While time information and distances of move- 
ment may also be included, other types of charts discussed below 
are generally more suitable for recording these data.) 

Following are a number of suggestions that will help the analyst 
simplify the construction of skeleton flow charts as well as increase 
their usefulness: 

1. Descriptions of operations appearing opposite each symbol 
should be brief but clear and definitive. Avoid the use of general 
terms such as "handles/' "processes," etc. Do not write "checks 
order" if the operation consists of checking order for completeness 
and for adequacy of total weight. 

2. The use of descriptive words implied by chart symbols is 
unnecessary. For example, do not enter "Files" opposite a tem- 
porary file symbol or "Sends" opposite a transportation symbol. 

3. It is not necessary to enter on the chart the specific informa- 
tion recorded on each form unless that information is peculiar to 
the operation itself. For example, if a given operator completes 
the heading of a form, it is sufficient to state "Fills in heading of 
Customer Claim Record (Form 1318B)." The details of the opera- 
tion can then be obtained, if necessary, by reference to a copy of 
the form, which the analyst will have among his working papers. 
However, if the operation is limited to the addition of one or a few 
specific entries, the information recorded should be described in 
terms of the captions appearing on the form. 

4. Description of the means by which operations are performed 
should include such information as the type of office machines, 
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equipment, and work aids used; the manner in which work is 
transported; and so on. For example: 



Computes extensions on key- 
driven computing machine. 



To stock room by special mes- 
senger (hourly). 



Visible 






sheets 


Finished goods 


J 


in 


stock record 


( 


loose- 


(Form 913) 


V 


leaf 






books 







A 



Posts date, requisition number, 
quantity, and new balance to 
stock record. 



5. Where productive operations are not done daily, the fre- 
quency of performance should be specifically stated. The record- 
ing of this information can be simplified by entering one of the 
following abbreviations at the right of the operation description: 

W Weekly 
PP Pay period 
M Monthly 

Q Quarterly 

S Semiannually 

A Annually 

6. Where acceleration of the procedure cycle is among the 
project objectives, particular attention should be given to the fre- 
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quency of movement in the flow of documents. This information 
should appear as part of the description of each transportation 
operation. For example: 



To stock room by pneumatic tube (continuously). 



To Engineering Department by departmental clerk 
(two or three times daily at irregular intervals). 



To Credit Department by intracompany mail (four 
times daily) . 



7. Every vertical line on the chart should end either with a 
permanent-file symbol or with three horizontal lines indicating 
that the limits of the survey have been reached. Use of these sym- 
bols is important, since open lines will immediately suggest that 
the recording of a part of the routine has not been completed. 

8. To facilitate reference to the chart, number the operations 
in the sequence of their performance. If different parts of the 
routine are performed concurrently, assign consecutive numbers to 
the operations in a given flow line until a logical breaking point 
occurs. Then number those in the parallel flow line. 

9. Identify the chart by: 

a. A title which indicates clearly the process covered. 
6. The name of the person who prepared it. 
c. The date prepared. 

10. At the bottom of the chart, record the totals of each symbol. 
For example: 
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RECEIVING 

1. Receives copy of each purchase order 
(form 534) and files numerically in tub 
file. 

2. Upon receipt of incoming shipment, 
pulls purchase order from file. 

3. Counts or weighs items received and 
compares count with quantities shown 
on purchase order and supplier's pack- 
ing list. (If first count disagrees with 
packing list, a different receiving clerk 
makes recount.) 

4. Fills out seven-copy receiving report 
(form 832). 

a. If quantity received differs from 
packing list, enters on receiving re- 
port: amount of discrepancy, names 
of both checkers, and how quantity 
was measured. 

5. If any items are damaged or broken, 
enters on receiving report: quantity 
and condition of these items and 
condition of package in which re- 
ceived. 

5. Records quantity received on purchase 
order. If this completes order, files it 
in closed file; if not, refiles it in tub file* 

6. Files copy 7 of receiving report numeri- 
cally and distributes other copies as 
follows: 

i] 

2 1 With undamaged items 
3J 

4. With packing list ____. 

5 

6 



RECEIVING AND INCOMING 

INSPECTION 

ffr.$. Inspects items and enters on copies 1, 
2, and 3: quantity accepted, quantity 
rejected, and reasons for rejections. 

9. For items that fail to pass inspection, 
fills out rejected materials identifica- 
tion tag (form 1312), attaches it to 
rejected items, and sends them to 
shipping room for return to supplier. 

10. Distributes copies of receiving report 
as follows: 



3. With accepted material 



7. Holds damaged or broken items and 
files claim against carrier. 



FIG. 6. Horizontal 
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INSPECTION PROCEDURE 

ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 

41. Files copy 4 alphabetically by supplier 
name until receipt of supplier's in- 
voice. 

12. If necessary to protect against loss of 
discount, follows up Incoming Inspec- 
tion Department for copy 1 containing 
results of inspection. 



16. Matches- copy 1 with supplier's in- 
voice, copy 4 of receiving report, and 
copy of purchase order. 

17* Checks (1) invoice quantity against 
quantity accepted on copy 1 of receiv- 
ing report, (2) invoice price against 
price shown on purchase order, and 
(3) invoice computations. 

a. If prices differ, refers to Purchasinjg 
Department for approval or rene- 
gotiation with supplier. 

b. If quantity received differs from 
quantity billed, or if invoice con- 
tains arithmetic error, corrects in- 
voice and fills out two-opy invoice 
correction notice (form 913). 

18. Prepares (1) voucher register and ac- 
count distribution and (2) remittance 
check to supplier. 



PURCHASING 

>13. Posts quantity 
received to fol- 
low-up copy of 
purchase order 
and destroys 
copy 5 of re- 
ceiving report. 

14. If this receipt 
completes the 
order, files it in 
closed file; 
otherwise re- 
files it in sup- 
plier follow-up 
file. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

^Issuer of Purchase 
Requisition 

15. Copy 6 serves 
as advance no- 
tice of receipt 
of items requi- 
sitioned 



Fills out three- 
copy debit no- 
tice (form 771) 
for any rejected 
items. Attaches 
one copy to de- 
partment's file 
copy of pur- 
chase order and 
sends first two 
copies to ^ 



22. Mails check to supplier together with 
a. Copy of invoice correction form, if 
any prepared. 



t* 

b. Copy of debit notice covering any 
rejected items. 

23. Attaches copies of all supporting docu- 
ments to copy of remittance check and 
files by vendor name. 



L *. Storeroom 
(or Other Material* 
delivery Point) 

19. Posts receipt to 
inventory 
record. 

20. Files copy 3 of 
receiving report 
numerically. 



flow chart. 
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SUMMARY 

Forms 7 

Records 3 

Files 6 

Reports 2 

Productive operations 59 

Transportations 21 

Inspections 3 

A second useful technique for recording procedure details is the 
columnar or horizontal flow chart illustrated in Fig. 6. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of this chart is the arrangement of data in 
columns headed by the names of the organization units or posi- 
tions participating in the procedure. When the chart covers an 
interdepartmental procedure (such as the one illustrated), the 
names of the various departments appear as column heads; for 
an intradepartmental procedure, the names of sections, subsections, 
or individual jobs within the department are used as column heads. 

This type of chart has two advantages over the skeleton flow 
chart just described. (1) It shows more clearly the total opera- 
tions of a given job or organization unit as well as relationships 
between jobs or units. This is true because all the tasks of a 
given position, section, or department appear in a single column 
with each horizontal line marking the movement of work or point 
of contact between positions or units. (2) The columnar-type 
chart is somewhat easier to handle since it can be unfolded and 
read from left to right rather than from top to bottom, as is 
necessary with a vertical flow chart. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, columnar charts have defi- 
nite limitations. If the process involves considerable backtracking, 
frequent movement of work, or many multiple-copy forms, colum- 
nar charting will produce a maze of crossing flow lines more likely 
to confuse the picture than to clarify it. In addition, colum- 
nar charts do not readily lend themselves to processes involving 
split operations or alternative treatments. In general, therefore, 
the skeleton flow chart should be used when any of these complexi- 
ties exist, and the columnar chart should be limited to simpler 
processes. 

Work-distribution Charts. Whenever the procedure being 
studied encompasses most or all of the work of an entire organiza- 
tion unit, the list of major functions previously recorded on an 
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organization chart should be expanded into a detailed list of tasks 
performed by each employee. 

A common method of arranging this information is the work- 
distribution chart appearing in Chart 3. The major functions or 
activities of the unit are listed in the left column of the chart. 
Names and job titles of employees are spread across the top of 
the sheet in separate column headings (where two or more people 
perform identical tasks, their names are grouped in a single col- 
umn). The contributions of each individual to the major func- 
tions of the group are then described in the appropriate horizontal 
segments of each column. An important additional feature is the 
recording of time spent by the individual employee on each task 
and by the unit as a whole on each function. 

Properly prepared, the work-distribution chart can be one of the 
analyst's most useful and versatile tools. It assists him in deter- 
mining where his effort should be applied. That is, it focuses his 
attention on the more important parts of the routine and thus 
helps him avoid the mistake of spending too much time trying to 
improve a minor activity. It is equally valuable in bringing to 
light many contributory or auxiliary activities and special or ir- 
regular jobs which workers might otherwise forget to mention when 
flow charts are being drafted. In this way it serves as a guide to 
the preparation of procedure charts and a further means of check- 
ing their completeness. Finally, the work-distribution chart plays 
an important part in the analysis phase of procedures research. 
It highlights weaknesses in the division of labor and helps in the 
evaluation of savings resulting from procedure improvements. By 
having a record of the time spent on each task, an analyst is less 
likely to be drawn into controversy over the effect of work elimi- 
nation on man-power requirements. 

Layout Flow Charts. The effect of office layout on the flow 
of work can be more readily analyzed by preparation of a layout 
diagram similar to that shown in Fig. 7. This is simply a conven- 
tional type of layout drawing with flow lines indicating the move- 
ment of work from desk to desk. The area and equipment are 
drawn to scale so that actual distances of movement can be de- 
termined and compared with alternative layouts. The manner in 
which backtracking and excessive movement can be eliminated by 
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FIG. 7. Layout flow chart of Complaint and Adjustment Department before re- 
arrangement of layout. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OPERATIONS 
For Fig. 7 

1. Customer's letter of complaint delivered to Distribution Clerk, who at- 
taches tracing slip (Form 240A) and assigns complaint to an Adjuster. 

2. Passes complaint to Correspondence File Clerk. 

3. Correspondence File Clerk obtains any previous correspondence from or 
to the customer and attaches it to the complaint. 

4. Passes the complaint to the Adjuster designated on tracing slip. 

5. If complaint covers a charge purchase, Adjuster checks customer ledger 
card in Accounts Department for record of the purchase. 

6. If ledger card contains a record of the purchase or if complaint covers a 
cash-payment purchase, Adjuster gives documents to Delivery Slip Clerk 
for further checking. 

7. Delivery Slip Clerk checks files for evidence of delivery of the merchan- 
dise and enters findings on tracing slip. 

8. If no evidence of delivery is found, complaint is handed to Duplicate 
Sales Check Clerk. 

9. Duplicate Sales Check Clerk searches files for evidence of purchase and 
enters findings on tracing slip. 

10. If a cash-payment purchase, passes complaint to Refund Clerk. 

11. Refund Clerk searches files to determine whether an adjustment check has 
already been drawn and sent to customer. Enters findings on tracing 
slip and returns complaint to Adjuster. 

12. Adjuster examines findings, writes adjustment instructions on tracing slip, 
and gives complaint to Typist. 

13. Typist prepares letter to customer, attaches to complaint, and gives to 
Supervisor. 

14. Supervisor reviews all documents, signs original of letter, and gives to 
Distribution Clerk. 

15. Distribution Clerk mails letter. 

16. Supervisor gives carbon copy of letter plus all other complaint documents 
to Correspondence File Clerk. 

17. Correspondence File Clerk files documents. 
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changing the layout is illustrated by the "after' 7 chart of this same 
area shown in Fig. 9 on page 222. 

Other Working Papers. All the information developed during 
the survey will by no means be recorded in chart form. The proj- 
ect working papers will also include statistical data, narrative in- 
formation, results of tests or experiments, samples of forms and 
reports, etc. The analyst should train himself to prepare these 
papers neatly and legibly at the first writing, to identify them 
clearly, and to index or organize them so that subsequent reference 
will be facilitated. Untidy or badly organized notes not only en- 
courage haphazard thinking but also cause a great deal of fumbling 
and delay in completion of the study. 

HOW TO CONDUCT THE SURVEY 

The preceding sections of this chapter are concerned with the 
end product of a procedures survey. The first covers its substance 
or the kinds of information to be gathered; the second, its form 
or the manner of recording procedures facts. The remainder of 
this chapter contains a number of additional pointers that will help 
the analyst get better survey results as well as create the basis for 
successful performance of the remaining project steps. 

Sources of Information. There are three principal means of 
digging out the information previously discussed: (1) by inter- 
viewing operating personnel; (2) by observing actual performance 
of the work and studying the product created; and (3) by review- 
ing formalized organization charts, definitions of responsibility, 
job descriptions, standard operating instructions, and the like. 
No one of these means should be relied on exclusively. Each has 
its place in the survey process, but each, also, has its limitations. 

Assuming that the way has been properly cleared with the line 
executives concerned, the initial point of contact with each organi- 
zation unit should, of course, be with the supervisor in charge. 
The specific information to be gathered at this point will vary 
widely depending on the nature of the study and the amount of 
background information required by the analyst. Unless he is 
already thoroughly familiar with all the conditions surrounding 
the procedure to be studied, he should discuss with the supervisor 
the nature of the work performed and its relation to other depart- 
ments or functions. If the procedure closely follows or controls 
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some manufacturing, materials-movement, or storekeeping proc- 
ess, he should also observe the physical operations sufficiently to 
visualize their tie-in with paper work. 

Having thus oriented himself, the analyst should then obtain 
from the supervisor most of the other background to the actual 
performance of the procedure. This includes statements of policy, 
organization structure and personnel, major functions performed, 
and the external conditions or requirements affecting the unit's 
operations. Finally, the analyst should find out at this point 
enough information about the procedure itself to serve as a guide 
in making the detailed survey. He should ask the supervisor to 
outline chronologically the major steps in the process and to 
suggest the names of key employees who should be interviewed 
because of their job knowledge, their importance to the routine, etc. 

The work supervisor should seldom be relied on to supply the 
full details of the procedure, for too often there is a vast lag 
between what is actually being done and what he thinks is being 
done. The analyst, therefore, must see for himself. He should 
follow the routine step by step, sitting down with individual work- 
ers to find out exactly what they do and how they do it. And 
because even the worker may neglect to mention some significant 
points, the analyst should watch the actual operations, examine 
the finished product, look into all files and record cabinets, and 
so on. 

Interviewing Operating Personnel. Operator attitudes toward 
any given procedures study and the recommendations it produces 
are largely conditioned by the analyst's fact-finding interviews. 
Chapter 6 outlined the principles of conduct that the analyst 
should observe in all his contacts with the line organization. Fol- 
lowing are some additional suggestions applying specifically to 
procedures interviews: 

1. Before each meeting, carefully think through the information 
to be obtained and find out something about the interests and 
background of the person to be interviewed. 

2. Be considerate of his time. Remember that he has a regular 
job to do. Make a definite appointment that fits conveniently 
into his working schedule. 

3. Try at the outset to overcome any suspicion he may feel by 
taking the mystery out of the project. Build a background and 
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receptivity that will make him want to understand and throw 
light on the problem under study. Even though some general 
announcement about the project and its objectives may already 
have been made, take time to explain its purpose simply but 
thoroughly. Raise his sights by telling him something about how 
the study is being conducted and how his job fits into the over-all 
procedure. 

4. Conduct the interview on a friendly, informal basis. Guard 
against the danger of being intense or absorbed in the subject. 
A little "lightness of touch," if skillfully employed, can often help 
to relieve tension at the beginning. A casual manner plus a genu- 
ine interest in the operator's work and his problems will maintain 
a comfortable atmosphere throughout the interview. 

5. Keep from dominating the conversation. Let the operator 
do most of the talking. In this way, even though the conversation 
gets off the track occasionally, the analyst is likely to find more 
clues to operating problems than if he tries to channel the inter- 
view too tightly. 

6. Use care in phrasing questions. In trying to uncover the 
purpose of an operation, be sure that the questions asked do not 
contain an implication of criticism. When seeking opinions, keep 
from asking leading questions. 

7. Encourage the operator to talk freely about the difficulties 
he has experienced. Ask for his ideas on possible improvements. 
Make clear to him that the project is a joint undertaking and that 
everyone who participates in it will share in the credit. 

8. Explain to him why the information requested is needed and 
how it will be used. 

Verifying the Facts. At the conclusion of the survey, the ana- 
lyst should ask the people with whom he has worked to help him 
check the completeness and accuracy of his notes, flow charts, and 
other working papers. This process of verification has several 
important values. (1) Of course, it assures the analyst that the 
data on which he will base his conclusions are trustworthy. It 
enables him to fill in the gaps and clear up the misinterpretations 
that are bound to develop during the initial survey. (2) It gives 
him another opportunity to obtain improvement suggestions from 
the operating personnel. Some of the best ideas are usually con- 
tributed at this point because the work supervisor gets a better 
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perspective of his own operations in relation to the whole. (3) 
In anticipating this check on the thoroughness and accuracy of 
his fact finding, the analyst is likely to dig more persistently, to 
organize his material more logically, and to depict facts more 
clearly. (4) By being given a chance to examine the survey 
results, the operators again feel that the analyst has taken them 
into his confidence. By seeing what has been recorded, they can 
satisfy themselves that their work has been properly represented 
and that none of the facts have been withheld from them. 

Developing Improvements during the Survey. A certain 
amount of designing, planning, and testing of ideas should ac- 
company the procedures survey. As each function or routine is 
explained, possible short cuts or alternative methods will occur 
to the analyst. He should not simply jot these ideas down for 
future use but should try, as they arise, to think of the evidence 
he will ultimately need to evaluate them. In this way his fact 
finding will be more purposeful, and he will save a great deal of 
call-back time during later stages of the project. 

Moreover, by thinking creatively as the facts are gathered, the 
analyst is often able to suggest improvements which can be put 
into effect immediately. However minor these changes may be, 
they create, early in the study, a predisposition to act on the 
recommendations he develops. 

Modifying the Project. Throughout the survey the analyst 
should be continuously alert to the need for revising the scope or 
objectives of the study. This does not mean that he should chase 
blindly down every avenue that the survey opens up. But, at 
the same time, when new evidence alters his conception of under- 
lying conditions or problems, he should be quick to adjust his 
program to the revised needs or to abandon nonproductive parts 
of the work. 



CHAPTEK 9 

ANALYZING THE FACTS AND DEVELOPING 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



Having completed the procedures survey, the analyst now has 
before him the following types of working papers: 

1. Organization charts. 

2. Policy statements. 

3. Procedure flow charts. 

4. Layout charts. 

5. Work-distribution charts. 

6. Volume, time, and cost data. 

7. Samples of forms, records, and reports. 

8. Descriptive material covering procedure objectives, effective- 
ness, complexities, irregularities, etc. 

These are the raw materials out of which the analyst must 
fashion his finished product. To do this, he must not only corre- 
late and analyze a great mass of detail but also relate the details 
to the whole picture. He must not only conceive theoretically 
sound solutions and improvements but also visualize the practical 
operating consequences of each. 

Since no two procedure problems are exactly alike, the factors 
to be considered in making the analysis will, of course, vary widely 
from project to project. Three rules of diagnosis, however, will 
help the analyst achieve the best results on any type of project: 

1. Relate the analysis to the objectives of the study. Keep your 
attention centered on what you are trying to accomplish. Make 
certain that all the information gathered is evaluated in the light 
of the desired end results, whether they be lower costs, faster 
action, tighter control, closer coordination, fewer errors, greater 
flexibility, or better service. 

2. Develop the habit of challenging every detail every func- 
tion, record, report, or operation. Force yourself to think of at 
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least one different way, no matter how sound the present method 
may seem. This practice will not always produce a better way, 
but it will help to develop the critical, experimental point of view 
out of which major improvements are bom. 

3. Be suspicious of the experience of others as well as of your 
own preconceptions. Avoid the temptation to copy systems just 
because they have proved to be satisfactory in other companies. 
Be equally wary of the tendency to treat all problems alike by 
forcing them into the framework of a technique or method you 
have used elsewhere. There is no such thing as a "one best way" 
of performing a single function in all businesses or all functions 
in a single business. The end result of every procedures study 
should be a set of recommendations that have been custom-made 
to fit the particular policies, work volume, information require- 
ments, and other conditions affecting the activity under review. 

As a more specific guide, this chapter outlines a systematic ap- 
proach to the analysis and development phases of procedures re- 
search and suggests possible solutions to the problems or weak- 
nesses that occur most frequently. The ideas presented are by 
no means a complete list, nor are they equally applicable to every 
type of procedures study. They are used principally to illustrate 
the great variety of improvement opportunities that exist and in 
that way, perhaps, to stimulate the flow of additional ideas in the 
mind of the reader. 

This material is built around the top-management approach to 
procedures analysis that was developed in Chap. 4. Specifically, 
it contains examples of possible improvements in each area cov- 
ered by the following questions: 

1. Can the procedure be improved in such a way that its basic 
objective will be more fully achieved? 

2. Can the procedure be simplified or work volume reduced by 
modifying such external factors as policies, organization structure, 
or the practices or performance of other departments? 

3. Is each basic function and each operation necessary? 

4. Does it duplicate or overlap another function or operation? 

5. Can the necessary work be performed in a simpler, faster, 
or more economical way? 

Before these five steps in the analysis are discussed individually, 
two general observations should be made about them. (1) They 
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overlap to a certain extent, for more than one of them might 
uncover the same weakness or opportunity. Nevertheless, each 
step will contribute importantly to the study, and each, therefore, 
should be taken separately. (2) To avoid repetitions in the state- 
ment of principles, the points are treated in a somewhat different 
sequence from that which should be followed in making the actual 
analysis. Chapter 4 suggested that the need for each major function 
and basically different ways of performing it should be explored 
before detailed operations are considered. In this and the next 
chapter, however, functions and operations are treated together 
as is indicated by questions 3, 4, and 5 above. 

STRENGTHENING ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE OBJECTIVE 

Throughout the preceding chapters, we have emphasized the 
importance of improving the end results of a procedure before try- 
ing to reduce the clerical cost of carrying it out. Chapter 4 lists 
a number of questions illustrating the varied directions that this 
phase of the analysis might take. Chapter 8 outlines the steps 
to be taken during the procedures survey to determine what the 
objectives of the procedure really are and how effectively they are 
being achieved. 

Following are two case studies that show the kind of broad-gauge 
thinking the analyst must apply to these facts if he is to make any 
real contribution to the strengthening of procedures as an adminis- 
trative tool. 

Case 1. Improving Field Sales Controls. This study involved 
the analysis of all record keeping and report preparation in the 
branch and regional sales offices of a manufacturing company 
which distributes its products nationally. The initial exploratory 
survey indicated that the records and reports to be studied fell 
into two broad classifications: working data and control infor- 
mation. 

Working data consisted of the records and reports required for 
day-to-day execution of the field selling function, including the 
prompt handling of sales orders and correspondence and the ren- 
dering of other types of service to customers. The following kinds 
of information fell into this category: 

1. Customer master cards containing all the fixed information 
necessary to prepare orders for manufacture or shipment; e.g., 
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product specifications; special packing, shipping, and invoicing in- 
structions; credit rating; code information; etc. 

2. Price schedules. 

3. Open-order and open-invoice files. 

4. Salesmen's itineraries. 

5. Reports from sales headquarters covering current shipping 
schedules for major commodities and scheduled shipment dates for 
important open orders. 

Control information, on the other hand, comprised those records 
and reports designed to portray actual sales performance and to 
indicate specific areas of weakness when results fell, below expec- 
tations. Most of the analyst's attention was concentrated on this 
second area, since it seemed to contain the major problems and 
opportunities. 

The first step, following the preliminary diagnosis, was to deter- 
mine the kind of information needed by branch and regional sales 
managers to direct and control the activities for which they were 
responsible. These needs, which represented the objectives of the 
procedure under consideration, were expressed as follows: 

I. To provide each branch manager with the means for measuring promptly 
and frequently: 

1. Sales volume of the branch office by product class. 

2. Operating expenses incurred by the branch to obtain that volume. 

3. Performance of individual salesmen, expressed in terms of: 
a. Calls made. 

6. Expenses incurred. 

c. Sales volume by product class. 

4. Frequency of contact with and purchases of individual accounts. 

II. To provide each regional manager with the means for measuring promptly 
and frequently: 

1. Sales volume of each branch under his jurisdiction. 

2. Operating expenses of each branch. 

The detailed survey of existing records and reports showed that 
they failed in a number of respects to measure up to these require- 
ments. One of the major weaknesses was that many of the reports 
showed current performance figures only. They did not provide 
any basis for measurement either in terms of past performance, 
sales quotas, or budget allowances. Another criticism was that the 
existing data did not represent an integrated scheme of control. 
The information provided was little more than a group of un- 
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related bits and pieces. In some branches, this meant that needed 
information was not available; in others, that the volume of infor- 
mation was too great to receive proper attention; in all, that sig- 
nificant relationships among various groups of data were not 
readily evident. 

The analyst also found that in some branches reports covered 
too short a period to have much statistical significance ; in others, 
too long a period to reveal important trends quickly. For example, 
one branch manager placed considerable reliance on a summary 
of "yesterday's business"; another watched only monthly figures. 

When summary figures showed a downward trend in total vol- 
ume, difficulty was often experienced in isolating the causes. In 
some branches, this was due to lack of up-to-date performance 
records for salesmen; in others, to cumbersome, mutilated, illeg- 
ible, or poorly arranged customer sales records. 

Finally, the lack of uniformity among the branches prevented 
the consolidation of their reports into condensed summaries for 
the sales region as a whole. This meant that clerks in each regional 
office had to "start from scratch" and build up control information 
from source documents such as orders and invoices. 

From his study of these findings, the analyst developed and 
presented to the company's sales management the structure of 
control information charted in Fig. 8. The manner in which he 
geared his recommendations to the defined objectives of the pro- 
cedure is shown by the list of control factors appearing in the left 
column of the chart. To the right of each activity listed is shown 
the report or record that the plan provides for controlling that 
activity. The column in which each report or record appears indi- 
cates its frequency of preparation. The flow lines show interrela- 
tionships among the various instruments of control as well as the 
movement of information from branch to regional offices. 

According to this plan, short-term control over the calls made 
and expenses incurred by individual salesmen is exercised through 
the salesman's weekly call and expense reports. Each salesman's 
volume of business is determined by the daily posting of his orders 
and cancellations to a separate pegboard work sheet, broken down 
into product classification. At the end of each week, the postings 
on each sheet are crossfooted to obtain weekly product totals by 
salesman. 
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A longer range control over salesman's performance is obtained 
each month by summarizing weekly call, expense, and sales figures. 
On this report, sales by product are related to established quotas, 
and expenses are related to volume of business produced. 

Short-term control of branch sales performance as a whole is 
exercised through a weekly summary of orders by product. This 
is obtained simply by pegging the work sheets covering individual 
salesmen and crossfooting to obtain branch totals. A copy of this 
summary is sent to the regional office for consolidation with sum- 
maries from other branches to obtain regional totals. Orders are 
used in preference to shipments for this short-range control because 
orders lead shipments by an average of 10 days and, therefore, 
represent a more sensitive index of volume change. 

Longer range control over branch sales performance is exercised 
through a monthly punched-card tabulation of shipment quanti- 
ties by type of industry and product group. This report com- 
pares actual shipments for the month and year to date with branch 
quotas for the same periods. 

Branch operating expenses are also controlled through monthly 
punched-card summaries. These compare various classifications 
of selling, office, and warehouse expense with flexible budget 
amounts. 

A record of contact with and sales to individual accounts is 
maintained on visible customer record cards. Dates of calls made 
are posted to this record from the salesman's weekly call report; 
entertainment expenditures are posted from his expense account. 
Sales by product group are posted from a monthly punched-card 
summary of shipments to customers. 

An important feature of this record is the use of various signal- 
ing devices which facilitate reference to the record and tie it more 
closely to other parts of the control information structure. Spe- 
cifically, the visible margin of each card contains a series of colored 
tabs one designating the salesman responsible for the account; 
one, the type of industry; and one or more, the products used by 
the customer. Thus^ when the weekly order summary shows either 
that the sales volume of one salesman or the over-all sales of one 
product are falling off, the branch manager can quickly determine 
the accounts assigned to that salesman or the users of that product. 
Similarly, if the monthly tabulation shows that sales to a given 
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industry are declining, he can readily find out which customers 
are responsible for the decline. 

It is interesting to note that the procedures study which pro- 
duced this coherent plan of control not only gave vastly improved 
administrative tools to the company's sales management but also 
reduced the cost of providing them. 

Case 2. Controlling Maintenance Costs. This case involves 
an extracting and processing company which has a large fixed 
investment in processing equipment and a relatively high ratio of 
depreciation and maintenance charges to direct labor dollars. 
Staff personnel of this company undertook a study of all proce- 
dures having to do with the accumulation and reporting of equip- 
ment maintenance, repair, and replacement costs. These account- 
ing activities represented an annual clerical cost of almost $80,000. 
But more important than that, they provided one of the principal 
means of controlling yearly expenditures totaling almost $3,000,000. 

After making a preliminary survey, the staff first sought to 
develop the basis for evaluating the present controls. This was 
expressed in the following general terms: 

To be fully effective, any plan of cost control must meet the following speci- 
fications : 

1. It should make possible the development of a program or plan of action 
which represents the best balance between operating requirements and financial 
limitations. 

2. It should stimulate interest and induce action. It should have the accept- 
ance of all levels of management and especially of those responsible for per- 
forming the activity being controlled. 

3. It should provide realistic standards of measurement by which performance 
can be effectively evaluated on a short- and long-term basis. It should help 
management to determine whether or not the original plan is being adhered to 
and how good a job is being done. 

4. It should be used uniformly at like levels throughout the company and 
should be integrated vertically. That is, the control information furnished to 
each level of management should follow the lines of organization responsibility 
and should tie into the information furnished to each other level. 

5. It should be economical to maintain and yet capable of producing effective 
control reports promptly. 

The staff's detailed investigation revealed that existing controls 
were based on an annual maintenance budget and monthly cost 
reports issued against the budget. Annual budgets were pre- 
pared for each type of equipment in each department of the com- 
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pany. As a result of so detailed a breakdown, the final budget 
listed over 1,000 amounts covering 18 productive departments. 
Each of these amounts covered both the estimated cost of any 
major, foreseeable overhauls, replacements, or repairs as well as 
the anticipated expense of normal, routine maintenance. The 
total amount budgeted for each type of equipment was divided by 
12 to obtain the monthly budget allowance. 

The performance of any repair or replacement work estimated 
to cost more than $10 was authorized by issuance of a maintenance 
job order. Minor jobs costing less than this amount, as well as 
routine inspection, oiling, and adjusting, were charged directly to 
equipment numbers. At the end of each month, all labor and 
material charges were accumulated by equipment number and 
posted to departmental sheets, one of which is shown in Chart 4. 
These sheets were given to foremen and the maintenance superin- 
tendent for review and then returned to the accounting depart- 
ment to await posting of the following month's figures. 

The works manager received a summary report of each depart- 
ment's total maintenance expenditures for the month. A copy 
of this report is shown in Chart 5. No maintenance cost reports 
were submitted to higher management levels. 

In comparing these findings with the specifications already estab- 
lished, the analyst concluded that the principal weakness in the 
existing plan of control was its failure to provide a realistic stand- 
ard for measuring performance. This was true for two reasons: 

1. Monthly budget figures were seriously distorted by the arbi- 
trary method of prorating the annual budget for each type of 
equipment evenly over each month of the year. About 65 per cent 
of the total budget was made up of planned major jobs, the 
majority of which were completed within a month after being 
started. Yet, if the budgeted cost of such a job were $4,800, $400 
of this amount would have been assigned to each month of the 
year. Thus, one month's budget for a given type of equipment 
often varied widely from the budgeted cost of work actually done 
that month. 

2. Both the foremen's and works manager's reports showed only 
the money actually spent in comparison to the money budgeted. 
In neither of them was there any measurement of the work actu- 
ally done against that which was planned and for which the budget 
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MAINTENANCE COSTS BY TYPE OF EQUIPMENT 

Department: 39 " Year: 1948 


Equipment 
Name 


Bldg. 


Variable 
Drive 


T Belts 


Motors 


Wiring 


Conveyor 


Filling 
Machine 


Sealer 


Budget per 
Mo. 


$550.00 


$ 5.00 


$ 4.00 


$ 30.00 


$ 30.00 


$ 9.00 


$1,090.00 


$ 35.00 


Equip. No. 


3902 


3905 


3911 


3931 


3932 


3946 


3962 


3974 


Jan. 


28.78 





8.48 


2.46 


45.04 


__ 


1,026.57 


69.50 


Feb. 


73.27 


6.45 


14.37 





112.82 


2.25 


209.93 


78.39 


Mar. 


102.31 








9.24 


25.74 





167.66 





Apr. 


34.60 








8.70 


88.40 





254.16 


53.42 


May 


8.07 


11.06 


15.97 


9.83 


10.22 





231.10 


3.60 


Jtm. 











3.28 


21.48 





257.96 


118.98 


JuL 


4.59 


6.60 





190.64 


6.37 





204.62 


39.42 


Aug. 


12.72 











14.96 





512.73 


59.88 


Sep. 


60.28 





1.12 


6.78 








452.59 


68.35 


Oct. 


9.53 











31.78 





644.15 


79.67 


10-Mo. Total 


$334.15 


$24.11 


$ 39.94 


$ 230.93 


$356.81 


$ 2.25 


$3,961.47 


$571.21 


Nov. 


4.52 








26.87 


30.87 





422.97 


63.75 


Dec. 


61.30 





6.00 


13.59 


27.51 





1,140.27 


41.20 


12-Mo. Total 


$399.97 


$24.11 


$ 45.94 


$ 271.39 


$415.19 


$ 2.25 


$5,524.71 


$676 . 16 


12-Mo. Avg. 


$ 33.33 


$ 2.01 


$ 3.83 


$ 22.62 


$ 34.60 


$ 0.19 


$ 460.39 


$ 56.35 


Avg. 1943 


62.22 


6.65 


4.42 


30.71 


11.57 


3.45 


223.22 


53.48 


Avg. 1944 


118.74 


0.92 


3.87 


33.70 


17.38 


21.84 


355.80 


85.93 


Avg. 1945 


236.11 


1.30 


0.91 


38.79 


29.48 


2.20 


427.02 


78.02 


Avg. 1946 


35.01 


2.27 


3.15 


65.98 


37.85 


1.55 


264.53 


96.83 


Avg. 1947 


43.89 


0.84 


4.18 


62.75 


23.61 


5.91 


544.84 


47.10 


Equipment 
Name 


Mixer 


Hoist 


Top 
Sealer 


Case 
Packer 


Scale 


Wrapper 


Filters 


Sprinkler 


Budget per 
Mo. 


$10.00 


$ 1.00 


$50.00 


$ 85.00 


$5.00 


$ 90.00 


$ 3.00 


$ 10.00 


Equip. No. 


3976 


3978 


3979 


3982 


3985 


3986 


3987 


3988 


Jan. 








5.04 








252.52 





5.43 


Feb. 


7.87 


. 


33.75 


27.69 


2.72 


465.44 








Mar. 


6.68 














63.83 








Apr. 


1.83 


0.49 





128.07 


33.80 


136.48 


3.06 





May 








1.42 


51.02 


5.44 


189.00 


40.36 





Jun. 


74.31 








74.94 


16.13 


66.75 








Jul. 











49.10 


5.92 


61.28 


190.60 





Aug. 





21.45 





22.36 


4.38 


97.75 








Sep. 

















89.49 





2.76 


Oct. 











719.31 





7.13 


2.70 





10-Mo. Total 


$90.69 


$21.94 


$40.21 


$1,072.49 


$68.39 


$1,429.67 


$ 236.72 


$ 8.19 


Nov. 











93.20 





110.50 


2.80 


7.86 


Dec. 











840.17 





126.58 


251.55 





12-Mo. Total 


$90.69 


$21.94 


$40.21 


$2,005.86 


$68.39 


$1,666.75 


$ 491.07 


$ 16.05 


12>Mo. Avg. 


$ 7.56 


$ 1.83 


$ 3.35 


$ 167.16 


$ 5.70 


$ 138.90 


$ 40.92 


$ 1.34 


Avg. 1943 


0.28 








32.56 





156.42 


0.10 


0.16 


Avg. 1944 


7.88 








110.64 


4.19 


73.04 


4.61 


0.62 


Avg. 1945 


3.99 





167.02 


132.98 


6.63 


169.87 


9.58 


0.97 


Avg. 1946 


8.92 





48.74 


64.21 


2.45 


87.66 


3.12 


1.09 


Avg. 1947 


1.61 





19.86 


57.02 


3.81 


142.15 


1.83 


1.80 
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CHART 5 



MAINTENANCE COSTS BY DEPARTMENT 

1948 


Department 


21 


23 


25 27 


29 


Monthly Budget 


$ 11,140.00 


$ 7,620.00 


$ 5,485.00 


$ 8,290.00 


$ 7,435.00 


Jan. 


15,367.21 


6,431.18 


3,981.15 


7,698.12 


8,019.76 


Feb. 


8,674.13 


6,987.16 


7,248.58 


6,811.43 


7,139.18 


Mar. 


19,111.28 


7,242.78 


6,971.48 


9,641.19 


6,028.41 


Apr. 


21,692.11 


9,867.13 


5,300.19 


14,138.42 


6,927.55 


May 


11,896.10 


10,438.10 


8,422.73 


11,192.19 


7,714.69 


Jon. 


8,429.14 


7,211.19 


10,721.27 


9,618.33 


7,011.38 


Jul. 


7,616.31 


5,387.13 


6,113.84 


9,502.15 


6,482.12 


Aug. 


9,441.82 


6,919.27 


4,219.77 


7,388.10 


5,713.45 


Sep. 


14,629.18 


6,321.17 


3,528.42 


8,152.11 


6,466.13 


Oct. 


17,319.22 


8,962.14 


4,713.91 


11,468.43 


8,023.54 


Nov. 


15,422.91 


8,439.11 


4,694.26 


7,602.54 


7,192.98 


Dec. 


6,981.10 


7,119.26 


5,923.14 


8,007.06 


6,780.03 


12~Mo. Total 


$156,580.51 


$91,325.62 


$71,838.74 


$111,220.07 


$83,499.22 


12-Mo. Avg. 


$ 13,048.38 


$ 7,610.47 


$ 5,986.56 


$ 9,268.34 


$ 6,958.27 


Avg. 1943 


8,967.21 


4,392.17 


3,980.17 


5,721.40 


5,116.48 


Avg. 1944 


10,482.30 


5,422.20 


4,216.90 


6,138.03 


6,092.82 


Avg. 1945 


9,628.96 


8,191.34 


4,814.22 


7,595.49 


6,493.06 


Avg. 1946 


9,942.18 


6,979.38 


5,038.26 


9,832.33 


7,145.35 


Avg. 1947 


10,873.12 


7,150.93 


5,575.64 


8,760.21 


7,901.81 
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amount was approved. In effect, therefore, the reports did not 
throw any light on how good a job was being done to maintain 
the company's physical facilities. Under this arrangement, for 
example, the full amount of money budgeted might be spent 
although only two-thirds of the planned work was done. But 
when this happened, the control reports showed no variance be- 
tween maintenance performance and the original plan reflected 
in the budget. 

In addition to these major limitations, monthly maintenance 
costs reports had a number of other weaknesses. Because of the 
many equipment numbers against which costs were accumulated, 
the reports were expensive to prepare. At the same time they 
presented so much detailed information that foremen were dis- 
couraged from using them. In effect, therefore, the very factor 
which accounted for the high cost of this control tool also reduced 
its value. 

Furthermore, the reports showed only the budgeted and actual 
amounts for each month. Thus, foremen had to make their own 
calculations to determine the size of cumulative variances from 
the plan for the year to date. The reports also lumped together 
the expenditures for routine and extraordinary maintenance. This 
practice increased the difficulty not only of determining the rea- 
sons for exceptions to the budget but also of using one year's 
figures as a guide in preparing the next year's budget for routine 
maintenance. 

To overcome these deficiencies, the company's procedures staff 
developed the plan of control reflected by the maintenance cost 
reports shown in Charts QA, B, and C. Following are the basic 
features of the plan: 

1. Both the maintenance budget and the monthly maintenance 
reports are broken down by departments but not by individual 
types of equipment. In this way the reports are easier to prepare 
and use, and they focus greater attention on points of responsi- 
bility in the organization structure. 

In proposing this consolidation of information, the analyst did 
not imply that the foremen or maintenance superintendent would 
never need cost information by type of equipment. He main- 
tained, however, that these details should not be furnished on a 
routine basis since the volume of such information was too great 
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MAINTENANCE COST SUMMARY DEPARTMENT 21 
May, 1949 




This month 


Year to date 


Budg- 
eted 


Spent 


Gain 
(or loss) 


Budg- 
eted 


Spent 


Gain 
(or loss) 


Routine maintenance . . 
Breakdown repairs .... 

Anticipated major 
jobs: 

In budget, closed 
jobs 


$ 2,250 
250 

12,350 


$ 2,860 
210 

16,440 
2,390 
320 


($ 610) 
40 

( 4,090) 
( 2,390) 
( 320) 


$11,250 
1,250 

68,100 


$ 13,380 
830 

79,190 
5,490 
1,610 


(S 2,130) 
420 

( 11,090) 
( 5,490) 
( 1,610) 


Not in budget, closed 
jobs 


Not in budget, open 
jobs 






Departmental meas- 
ured budget posi- 
tion 






$14,850 
13,460 


$22,220 
8,960 


($7,370) 


$80,600 
46,390 


$100,500 
27,680 


($19,900) 


In budget, open jobs 

Total departmental ex- 
penditures 








$31,180 






$128,180 
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MAINTENANCE COST SUMMARY PLANT A 

(In thousands of dollars) 
May, 1949 




This month 


Year to date 


Budgeted 


Spent 


Gain 

(or loss) 


Budgeted 


Spent 


Gain 
(or loss) 


Routine maintenance 


$ 16 
6 

68 


$ 16 
4 

73 
9 
2 


$ 2 

( 5) 
( 9) 
( 2) 


$ 80 
30 

367 


$ 81 
21 

386 
36 
13 


($ 1) 
9 

( 19) 
( 36) 
( 13) 




Anticipated major jobs: 
In budget, closed jobs 
Not in budget, closed jobs. . . 
Not in budget, open jobs 

Plant measured budget position 
In budget, open jobs 


$ 90 
126 


$104 

87 


($14) 


$477 
207 


$537 
164 


($60) 


Total plant expenditures 




$191 


- 




$701 




Departmental Measured Budget Position 


Department 
21 
23 
25 
27 
29 
31 
33 
35 
39 
41 

Total 


$14,850 
7,350 
5,200 
8,000 
7,950 
5,650 
15,690 
8,850 
8,840 
7,470 


$ 22,220 
7,450 
5,150 
9,700 
7,760 
5,620 
14,730 
9,980 
13,760 
7,360 


($ 7,370) 
( 100) 
( 50) 
( 1,700) 
190 
30 
960 
( 1 , 130) 
( 4,920) 
110 


$ 80,600 
36,800 
24,600 
41,300 
36,700 
29,000 
78,980 
44,110 
48,020 
57,160 


$100,500 
40,900 
24,400 
51,300 
43,700 
30,700 
76,850 
48,530 
63,980 
56,380 


($19,900) 
( 4,100) 
200 
( 10,000) 
( 7,000) 
( 1,700) 
2,130 
( 4,420) 
( 15,960) 
780 


$89,850 


$103,730 


($13,380) 


$477,270 


$537,240 


($59,970) 
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COMPANY-WIDE MAINTENANCE COST SUMMARY 

(In thousands of dollars) 
May, 1949 




This month 


Year to date 


Budg- 
eted 


Spent 


Gain 
(or loss) 


Budg- 
eted 


Spent 


Gain 
(or loss) 


Routine maintenance 


$ 36 
15 

140 


$ 35 
7 

162 


$ 1 
8 

(22) 


$ 180 
75 

758 


$ 184 
42 

813 


($ 4) 
33 

(-55) 


Breakdown repairs. 


Measured work on major 
jobs 


Measured budget position. 
Nonmeasured work 


$191 
219 


$204 
168 


($13) 
51 


$1,013 
401 


$1,039 
307 


($26) 
94 


Total expenditures 




$372 






$1,346 





Measured budget position 
by plant: 
Plant A 




$ 90 
71 
30 


$104 
73 
27 


($14) 
( 2) 
3 


$ 477 
386 
150 


$ 537 
367 
135 


($60) 
19 
15 


Plant B 


Plant C. 


Total 


$191 


$204 


($13) 


$1,013 


$1,039 


($26) 


Nonmeasured work by 
plant: 
Plant A . . 


$126 
66 
27 


$87 
58 
23 


$39 
8 
4 


$ 207 
120 

74 


$ 164 
85 
58 


$43 
35 
16 


Plant B 


Plant C .... 


Total 


$219 


$168 


$51 


$ 401 


$ 307 


$94 
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to be useful or meaningful. In the revised procedure, therefore, 
he provided for filing copies of all closed job orders by department 
and type of equipment. Thus, when the more condensed reports 
indicate the existence of unsatisfactory conditions, the necessary 
details are available for more thorough analysis. 

2. The maintenance budget for each department is segregated 
into the following classes of work: 

a. Routine Maintenance. This category includes (1) preventive 
maintenance, such as inspection, oiling, and adjusting; and (2) 
minor repair jobs of a routine nature. These are the jobs that 
usually cannot be individually anticipated but that come up regu- 
larly and in fairly uniform volume. Since the amount of normal 
maintenance work is generally spread evenly throughout the year, 
this part of each department's annual budget is divided by 12 to 
establish the monthly budget amount. 

b. Breakdown Repairs. These are the major jobs that cannot 
be foreseen and cannot be postponed once the need for them be- 
comes evident. The amount budgeted for such work is also spread 
evenly among the 12 months of the year. 

c. Anticipated Major Jobs. This classification covers planned, 
major overhauls of equipment, scheduled replacement of wearing 
parts, repairs to buildings, rearrangements of facilities, etc. Each 
such extraordinary project included in the budget is briefly de- 
scribed and its estimated cost shown. These estimates, however, 
are not allocated to any specific month or months of the budget 
year. 

3. The funds provided for an anticipated major job are not 
included in the budget amount shown on monthly maintenance 
reports until that project has actually been started. In this way, 
performance can be measured against planned work and planned 
expenditures instead of against an arbitrary percentage of the 
annual budget. 

4. Summary figures on incomplete major jobs included in the 
budget are reported separately. This is done so that the un- 
expended funds provided for these jobs will not distort the meas- 
urement of performance on other work. 

5. Figures for the following three types of jobs are provided as 
the basis for measuring performance on anticipated major jobs: 
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a. Closed jobs included in the budget. 

6. Closed jobs not in the budget. 

c. Open jobs not in the budget. (Even though these jobs 
are not complete, they are taken into consideration in 
determining the "measured" budget position since the 
entire amount spent to date represents a variance from 
the budget.) 

Throughout the course of this project, the analyst realized he 
was dealing with an activity that is difficult to control because so 
few of its elements have been reduced to "engineered" standards. 
Unlike manufacturing operations, maintenance work has been 
given little study to establish the types of materials to be used, 
the labor time allowed, the frequency with which major recurring 
jobs should be done, and so on. For these reasons, he recognized 
that no kind of statistical device would provide control over all 
the variables involved and that management, therefore, had to 
rely heavily on the judgment and competence of maintenance 
supervision. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, however, the statistical con- 
trols which he developed were a real improvement over those 
which had been in effect. By isolating routine maintenance costs, 
they brought to light significant overeconomies as well as over- 
expenditures in the normal upkeep of facilities. By isolating 
breakdown repair costs, they provided a rough gauge of the effec- 
tiveness of preventive maintenance during previous periods. By 
their method of reporting expenditures on anticipated major jobs, 
they revealed: 

1. How many of the major jobs provided for in the budget had 
been done. 

2. How much was spent for that work in comparison to the 
amount specifically budgeted for that work. 

3. 'How much work not provided for in the budget was per- 
formed. 

Summary. These two case studies show how great an oppor- 
tunity the procedures analyst has to increase business effectiveness 
by building better administrative tools. Admittedly, the improve- 
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ments he achieves in this area will not always be so thoroughgoing 
as the two described. Nevertheless, every procedure studied will 
offer some opportunity to strengthen the end product of clerical 
effort as well as to cut the cost of producing it. 

The nature of the improvement possibilities on each project 
will depend, of course, on the purpose of the activity being studied. 
In procedures aimed principally at carrying out a recurring trans- 
action of the business, the points to be checked are: 

1. Can the procedure be speeded up? 

2. Can the quality of performance be improved by reducing 
clerical errors, by providing more reliable information or service, 
by strengthening policy implementation, etc.? 

In approaching the evaluation of a control procedure, the analyst 
should first ask "What developments, conditions, or results should 
this control bring to light? That is, what could happen that the 
control information should reveal?" 

Having thought through the real requirements to be met, he 
should then apply the following tests to the existing control: 

1. Is the present information complete or does it provide only 
a partial picture? 

2. Is it timely? Does it need to be speeded up or furnished more 
frequently? Or does it cover too short a period to have any sta- 
tistical validity? 

3. Is so much information being furnished that it tends to con- 
fuse rather than aid? For example, are top executives receiving 
highly detailed reports instead of watching summary data and dig- 
ging into the details only when over-all performance fails to meas- 
ure up to expectations? 

4. Do all the pieces of information fit together in a logical plan 
of control? 

5. Is the information reliable? Are underlying records up to 
date and accurate? 

6. Is the arrangement and method of presentation such that the 
figures get attention and impel action? Can graphic or other types 
of visual presentation be used to highlight significant facts or rela- 
tionships? 

7. Can an automatic follow-up be built into the procedure so 
that corrective action is taken promptly? 
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8. Are adequate checks provided to prevent or detect serious 
errors or fraud? l 

MODIFYING EXTERNAL FACTORS 

Chapter 4 emphasized that before studying the mechanics of the 
procedure itself, the analyst should attack the external factors that 
affect the volume or flow of work or the complexity of the proce- 
dure. These external factors are (1) organization, (2) policies, 
and (3) practices or performance of outside departments. 

Organization. It is not intended to review all the principles of 
organization with which the procedures analyst must deal in his 
work but only to indicate some of the specific organization weak- 
nesses that usually make for complexity of procedure. Following 
are the most common of these faults: (1) Overorganization, (2) 
lack of clarity in the division of responsibility, (3) lack of stand- 
ardization among like units, and (4) failure to delegate or to de- 
centralize. 

Overorganization. There is a tendency, particularly in the 
lower levels of clerical activity, to create an excessive number of 
separate organization groups each performing a relatively small 
part of a single administrative process. The reason for this con- 
dition may be a desire either to achieve greater specialization or 
tighter control or to give a spurious form of recognition to indi- 
viduals having long seniority or particular talents. Whatever the 
cause, the effects are often high clerical costs, cumbersome pro- 
cedures, and dilution of responsibility to such an extent that ac- 
countability for results is lost. 

To uncover a situation of this kind, the analyst should ask these 
questions: How many separate organization units participate in 
the procedure under study? Is the number of people in each group 
fewer than one supervisor is capable of directing? How similar 
are the basic functions performed by these groups? Is there any 
overlapping or duplication of activities among them? Within each 
group, what is the ratio between time spent "making ready" or 
becoming familiar with each piece of work and the time spent on 
actual productive operations? How much time of each group is 

x For a detailed treatment of this phase of procedures development, the reader is 
referred to "Internal Control, A Special Report by the Committee on Auditing 
Procedure," American Institute of Accountants, 1949. 
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spent in recording documents passed along to the next unit and in 
following their subsequent progress through the routine? 

Where this sort of probing reveals profitable opportunities to 
merge related organization units, some or all of the following bene- 
fits can usually be realized: 

1. More flexible and economical use of the work force. 

2. More economical supervision. 

3. Concentration of responsibility for carrying out a procedure 
in a few key positions. 

4. Acceleration of the whole procedure cycle through elimina- 
tion of complex controls; extra handling, checking, and re- 
cording operations; and circuitous flow of work. 

Lack of Clarity in the Division of Responsibility. Most of the 
problems caused by overorganization can also result from vague- 
ness in the division of responsibility for carrying out the major 
elements of a procedure. This weakness has to do not with the 
structure of organization but with the day-to-day working rela- 
tionships between departments participating in a single process. 

The obvious results of failure to achieve a clear-cut delineation 
in this area are confusion, overlapping, duplication, and conflict. 
These conditions, in turn, produce more serious consequences. 
Important tasks are left undone or are poorly done because "every- 
body's business is nobody's business." Deficiencies develop in the 
service rendered to customers. Key decisions are made by people 
who have neither the information nor the point of view necessary 
to ensure the soundness of those decisions. 

In the preceding chapter, the study of an order processing, ship- 
ping, and invoicing procedure was used to illustrate the type of 
organization facts to be gathered during procedures surveys. In- 
cluded in this list of information were the following questions : To 
what extent do sales headquarters, order, production control, or 
manufacturing departments have direct contact with customers? 
What are the relationships between the order department and the 
sales department on determining the priority of shipments? What 
are the relationships among the sales, order, production control, 
and factory departments on establishing shipping dates, on deter- 
mining the manufacturing sequence of orders, or on specifying the 
plant from which an order will be shipped? 
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These questions are also useful in illustrating the specific kinds 
of procedures improvements that can be achieved by straightening 
out problems of organization. 

In studying the particular procedure covered by these questions, 
the job of evaluating organization relationships is largely one of 
ensuring that the following requirements are met: 

1. That fast, accurate information is given to customers. This 
is difficult to achieve if customers have many points of contact 
with the company. For example, if, to expedite shipments, a cus- 
tomer communicates with the order and production departments 
as well as with the sales force, he is likely to receive conflicting 
information or inadequate attention. 

2. That decisiom affecting more than one customer are made in 
the best interests of the company. In times of short supply, for 
example, decisions regarding the priority of shipments vitally con- 
cern the sales department since they affect the whole selling strat- 
egy. On the other hand, if the volume of orders is large, the sales 
manager is likely to find himself overburdened with the routine 
work inherent in this function. A possible solution is for him to 
handle the activity on an "exception" basis by establishing policies 
governing the determination of shipment priorities. These poli- 
cies, in turn, would serve as a guide to the order department in 
carrying out the detailed day-to-day scheduling of shipments. Any 
priority problem that could not be settled within the framework 
of these policies would be referred to the sales manager for de- 
cision. 

3. That decisions affecting manufacturing are based on all the 
facts important to the problem. For example, if a given product 
is manufactured at more than one plant, decisions regarding the 
plant from which an order should be shipped affect that plant's 
rate of operation. Where such decisions are made by the sales or 
order departments, there is a danger that many essential factors 
will not be adequately considered, e.g., comparative unit produc- 
tion costs between plants at various levels of production, flexibility 
of the labor force, desirability of maintaining relative stability of 
production at each plant over short periods of time, and so on. 

These requirements are typical of those that procedures analysts 
must isolate and define in determining whether the existing divi- 
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sion of responsibility is logical, workable, and well understood by 
everyone. 

Lack of Standardization among Like Units. This is not en- 
tirely a matter of organization, for variations among like units may 
be found in the procedures followed as well as in the functions per- 
formed. Whenever an administrative process involves the flow of 
work from several similar units to a common point, the analyst 
should be on the watch for any lack of standardization which cre- 
ates exceptions in the normal routine. Where he finds such varia- 
tions, he will not always be able to bring about complete uniform- 
ity. Some differences in practice may be unavoidable. The great 
majority of them, however, are usually found to exist only because 
of tradition or personal preference. 

Failure to Delegate or to Decentralize. A common organization 
fault resulting in procedure bottlenecks is the failure of executives 
to delegate authority for reviewing and signing documents cover- 
ing routine transactions of the business. The analyst must seek to 
correct this condition whenever he finds that it seriously impedes 
the flow of work or decreases executive effectiveness. 

A somewhat similar though less readily soluble problem is that 
of determining the degree of centralization or decentralization best 
suited to the performance of a given clerical function. Frequently, 
centralization (in a physical sense as well as in direction and con- 
trol) is the more economical arrangement. In most cases where this 
is true, the reason is that the larger volume of work makes possible 
greater flexibility in the use of personnel, a higher degree of work 
specialization, less but higher calibered supervision, and increased 
mechanization of clerical operations. It is also true that centrali- 
zation produces tighter control and greater uniformity in the ad- 
ministration of company policies. 

On the other hand, where a central group seeks to control the 
day-to-day activities of widely dispersed units, the result is not 
centralization but a costly hybrid of centralization and decentrali- 
zation. Communication is either slow or expensive; work is de- 
layed; and unless some duplicate records exist at both points, de- 
cisions or action must be based on insufficient information. 

The advantages usually attributed to decentralization are that 
action is greatly facilitated and that decisions are sounder and 
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more realistic because they are founded on a better understanding 
of local conditions and requirements. 

Obviously, no one answer to this problem applies equally to all 
functions in one company or to any one function in all companies. 
One firm with 150 branch offices saved 20 per cent in the clerical 
cost of handling accounts receivable by centralizing this function 
in 12 of its branch offices strategically located throughout the coun- 
try. Another company found it desirable, because of competitive 
service practices, to decentralize its accounts receivable operations 
to individual branches despite the fact that costs were increased 
15 per cent. 

The only general guide that can be given to the analyst is that, 
in tackling this organization issue, his objective should be to 
achieve the best over-all balance among clerical economy, control, 
speed, and service. 

Policies. Second among the factors to be analyzed before the 
mechanics of the procedure are tackled, are the policies that the 
procedure is designed to carry out. In this phase of the study, the 
analyst should look for two types of work-simplification oppor- 
tunities. 

1. Can the volume of clerical work be substantially reduced by 
making relatively minor adjustments in policy? For example, can 
pricing or discount policies be made more uniform without any 
significant loss of sales income but with a real simplification of 
invoicing procedures? In the routine for handling customer com- 
plaints, can a reduction safely be made in the amount of tracing 
to be done before settlement is made with the customer? In the 
accounts payable procedure, should the policy for handling over- 
shipments, overcharges, or damage claims be readjusted? In many 
companies a large percentage of these discrepancies or claims rep- 
resent dollar amounts smaller than the clerical cost of straightening 
them out. Can purchased items of low unit value be expensed at 
time of acquisition instead of being charged to an inventory ac- 
count and expensed individually upon withdrawal from stores? 
One company found that 35 per cent of its stores requisitions cov- 
ered items that represented less than 5 per cent of the value of 
inventories. For many of these items, the clerical cost of main- 
taining continuous inventory records, pricing withdrawals, and 
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charging them to jobs was greater than the value of the item 
itself. 

2. Can the administration of existing policies be made more 
uniform so that exceptions to the normal routine are held to a 
minimum? As an illustration, the activities of the payroll depart- 
ment may be geared to carrying out an established policy for 
compensation of salesmen. But if sales executives are constantly 
making special arrangements for compensating individual sales- 
men, the payroll unit is forced to set up extra records and controls 
and to perform much of its work by nonstandard methods. This 
condition can often be corrected simply by making the executives 
aware of how frequently it happens and what effect it has on oper- 
ating costs and speed. 

Practices or Performance of Outside Departments. The effi- 
ciency of a procedure is often influenced by the practices or per- 
formance of departments that play no direct part in carrying it 
out. For this reason the analyst must study these external factors 
in the same way that he evaluated the policies involved. Where 
he finds that the volume or flow of work through the procedure 
is adversely affected, he must look for opportunities to change 
the practices or improve the performance of these outside groups 
so that a better over-all result is achieved. 

An illustration of this type of procedures analysis can be found 
in the experience of a company that attempted to cut clerical costs 
in its stock records, shipping, traffic, and invoicing departments. 
The persons making the study recognized at the outset that the 
volume of clerical work in these units was determined by the 
number of shipments made and not by the size of shipments. Al- 
though the company's total volume of business had increased only 
slightly in recent years, the number of shipments made per day 
had more than doubled and the average size of shipments had 
declined sharply. 

The basic cause of this condition was the variance that had 
developed between delivery promise dates to customers and the 
dates on which merchandise was available for shipment. Some 
items were produced as much as three months behind schedule; 
others were correspondingly ahead of schedule. Thus, to avoid 
building up excessive finished-goods inventories, the company had 
resorted to hand-to-mouth shipping and back ordering. 
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As a result of this analysis, an intensive program was under- 
taken to tighten the company's material procurement and pro- 
duction scheduling and control procedures so that output would 
be geared more closely to composite customer demand. When this 
had been achieved, the number of partial shipments declined suffi- 
ciently to permit a sizable reduction in the clerical force of the 
four departments originally surveyed. 

REAPPRAISING THE WORK TO BE DONE 

When these external factors have been fully explored, the 
analyst is ready to dig into the details of the procedure itself. 
Here his first step should be to determine what work needs to be 
done. This is a matter of analyzing critically each part of the 
procedure and of rooting out those parts that prove to be unneces- 
sary or unprofitable. Elimination of this kind is the easiest and 
most obvious way of simplifying a procedure, and it sometimes 
accomplishes the objective of the study without further effort. 

The raw materials for this phase of the development work are 
the statements of purpose or end use that were obtained during 
the fact-gathering process. Is the purpose of each function, oper- 
ation, and document justifiable? How does each relate to the 
objectives of the procedure as a whole? Does it make a definite 
contribution to the quality or progress of the work? Is the value 
oj the contribution greater than its cost? What would happen if 
the step were eliminated or curtailed? 

These are the real tests of worth or need. In applying them to 
the existing routine, the analyst will profit by observing the fol- 
lowing three rules: 

1. Be sure that the attack is systematic and thorough. Test 
functions and major activities first. Then begin with the first step 
on the procedure flow chart and test each detailed operation. 

2. Do not stop at discovering why something is done. Evaluate 
that reason. Find out if it is sound. 

3. Take calculated risks. If the need for an activity or oper- 
ation is doubtful, eliminate it and see what happens. 

As a further guide to the analyst, the remainder of this section 
contains a number of illustrations of the types of unnecessary 
clerical work that occur most frequently. 
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Unnecessary Functions. Chapter 4 told how a mail-order house 
eliminated all shipping-paper files when it discovered that the cost 
of maintaining them was greater than that of replacing lost ship- 
ments. A more typical illustration is the failure to gear the bill- 
ing and accounts receivable function to the payment practices of 
a company's customers. Even where customers ordinarily pay 
against individual invoices, some companies continue to render 
monthly statements of account which customers neither need nor 
act upon. 

Unnecessary Reports, Records, and Forms. Anyone who has 
ever looked into the use made of business reports knows how often 
they are continued long after their usefulness has passed. New 
reports are sometimes introduced without elimination of their 
predecessors. One department may discontinue use of a report 
without notifying the department that prepares it. Special reports 
requested to meet a temporary need may become assimilated in 
the regular routine and continued indefinitely. 

The same mortality takes place in the use of forms and records 
but not necessarily in the documents themselves. Even when 
reports are discontinued, the underlying records are often kept 
"just in case" the reports are asked for again. Forms may be 
issued to carry out an activity which is so well known that the 
information contained in the form is not needed. An example is 
the issuance of operation sheets for jobs involving highly repetitive 
manufacturing operations. 

Unnecessary copies of forms or reports are an even more com- 
mon occurrence. Witness the company that maintains five 
complete invoice files, one each in the billing, sales, tabulating, ac- 
counts receivable, and adjusting departments. Three of these de- 
partments refer to invoices very infrequently and could quickly 
obtain whatever information they need by telephone. 

As a rule, copies of forms should be sent only to those depart- 
ments and individuals that perform some work in connection with 
the procedure or that must be kept continuously informed of the 
action taken. 

This matter of unnecessary copies will usually repay searching 
study, for even where the cost of preparing the whole document 
cannot be saved, the cost of distributing, reading, and filing its 
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copies may be substantially reduced. Usually these consequential 
costs are far greater than the initial cost. 

Superfluous Data. Do forms, records, or reports contain more 
detail than is needed to serve their purpose? What use is actually 
made of each piece of information? Are money and quantity 
entered on stock records when only quantity is needed? Are fig- 
ures shown in pounds and tons when either alone would be suffi- 
cient? Where sales-control records are maintained to show the 
volume of each customer's purchases, are postings limited to quan- 
tities shipped by product class? Or does the record contain such 
superfluous entries as customer's order number, date the order was 
received, shipping-order number, price, routing, car number, etc.? 

The amount of unused business information that is gathered, 
recorded, and reported staggers the imagination. In one company, 
a study of 17 forms, records, and reports prepared by a single 
department led to a 68 per cent reduction in the volume of infor- 
mation recorded. In another company, the number of entries on 
11 monthly reports was cut from 995 to 281 a reduction of 
72 per cent. 

Situations such as these develop for a variety of reasons. The 
most common cause is carelessness in defining the specifications of 
a record or report when it is first set up. People just do not take 
the time to think through the limits of their purpose or to see 
that the information provided is restricted to their needs. In 
other instances, the cautious operator plays safe by recording 
everything "just so it will be there if we ever need it." Another 
cause is the desire to maximize or justify the use of an expensive 
machine by turning out more and more information. 

An important point for the analyst to remember in this part of 
the study is that the cost of recording superfluous data is not the 
only loss. If a report is cluttered up with a lot of unnecessary 
information, the recipients are likely to discredit it entirely with 
the result that the significant facts never come to their attention. 

Excessive Control. Does the procedure contain elaborate checks 
to detect errors which never occur? Is the amount o,f checking 
related to the risks involved? What control devices serve only 
to avoid or fix blame rather than protect against a real loss? Are 
unnecessary approving signatures required on forms? 

These questions circumscribe the area in which calculated risks 
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often produce big savings. Following are some specific illustra- 
tions of possible opportunities: 

1. Can the cost of the credit function be reduced and the proc- 
essing of orders speeded up by giving a list of approved credit 
risks to the order department? 

2. Are orders registered for internal control when shipment is 
made within a day or two after receipt of the order? 

3. How many approving signatures are required on purchase 
requisitions covering items for which reorder points and reorder 
quantities have been established? 

4. On intracompany transactions, how careful a check is made 
of mathematical computations? For example, are extensions on 
labor and material charges recomputed when visual checking for 
proper placement of decimal points would protect against any 
serious error? 

5. Are figures on reports being "balanced to the penny" when 
an over-all discrepancy of 1 or 2 per cent would not diminish the 
value of the information to management? 

Many such checking and control operations can often be safely 
eliminated. On the other hand, in his zeal for cost reduction and 
procedures simplification, the analyst is sometimes inclined to 
leave too few checks or controls where too many existed before. 
This danger can be minimized by applying such tests as these: 
What would be the probable consequences of giving up this, control 
that is, how many individual losses are likely to be sustained? 
What is the average amount of each loss likely to be? 

A good illustration is the cost of checking customers' credit 
when orders are being processed. If the average value of custom- 
ers' orders is $10, much less checking can profitably be done than 
if the average value is $1,000. Under the latter condition, bad 
debt losses on a very small number of orders could quickly wipe 
out the savings gained from relaxation of control. 

In general, the same method of evaluation should be applied 
to checks against clerical error. If some doubt exists about the 
probable volume of error, the person making the check should be 
asked to keep a temporary record of errors by type. In this way 
the cost of the control can be measured more precisely against the 
loss of money or time that would result from permitting errors 
to go undetected. 
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Where the need for some kind of check is indicated, two simpli- 
fication possibilities still exist. (1) Would a spot check rather 
than a check of every transaction be sufficient to maintain the 
standard of accuracy? (2) Can a substantial part of the checking 
be safely eliminated by verifying only those items that exceed a 
certain dollar amount? 

In evaluating the need for approving signatures as a prerequisite 
to action, the analyst should explore two points: 

1. What is the nature of the control required? Is it a qualitative 
or a quantitative matter? For example, a personnel requisition is 
an instrument of quantitative control, since it is concerned with 
man-power requirements. An employment application, on the 
other hand, is primarily an instrument of qualitative control, since 
it is concerned with the selection of specific individuals. Are the 
approvals required on these forms related to the type of control 
to be achieved? Must an employment application/ for instance, 
be approved by high-level executives who neither interview appli- 
cants nor are acquainted with the specifications of jobs to be filled? 

2. What is the relation between approving signatures and other 
means of control over the same action? For example, are as many 
reviews and approvals of personnel requisitions needed where 
predetermined quantitative standards have been established and 
where some postaudit method of control exists? 

Unnecessary Refinements or Quality Requirements. Closely 
related to degree of control are standards of work quality and 
refinements of information. Are production orders completely 
retyped to make small amendments when a brief order modifica- 
tion form would suffice? On multiple-copy forms are typists per- 
mitted to X out mistakes rather than to erase them? Is it neces- 
sary to show cents in financial and operating reports? Can per- 
centage figures be rounded out to whole digits so that calculations 
need not be made more than one digit beyond the decimal? Would 
an estimate serve where involved computations are required to 
develop more precise figures? Can small charges for inbound 
transportation be thrown into an overhead account so that they 
will not complicate the figuring of inventory unit prices? To 
reduce the amount of time required to reconcile clock cards with 
job cards, can arbitrary adjustments be made for discrepancies of 
a small fraction of an hour? Where indirect factory workers are 
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performing a routine service function, can the accounting distri- 
bution of their wages be made weekly on a predetermined percent- 
age basis rather than by having them submit daily job cards 
charging their time to the departments they serve? 

ELIMINATING DUPLICATION 

While he is appraising existing functions and operations to 
determine what work needs to be done, the analyst should also 
be looking for evidence of work duplication. This is the area 
where, in all likelihood, he will find his greatest savings oppor- 
tunities. Duplication is a hardy weed, and no field of clerical 
activity is without it. Businessmen talk about it continuously, 
they make sporadic efforts to uproot it, but still it flourishes. One 
of the reasons for its persistence is that it is often difficult to detect. 
It is like the weed that, to the inexperienced gardener, closely 
resembles the plant to be cultivated. In his search for evidence of 
duplication, therefore, the analyst should bear in mind the follow- 
ing two points: 

1. Duplication is partial much more frequently than it is com- 
plete. Occasionally, to be sure, the analyst will find that the same 
thing is done in exactly the same way in two places. But usually 
he must go beyond that point to discover overlapping or similarity 
of activities, records, forms, or reports. 

2. Duplication may take several different forms. It is not con- 
fined to the physical product of clerical effort. If the analyst is 
to dig out all the opportunities for work elimination or combina- 
tion that lie in this area, he must look for duplication of (1) func- 
tion, (2) purpose, (3) operation, and (4) information. 

Duplication of Function. An entire major function may be 
paralleled by a similar function in another division or even within 
the same division. As an illustration, the sales division may 
duplicate the work of the production control department by main- 
taining elaborate production progress statistics and by actively 
following up the factory to expedite customers' orders. Other 
illustrations were given in the section on analysis of the organi- 
zation elements affecting the procedure. 

Duplication of Purpose. This is usually the most difficult kind 
of duplication to recognize, since activities having a common ob- 
jective may be quite different in form. For example, in the study 
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of a shipping and invoicing procedure, one may find that the 
order department sends the invoicing unit a copy of each produc- 
tion or shipping order issued. The shipping department, in turn, 
may number all shipped orders consecutively and send one copy 
to invoicing where it is checked off a prenumbered register. In 
addition, the shipping department may send invoicing a daily 
manifest of shipments. Each of these different devices is nothing 
more than a way of protecting against failure to bill a shipment. 
Any one of the three should, by itself, provide adequate control. 

Another common type of duplication of purpose can be found 
in reports that contain different information but are aimed at 
controlling the same activity. For instance, to facilitate control 
of overhead expense, the personnel department may be preparing 
man-power reports while the accounting or budget department is 
preparing operating expense reports. To control selling effort, the 
sales department may be building up summaries of orders as well 
as summaries of shipments. 

Duplication of Operations. Two routines containing similar 
operations often can be merged by retaining the necessary parts 
of each, eliminating the duplication, and reconstructing a single, 
simplified routine. In this manner, for example, a report analyzing 
absences might be merged with a portion of the payroll procedure, 
or an ordering routine might be combined with stock control. 

In his appraisal of the need for various control operations, the 
analyst very likely found more duplication of checking than of 
any other clerical operation. He may also have discovered that 
these extra checks pay for themselves that the dollar value of 
errors caught is greater than the cost of catching them* But his 
search should not end there, for the pyramiding of secondary and 
tertiary controls is a costly and inefficient substitute for accurate 
primary control. He must find out why so many errors are being 
made or why so many are getting past the initial checker. By 
learning the real causes, he will be able to suggest realistic cor- 
rective measures. Better training of the operator, simplification 
of the procedure, or mechanization of the operation will often 
reduce the volume of error to a point where double and triple 
checks can safely be eliminated. 

Duplication of Information. This is the most common type of 
duplication. Most business records, reports, or forms contain some 
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information that has already been recorded elsewhere. Separate 
reports prepared for different purposes may be little more than 
different arrangements of the same basic information. They 
should be consolidated into a single new, report that will satisfac- 
torily serve all purposes. The same is true of forms and records, 
many of which are transcribed wholly or partially from other docu- 
ments. 

Particularly in studying forms and records, the analyst should 
learn to question all copying or posting operations, since they are 
duplication in its most elementary form. His objective at this 
point should be to reduce as far as practical the number of times 
any given piece of information is written. If one form is copied 
from another form, he should try to eliminate one by preparing 
additional copies of the other or to combine both in a redesigned 
form that will meet all requirements. Illustrations of this type of 
combination are contained in the next section. If a record is posted 
from a form, he should seek to eliminate the record by filing a 
copy of the original document in its place. In doing so, however, 
he must be careful not to create more work than he saves. A 
posted record can usually be referred to more quickly than a loose 
file or a binder of papers. On the other hand, 5 per cent usage 
would not repay posting 100 per cent of the transactions. The 
decision, therefore, should be based on the frequency of reference 
to the record, the cost of posting to it, and the time that would 
be lost in referring to source documents. 

Where a record cannot be eliminated for practical reasons, an 
effort should be made to merge it with related records in the same 
or other departments. A typical example is the existence of many 
miscellaneous cost or expense records which are not properly tied 
in with the general accounting books. Consolidation of these data 
not only produces clerical economies but more meaningful infor- 
mation as well. 

Chart 7 shows a useful device for uncovering duplication of in- 
formation. The obvious advantage of this chart is that it enables 
the analyst to record a great many related details on a single sheet. 
Particularly on major studies, therefore, its use will help to bring 
the full extent of existing duplication into sharper focus. 

Combination of Forms. Ideally, the form that initiates a pro- 
cedure should be so designed that it will meet the requirements of 
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all departments and eliminate the need for preparing other forms 
to carry out any part of the procedure. Where this ideal can be 
achieved, the cost of repetitious typing and checking of the same 
information is eliminated, the procedure cycle is shortened, and 
transcription errors disappear. 

Following are five groups of forms, each of which illustrates the 
possibilities for accomplishing many purposes with a single writing : 

Group 1 

Sales order 

Acknowledgment to customer 

Register of orders 

Shipping order 

Shipping notice 

Package labels 

Packing slip 

Bill of lading 

Invoice 

Register, of invoices 

Accounts receivable ledger 

Group 2 

Production order 
Timecards 
Stores requisitions 
Purchase requisitions 
Material identification tag 
Cost accounting sheet 
Inspection report 

Group 3 

Purchase requisition 
Purchase order 
Receiving report 
Inspection report 
Material identification tag 
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Group 4 

Interplant transfer 
Shipping papers 
Receiving papers 

Group 5 

Cash receipts journal 
Deposit slip 

In studying the procedure represented by any one of these 
groups, the analyst should ask : How many of these documents are 
now prepared separately? How much identical information is 
there among them? Can all or most of them be prepared in one 
writing? 

The two most common ways of preparing multiple copies of a 
form are by reproducing them from various types of duplicating 
masters and by writing them simultaneously through the use of 
carbon paper. The latter method may involve the use of con- 
tinuous forms, either with one-time or reusable carbon, or indi- 
vidual form sets with one-time carbons. In either method, spot 
carbon, strip carbon, block-out printing, overlay strips, long and 
short sheets, and other selective devices may be employed to pre- 
pare forms of different designs at the same time. 

The choice between these two basic methods will depend on 
the number of copies required and on the amount of information 
that needs to be added or the changes that need to be made in the 
form after it has been initiated. A combination order-invoice form 
serves as a good illustration. If the order-shipping cycle is short, 
if few partial shipments are made, and if not more than about 
10 copies are required, a multiple-copy, continuous-type form con- 
taining shipping papers and a fully priced invoice is probably best. 
On the other hand, if information must be entered on the form by 
several departments, if back orders or order changes are frequent, 
or if the exact quantity to be shipped is not known until shipment 
has been made, a duplicating master is generally better because 
of its greater flexibility. For example, in reproducing copies from 
the master, the operator can clamp strips of master paper over the 
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original master to add new or variable information. In this way, 
invoices covering back-order shipments can be prepared from the 
original master plus a special strip containing the invoice number 
and date, quantities, extensions, and total price of the most recent 
shipment. 

On this whole matter of combining forms, one point of caution 
needs to be stressed : The analyst must be careful not to go beyond 
the point of diminishing returns. He must not fall into the error 
of seeking combination for its own sake, but only when it pro- 
duces demonstrable savings or improvements. This is just an- 
other way of stating the important principle that duplication is 
not always avoidable or wasteful. In some situations it may be 
the simplest way of meeting the requirements. 

Again using the order and invoice forms as an illustration, the 
analyst must be sure that the advantages of combination are not 
outweighed by the disadvantages. If the invoice copies cannot 
be prepared simultaneously with order copies, the advantages of 
a combination order-invoice duplicating master decline with a 
decrease in the average number of items per shipment. Thus, for 
example, to save a small amount of typing per invoice (masthead 
information and description of one or two items), the savings from 
the use of continuous-form invoices would be sacrificed and the 
time of reproducing invoice copies from the duplicating master 
would be added. In addition, it is often true that all routine work 
in connection with a combination order-invoice form must be per- 
formed more slowly because of the special care required in invoice 
preparation. 

Check List of Other Work-combination Opportunities. Fol- 
lowing are a number of additional clerical activities to which the 
principles of work combination can profitably be applied. Once 
again the list is by no means complete, but, as a "pump primer," 
it should help the procedures analyst to think of still other areas 
that will repay investigation within his own company. 

1. Can registers be eliminated by filing a copy of the original 
document in the same sequence as the register is maintained? 

2. Are separate accounts receivable and credit records main- 
tained? 

3. Can postings to an accounts receivable ledger be eliminated 
by filing a copy of each unpaid invoice by customer name in an 
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accounts receivable file? (This is a practicable arrangement only 
where customers normally make payments against individual in- 
voices rather than against monthly statements or "on account/') 

4. Can the sales journal be eliminated by filing invoices chrono- 
logically? 

5. Can the posting, summarizing, and balancing of an accounts 
payable record be eliminated by sorting and totaling unpaid in- 
voices by account number at the end of each month? 

6. In building up statistical data, is the maximum use made 
at each point of subtotals developed elsewhere? For example, at 
sales headquarters, are order volume statistics built up from 
branch office summaries instead of from individual orders? 

7. Has the maximum consolidation been achieved in the devel- 
opment of sales statistics by product, territory, industry, and cus- 
tomer? Have the sales information requirements of line sales 
executives been carefully integrated with those of the budgeting, 
market research, advertising, and production departments? 

8. To facilitate the processing of sales orders, are all the fixed 
information and special instructions covering each customer con- 
tained in one record? Or must order clerks refer to files of pre- 
vious orders or invoices? 

9. Are these customer records maintained by sales headquarters 
and by the invoicing department as well as by branch offices? 

10. Where addressing-machine plates or stencils are used to 
produce shipping labels, can routing instructions and special ship- 
ping or invoicing instructions be included on the plate or stencil? 

11. Is a continuous order-backlog record maintained when this 
information could easily be obtained when needed by running a 
tape on unfilled orders? 

12. Are orders being acknowledged in much the same fashion 
as they were 50 years ago when, under current procedures, the 
invoice itself is received by the customer within a day of the time 
that the acknowledgment reaches him? 

13. Is there any duplication of order scheduling between the 
order processing, production planning, and factory departments? 

14. Are continuous inventory records maintained in the store- 
room as well as in the office? At how many points are inventory 
money balances kept? 

15. Are two postings for each transaction being made to finished- 
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stock records one when the order is drawn and the other when 
shipment is made? 

16. Do production records maintained by dispatchers in the plant 
duplicate records in the production control office? 

17. Can the dispatcher's work be combined with timekeeping? 

18. Where machine hours are the controlling element in manu- 
facturing costs, can the figuring of labor cost be eliminated by 
including all direct labor in burden? 

19. If monthly maintenance costs are summarized by type of 
equipment as well as by department, can maintenance job orders 
be coded in such a way that one adding-machine tape will produce 
both sets of totals? 

20. To eliminate the writing of individual purchase requisitions 
for items carried in stores, can a permanent "traveling requisition" 
card be adopted? This card would contain all fixed information 
about the item covered including name, specifications, code num- 
ber, etc. Thus, in reordering the item, storeroom personnel needs 
to enter on the card only the quantity and desired delivery date 
before sending the card to the purchasing department. 

21. Can the number of purchase orders be reduced by writing 
blanket monthly orders for items which are purchased frequently? 
Can purchase requisitions for similar items be accumulated for a 
week so that more items can be entered on an order? 

22. Can a copy of each purchase order be filed by commodity 
to eliminate the posting of individual and cumulative purchase 
data to commodity records? 

23. Are vendors' invoices checked by both the purchasing and 
the accounting departments? Are freight bills checked by both 
traffic and accounting? 

24. Do both the personnel and the payroll departments main- 
tain employee history records? 

25. Can the posting of employee earnings records be eliminated 
by filing a copy of each employee's paycheck or weekly earnings 
statement? Where this is done, the individual slips can be pulled 
and totaled as needed for government reports, compensation claims, 
etc. 

26. Are various distributions or classifications of data being 
obtained as by-products of other procedures? For example, is the 
labor cost distribution obtained as a by-product of the payroll 
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preparation? Can distribution of data for sales-analysis purposes 
be obtained as a by-product of the accounts receivable procedure? 

27. Where identical information must be posted to forms of 
different size and arrangement, have the opportunities for multiple 
carbon posting been fully explored? Are the payroll journal, em- 
ployee's earnings statement, and employee's permanent earnings 
record prepared simultaneously? Can ledger entries of every type 
be made as carbon copies of journal entries? 

28. Where intracompany forms are first written out by hand 
and then typed, can one or the other of these writings be elimi- 
nated? Can handwritten working papers be reproduced photo- 
graphically to eliminate the typing of reports? 

29. Can several rubber stamps be combined into one? If the 
form being stamped does not have sufficient space for the impres- 
sion of a single, large stamp, can a slip containing the same impres- 
sion be stapled to the form? 

30. How many different serial numbers are assigned to a sales 
transaction before it is completed? Are there separate order, ship- 
ping, and invoice numbers? How many cross-reference records 
must be maintained because of these different numbers? 



CHAPTER 10 

ANALYZING THE FACTS AND DEVELOPING 
RECOMMENDATIONS (Continued) 



Once the water has been squeezed out of the procedure by these 
processes of elimination and combination, the analyst is ready to 
turn his attention to developing a simpler, faster, or less costly 
way of performing the operations that remain. This goal can be 
reached by any combination or all of the following means: 

1. Developing a basically different way of performing an entire 
function. 

2. Mechanizing the routine. 

3. Adopting work aids. 

4. Simplifying individual operations. 

5. Changing the timing of operations. 

6. Revising the office layout. 

7. Redesigning forms. 

8. Improving the filing system. 

9. Improving the division of labor. 

Developing a Basically Different Way. As a beginning point 
in the exploration of different methods for carrying out an entire 
function, Chap. 4 suggested that the basic nature of the activity 
be described in as few words as possible. This is an important 
part of the diagnosis, for by first reducing an activity to funda- 
mental terms, the analyst is likely to develop a more comprehensive 
list of the various means by which it could be performed. 

As an illustration, the analyst may conclude that a given routine 
is essentially nothing more than classifying and summarizing 
numerical data or "making a distribution," as the process is 
called in accounting terminology. (This is one of the most com- 
mon of the basic clerical processes, forming, as it does, a substan- 
tial part of all accounting and statistical work.) 

204 
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By defining the activity under study in these simple terms, the 
analyst has opened the way to developing a complete list of pos- 
sible methods. Assuming that he has had previous experience 
with this type of activity, he knows that there are only five basi- 
cally different techniques for making a distribution: 

1. The Posting Method. By this method, individual transac- 
tions are transcribed from source material to other sheets arranged 
according to the desired classifications (e.g., accounts, production 
jobs, product groups, etc.). Postings can be made either by hand 
or machine. Each class of data is ordinarily summarized as a 
separate operation. 

The forms on which the entries are made may be either of two 
types: 

a. Individual cards or sheets. Accounts receivable ledger cards 
are one of the most common forms of this type. 

6. Columnar spread sheets. These contain a number of verti- 
cal columns, each headed by one of the classifications into which 
the data are to be segregated. 

2. The Peg-strip Method. This technique permits data to be 
segregated into the desired classifications at the time they are 
originally recorded. The classifications are printed down the left 
side of a peg-strip form, and the entries are posted opposite them. 
In this way, several such strips can be shingled across a board and 
cross-totaled by classification. The forms are usually punched at 
the top so that a group of them can be held in proper alignment 
by metal pegs or rings. 

3. The Unit-ticket Method. This involves creating a separate 
card, slip, or sheet of paper for each transaction. Data can then 
be classified by sorting unit tickets rather than by transcribing 
figures. The total of each classification is obtained as a separate 
operation after sorting. 

Unit tickets may be created in a variety of ways. Each trans- 
action may be originally recorded on a separate form. Documents 
containing several transactions (e.g., invoices covering more than 
one product) may be torn or cut apart to obtain unit slips. Or, 
unit tickets may be created from source documents as a special 
operation. 

A similar variety of sorting methods may be used : manual sort- 
ing, either with or without such aids as sorting racks, leaf -type 
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sorters, etc.; machine sorting of punched cards; and needle selec- 
tion of specially created cards which have been grooved according 
to the classifications into which the data are to be segregated. 

4. The Exhaust Method. This is really a variation of the unit- 
ticket method, since it consists of treating multiple-transaction 
documents as if they contained only one transaction. That is, the 
operator runs through a group of source documents adding all 
items of the same type. This process is then repeated until totals 
have been obtained for all classifications. 

5. The Machine-register Method. Like the exhaust method, the 
machine-register method permits data to be simultaneously spread 
and summarized by classification. The operator punches source 
data into the keyboard of a multiple-register adding machine. She 
then depresses a classification key by which the figures are trans- 
mitted to the register reserved for accumulating that group of 
data. One or more conventional adding machines can also be 
used for this type of distribution simply by treating a given num- 
ber of vertical rows of keys as a register. 

With this list of alternatives before him, the analyst is now 
ready to consider the many factors affecting the choice of method 
for the particular routine he is studying. In this type of process, 
the factors to be weighed would, of course,- include the volume of 
transactions, the number of different distributions to be made of 
the same data, the number of classifications within each distribu- 
tion, the different forms in which data could be originally recorded, 
etc. 

The important principle to be drawn from this illustration is 
that the analyst must be careful to avoid any preconceived ideas 
about the best method of performing a given function. If he is 
to choose wisely, he must make sure he knows all the methods 
that could be employed and considers each with an open mind, 
weighing its cost, speed, and accuracy against the requirements 
to be met. 

Mechanizing the Routine. Although mechanical methods will 
have been considered in the search for basically different ways, the 
mechanization of clerical work deserves separate consideration 
because of the important part it plays in the operation of most 
businesses. It is not intended to describe the many types of equip- 
ment applicable to common clerical operations but rather to estab- 
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lish some guideposts for determining whether a routine should be 
performed manually or mechanically and, if mechanically, what 
type, make, and quantity of equipment are most suitable. 

In any study involving consideration of mechanical methods, 
the analyst should constantly bear in mind the following three 
principles: 

1. Mechanical methods are not necessarily cheaper or faster 
than manual methods. Just because a given operation can be 
performed mechanically is no reason for doing it that way. 

2. The choice of methods must be based on what work needs to 
be done, not on what a machine is capable of doing. This point 
may seem elementary, yet failure to heed it is probably the greatest 
single cause of unsound or unnecessarily expensive office-machine 
applications. 

In witnessing machine demonstrations, office executives are too 
often Influenced by feats of mechanical performance that have 
little relation to their own particular needs. They are unduly 
impressed by a machine's speed or capacity or versatility. They 
develop illusions about the value of new or additional information 
that the machine is capable of producing. These lures, when 
coupled with a pervasive desire to "be modern," induce in them 
what another writer refers to as "mechanical hypnotism." 

The result is that a good many economic errors are made in the 
selection of basic methods. Machines are being used where simpler 
and cheaper manual methods could produce a less elaborate but 
equally satisfactory result. In other cases, the wrong kind of 
equipment is being used. A machine may have greater capacity 
than that required or it may have multiple functions, special 
attachments, or automatic features that cannot be fully utilized 
or that encourage the performance of unnecessary work. 

An important point to be stressed in this connection is that an 
office-equipment salesman cannot be expected to figure out the 
user's requirements. The salesman's primary function is to make 
clear what his machine does and how it operates. The user must 
determine what information he needs and what his speed and 
accuracy requirements are. And he must reach decisions on these 
points in advance if he is to make any kind of a rational approach 
to the selection of methods. 
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3. Where certain operations are already mechanized, do not 
make the mistake of assuming that all possibilities for mechaniza- 
tion are exhausted in that particular area. One company, which 
had been preparing its shipping labels for several years on address- 
ing machines, discovered that it could make a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the work force performing this operation simply by install- 
ing automatic paper-feed attachments on the machines. Labels 
were formerly fed through the machines by hand at an output 
of 800 per hour ; the automatic feed increased production to more 
than 3,000 per hour. 

Once clear decisions have been reached on the information, 
speed, and accuracy requirements to be met, the choice between 
manual and machine methods or between two types of machines 
should be based on the following factors: (1) comparative costs, 
(2) comparative speeds, (3) quality of the work produced, (4) 
flexibility of equipment, (5) ease of operation, (6) effect on the 
labor force, and (7) reliability of equipment. 

Comparative Costs. This factor is usually considered first, since 
it is of primary importance and since many of the advantages of 
one method over another are reflected in their respective costs. 

The cost of a machine method is made up of the following ele- 
ments: 

1. Operating costs. 

a. Labor. 

b. Printed forms. 

c. Operating supplies such as ink, duplicating fluid, carbon 
ribbons, chemicals, film, electric power, etc. 

d. Machine maintenance. 

e. Building occupancy or floor space. 

2. Fixed costs. 

a. Depreciation or rental, 
fe. Interest on the investment. 

The cost of a manual method, on the other hand, is made up of 
labor, forms, supplies, and space. 

Of these various cost elements, labor is usually the largest and 
always the most difficult to determine accurately. The only 
precise way of measuring it is to list every detailed operation to 
be performed, determine the labor time required to do each, and 
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extend that time by the hourly rate for the class of worker involved. 
This approach takes time and effort, but the results are worth the 
expenditure. Too often this matter of labor cost is settled on no 
more substantial grounds than the assurances of an equipment 
salesman that his machine will "save the work of two people." 

In using the method suggested for determining comparative 
labor costs, the analyst must be careful not to attribute economies 
to the machine that in reality are a result of other procedure im- 
provements developed simultaneously with the machine proposal. 
This is just another way of saying that the cost of a proposed new 
method should never be compared with the cost of the existing 
method unless the latter is known to be as simple and efficient as 
it can be made. On the drawing board, a new method will always 
be somewhat idealized. In its development, a number of short 
cuts and improvements in the present routine will have been 
worked out. Therefore, to make a sound cost comparison, the an- 
alyst should first achieve the maximum possible simplification of 
the existing procedure. By doing so, he may find that the alter- 
native method, which appeared so attractive initially, would now 
be clearly uneconomical. 

In computing the labor cost of an office-machine application, 
two additional points should be remembered: (1) Do not forget 
to include an adequate allowance for set-up or make-ready time. 
(2) In setting unit times for various operations, use practical oper- 
ating speeds and not maximum machine speeds. If you do not 
know what speeds to use in your calculations, visit the display 
room of the equipment manufacturer, or his agent, and try to 
arrange tests of operations similar to those in the procedure under 
study. 

Most of the cost elements other than labor can be determined 
quite readily. The following suggestions will be useful, however, 
in making sure that all factors are considered. Occupancy costs 
need not be included in either set of figures unless the space re- 
quirements under one method vary substantially from those under 
the other. In determining the initial investment on which depre- 
ciation and interest are to be computed, do not forget to include 
the purchase price of any stand-by equipment that may be re- 
quired or the cost of any permanent alterations to the building, 
such as the erection of soundproof partitions. If you have any 
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question about the rate of depreciation to use, consult members of 
the accounting or tax department. Interest charges should be 
computed on the undepreciated cost of the machine, which amount, 
of course, will decline from the purchase price to zero over the life 
of the equipment. To obtain the average annual charge, there- 
fore, take one-half of one year's interest on the purchase price. 

Whenever any new method is being considered, whether manual 
or machine, the cost comparison should also reflect the nonrecur- 
ring expense of making the change-over. This should include such 
items as the conversion of records, retraining of personnel, etc. 

A final factor to be taken into account is the possible reduction 
in various hidden costs when mechanization saves the full time of 
one or more persons. Under this circumstance, the saving includes 
not only clerical salaries but also payroll taxes, insurance and pen- 
sion benefits, etc. Where a sizable man-power reduction is pos- 
sible, the savings estimate should also reflect some decrease in 
supervision. 

As an aid in reaching sounder decisions in the selection of 
methods, Appendix 2 contains a typical comparative cost analysis 
of two methods of performing a stores accounting and material 
cost distribution procedure. 

Comparative Speeds. Theoretically, variations in speed between 
two methods are reflected in their respective costs; for once the 
time requirement for performing a procedure has been established, 
the assumption is that either method will be manned and equipped 
to meet that need. Thus, even though the output per person is 
greater under machine than under manual methods, the required 
deadline would presumably be met under the latter by the employ- 
ment of more man power. This condition would, of course, show 
up in the operating-cost figures. 

For two reasons, however, this line of reasoning does not always 
hold true: (1) There is a practical limit beyond which any manual 
routine cannot be manned without risking considerable idle time. 
(2) Not all activities can be speeded up simply by adding more 
pairs of hands. An illustration is mailing customers' orders from 
the sales department to the plant compared to teletyping them. 

For these reasons, some consideration must usually be given to 
the speed of performance under each method. But the important 
point to remember is that speed should not be judged as a thing 
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in itself but only in relation to the requirements to be met. If one 
method is faster than another but each is sufficiently fast, speed 
should be given little weight in the decision. 

Quality of Work Produced. Under a machine bookkeeping 
method of posting, the automatic computing and printing of new 
balance figures are more likely to produce an accurate record than 
manual posting is. By reproducing successive documents from a 
single duplicating master, errors in transcription are eliminated. 
Thus, the quality of work produced is an important intangible in 
the choice of methods. This applies not only to accuracy of re- 
sults but also to such other factors as appearance, completeness of 
information, etc. For example, operation sheets for a factory job 
might be printed mechanically either from punched cards or ad- 
dressing-machine plates or stencils. However, the documents pre- 
pared by the latter method would ordinarily be more complete and 
understandable, since they would contain fewer abbreviations and 
more information than would be practicable to punch into tabulat- 
ing cards. 

Flexibility. How flexible will the machine installation be in 
handling peak loads? Is it apt to become a bottleneck because of 
a limited number of machines and trained operators when under 
a manual method the work could be broken down and distributed 
among many people? How likely are these peaks to occur and 
what will be their probable size? Are the machines sufficiently 
flexible to handle unavoidable exceptions to the normal routine? 
Under the various methods being considered, how much flexibility 
would you have in cutting the costs of the procedure involved if 
volume should drop sharply? How easily can typical requirements 
be met under each method? For example, in the use of various 
types of duplicating masters available on the market, how easy is 
it to add information manually, to correct the master, or to block 
out information in reproducing copies? If a major change should 
be required, how fast could it be made? As an illustration, how 
quickly could a general rate increase be incorporated in the master 
record from which payrolls are prepared under a punched-card or 
an addressing-machine method? 

These are typical of the questions that might be asked to deter- 
mine how quickly and thoroughly a mechanical method can be 
adapted to changing requirements. 
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Ease of Operation. How difficult the machine is to operate may 
have been reflected in the operating-cost figures; ordinarily the 
more specialized the skills required of the operator, the higher will 
be his wage rate. Aside from the cost aspect of this factor, how- 
ever, the analyst should also consider the possibility of labor turn- 
over and the time required to train new operators. 

Effect on the Labor Force. How is the clerical force likely to 
react to mechanization of a manual operation? In weighing this 
factor, the analyst should heed its long-range implications more 
than its immediate ones. Most workers feel some momentary un- 
easiness about learning new techniques or some fear that mechani- 
zation means large-scale labor displacement. These reactions will 
soon pass, however, once the newness of the system wears off. The 
important question, therefore, is, "What attitudes will the opera- 
tors have toward the new method when they become accustomed 
to it?" They may be neutral, favorable, or unfavorable. For ex- 
ample, some dissatisfaction may occur if noise or fatigue of opera- 
tion are greater, if the worker's hands or clothing are soiled by inks 
or dyes used in the process, etc. On the other hand, workers will 
usually favor a new method that gives them a salable skill or elimi- 
nates some of the drudgery of highly repetitive manual operations. 

Reliability of Equipment. Finally, in considering mechanical 
methods, try to find out as much as you can about the mechanical 
reliability of the equipment. If you have had no previous experi- 
ence with the manufacturer's equipment, talk with other users 
about their machine breakdown experience and the promptness of 
the supplier's repair service. 

Adopting Work Aids. Closely related to mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment are the special tools or work aids that can be 
developed to speed up clerical work or reduce errors. A number 
of these devices were mentioned in Chap. 8. They include such 
things as codes; tables; charts; visual reference panels; sorting or 
collating racks; counting or measuring devices; templates for per- 
forming or checking clerical operations; fixtures for positioning 
work, supplies, or other tools; etc. 

Many of these items are not available commercially but must 
be specially designed to fit the particular need. For that reason 
the analyst must rely largely on his own imagination and ingenuity 
and not on that of equipment manufacturers for improvement 
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ideas of this type. As a guide, he will find that the best oppor- 
tunity for using such devices arises when highly repetitive manual 
operations are performed in large volume. This kind of situation 
particularly where sorting, computing, referring, checking, or 
stamping operations are involved should be a signal to look for 
the possible application of special tools. 

Simplifying Individual Operations. The procedure as a whole 
will already have been streamlined considerably by the steps out- 
lined in the previous chapter. The policy or information require- 
ments may have been simplified; the organization for performing 
the procedure may have been straightened out; unnecessary work 
will have been eliminated; and duplicate operations combined. 
Having determined the basic method by which the remaining work 
as a whole can best be performed, we are now ready to look at the 
essential operations individually. Has each been reduced to its 
simplest possible form? What additional savings, reductions in 
errors, or increases in speed can still be achieved by examining 
these cells of the procedure? 

The following list of questions typifies the kinds of improve- 
ments that this part of the analysis can produce: 

1. Is the work of a department divided into many minor classi- 
fications each of which has its own special procedure? If so, opera- 
tions can usually be speeded up, errors and training time reduced, 
and personnel used more flexibly by the adoption of one or a very 
few standard routines. 

2. Can the originator of a form supply additional information 
that would speed up the work in other departments? For example, 
are sales orders prepared from or checked against customer master 
cards containing all the customer information required by other 
departments? If sales-analysis reports are prepared from key- 
punched cards, does the order clerk enter territory and customer 
code numbers on each order from his master card file? 

3. Can the terminology on intracompany forms be simplified 
and standardized so that each form is easier to use? 

4. Are records arranged to facilitate their use for more than 
one purpose? For example, if you have a returnable container 
record, is it designed solely to establish customer accountability or 
can it also be used as a control tool to increase container turnover? 
(The latter requirement is of particular importance where the an- 
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nual depreciation expense per container is relatively high in com- 
parison with the value of the product it contains.) 

5. Can the posting of records be simplified by adoption of stand- 
ard abbreviations? 

6. Can the cost of wire communication among company offices 
be reduced by use of standard abbreviations or code words for long 
phrases that occur frequently? 

7. Are multiple-copy form sets designed to facilitate prepara- 
tion of varying numbers of copies? For example, the sales invoices 
of a company with a large export business ranged from 9 to 18 
copies each, depending on customer requirements and the country 
to which merchandise was shipped. Because of this variation, the 
invoicing clerks laboriously assembled the required number of 
copies and inserted carbons by hand. A sizable saving was real- 
ized by adoption of two one-time carbon form sets, one having 9 
copies and the other 15. Under this arrangement the clerks could 
prepare the required number of invoices simply by adding a few 
copies to or deleting them from one of these standard sets. 

8. Are form letters being used whenever possible in making 
routine requests, answering inquiries, etc.? For example, the use 
of a form letter requesting bids or quotations saves not only typing 
and proofreading time but also the time buyers spend in dictating, 
reading, and signing much of their correspondence. 

9. Has a simple, uniform classification of commodities been 
adopted to serve as the foundation for all sales reporting and record 
keeping? 

10. Are codes or other means of classification too large or com- 
plex? One company found that it had 56 code numbers to desig- 
nate the type of order and 189 to designate the type of customer. 
After these codes had been materially simplified, the coding opera-, 
tion became a matter of memory rather than of constant reference 
to code books. Sales-analysis information became more meaning- 
ful, too, because it was not broken down into so many minor classi- 
fications having limited significance. 

11. Can your large suppliers be educated to prepare their in- 
voices, packing slips, and shipping papers in such a way that you 
can process these documents more easily? Many companies will 
find that 12 or 15 suppliers initiate the bulk of their receiving, in- 
coming inspection, and accounts payable paper work. Where this 
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is true, clerical time can often be saved by giving each supplier a 
written explanation of the documents and information you need 
to handle his shipments promptly. 

12. Does the method of editing or "dressing" customers' orders 
slow down their processing? If a large quantity of special infor- 
mation must be entered, can this operation, as well as the subse- 
quent typing, be speeded up by use of a supplementary order- 
information form on which the most common instructions are 
printed and need only be checked by the order editor? 

13. Is every order sent to the traffic department for insertion of 
routing instructions or has this process been simplified by the es- 
tablishment of standard routings for regular customers? 

14. If the volume of customer inquiries about order status is 
large, can it be reduced by having the order department send field 
sales offices a regular report showing the extent to which shipments 
are behind schedule on each product? 

15. Must every manufacturing order be self-contained or can 
files of design specifications, bills of materials, blueprints, etc., be 
maintained in the various shop departments? (This arrangement 
may not work satisfactorily where the volume of design or methods 
changes is large.) 

16. Where manufacturing orders must contain a number of long, 
standard clauses covering such matters as testing and crating, use 
of substitute materials, inclusion of repair parts, etc., can the con- 
stant typing of this information be eliminated by the use of rubber 
stamps or duplicated attachment sheets? 

17. Can time reports covering salaried personnel be limited only 
to those employees who have worked more or less than the regular 
schedule of hours? 

18. Can the errors in accounting work sheets be more easily de- 
tected by the development of a standard list of checking operations 
arranged in a sequence which reflects the probable frequency of 
error? 

Changing the Timing of Operations. While "the analyst is 
studying the form and substance of individual operations, he 
should also think about their timing. This element has the fol- 
lowing three parts: (1) the sequence of operations, (2) their fre- 
quency of performance, and (3) delays in the flow of work. 
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Sequence of Operations. The speed or cost of a procedure can 
be greatly affected by the order in which its individual steps are 
performed. A poorly planned sequence may result in extra work 
or more waiting time between operations. It may require the re- 
doing of work that was initially done too early in the routine. It 
may mean costly rehandling and shuttling of papers back and forth 
among the clerks. Or, it may increase the total time spent on 
make-ready and put-away work. 

The following list illustrates each of these dangers and suggests 
a number of ways in which they can be avoided by changing 1 the 
sequence of operations. 

1. Is the timing of checking operations so determined that the 
number of checks is held to a minimum? For example, in invoice 
preparation it is customary to recalculate extensions and totals as 
a check on the original computations. If this check is made against 
the invoice work sheet instead of the typed invoice, then the in- 
voice must be checked separately for typographical errors. But, 
by recalculating extensions and totals on the finished invoice, the 
checker picks up both computing and typing errors in one opera- 
tion. 

2. Where speed of processing is paramount as it might be in 
the development of cost estimates for a bid or price quotation are 
enough copies of the initiating form prepared so that the various 
operations can be performed simultaneously rather than consecu- 
tively? 

3. Are expensive means of communication being used when, by 
changing the sequence of operations, less costly means would serve 
as well? One company spent several thousand dollars a year tele- 
graphing notices of shipment and freight-car numbers to its cus- 
tomers. Each of the company's Middle Western plants air-mailed 
a daily list of its shipments to the company's sales headquarters in 
an eastern city. From these lists, sales personnel, in turn, sent 
telegrams to its customers. After several years this practice was 
changed, and the expense of wiring was saved by having the plants 
air-mail shipping notices direct to customers on the day shipment 
was made. 

4. Is there any avoidable backtracking of work? At how many 
different times does each person handle a given document? If 
more than once, can all the operations of each person be performed 
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in an unbroken sequence? If not, can some operations be re- 
assigned to prevent backtracking? 

5. Is sorting being done at the wrong time with the result that 
the sort must be destroyed to perform an intermediate operation 
and then re-created? Particular attention should be given to the 
scheduling of this type of work, for sorting more than once to the 
same classes of data can usually be avoided by a different sequence 
of operations. 

6. Are forms being inserted in typewriters at more than one 
point in the procedure cycle when all the required information 
could be entered during the first insertion? 

7. Where shipments are made from stock, are stock records re- 
ferred to at the right point in the procedure cycle so that subse- 
quent clerical work is minimized? For example, if limited quanti- 
ties are carried in stock, the stock record should be checked for 
availability of the items ordered (and the withdrawal posted to 
the record) before the order-invoice form is prepared. In this way, 
the need for retyping incorrect invoice forms will be eliminated. 
On the other hand, if out-of-stock items are few in number, incom- 
ing orders can be scanned for these items and, where found, they 
can be back ordered. Thus, stock records need not be posted in 
advance of order filling or invoicing. At the end of the day, all 
invoices can be summarized by item, and a single withdrawal entry, 
instead of many, can be made to the card covering each item 
shipped. Where invoices are summarized daily to get product sales 
figures, these totals can also serve as summary postings to the stock 
record. 

8. Can shipments be speeded up by sending a copy of each order 
to the shipping department before the merchandise arrives from 
the stock room? Where this is done, the shipping crew can usually 
schedule its work better and prepare for any special packing or 
crating requirements in advance. 

9. Can the sequence of steps be changed so that related opera- 
tions can be combined, thereby reducing make-ready and put-away 
time? Coding, for example, though usually performed separately, 
might easily be done during some other operation where the worker 
has to refer to a file or record suitable for carrying the code num- 
bers. This technique of combining essential operations through 
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changing their sequence can be widely applied and should be kept 
in mind as individual operations are studied. 

Frequency of Performance. In addition to asking, "Is the opera- 
tion performed at the right time in the procedure cycle ?", the 
analyst should ask, "Is it done more often than necessary ?" This 
type of inquiry may lead to curtailment of work, even though the 
operation itself cannot be eliminated. 

As an example, in one company, each time a manufacturing 
blueprint was required by a shop department, reproduction ma- 
chine operators removed the appropriate tracing from their files, 
put it through the machine to make a single print, and then refiled 
the tracing. Analysis showed that 45 per cent of the prints re- 
quested were reproduced from only 6 per cent of the tracings, and 
that on any given part or subassembly as many as 12 prints might 
be needed within a three-month period. On the basis of this study, 
quantities of prints to be carried in stock were established for the 
most active parts. This materially reduced the frequency of re- 
production on many tracings and saved a good bit of make-ready 
and put-away time. 

A second example can be found in the maintenance of continu- 
ous inventory records. The common practice is to compute and 
enter a new stores balance each time a withdrawal entry is posted 
to the record. Yet some companies find that clerical labor can be 
saved by limiting withdrawal postings to date, requisition number, 
and quantity, and by computing a new stores balance only after 
10 or .12 such entries. (Balances are figured more frequently, of 
course, when the reorder point is being approached.) 

A still more common illustration of this type of change is a re- 
duction in the frequency of report preparation. Can some infor- 
mation that is asked for weekly be prepared monthly, quarterly, 
or at irregular intervals and still serve the purpose adequately? 
This question may well have been raised during an earlier part of 
the diagnosis, for when the analyst asks, "Is this report neces- 
sary?", he presumably would also ask, "If it cannot be eliminated, 
does it need to be prepared so often?" 

Delays in Flow of Work. The various types of procedure im- 
provements already discussed in this and the preceding chapter 
will help, of course, to accelerate the whole procedure cycle. How- 
ever, after the analyst has completed the processes of eliminating 
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or combining work, developing better methods, and improving the 
sequence of operations, he may find that the procedure still has not 
been speeded up sufficiently to satisfy the requirements. This is 
particularly apt to be true where the procedure must meet a fixed 
deadline or where delays mean a direct loss of money. Examples 
are (1) the payroll procedure; (2) the receiving, inspection, and 
accounts payable routines, which affect the earning of time dis- 
counts on suppliers' invoices; and (3) a production planning sys- 
tem which depends on fast summarization of customers' orders as 
the means of minimizing finished-goods inventories without im- 
pairing customer service. 

When the need or opportunity for faster action still exists at this 
stage of the analysis, the best approach is to chart the whole pro- 
cedure backward from the deadline date to determine where the 
real delays are occurring and when each part of the process must 
be completed if the over-all deadline is to be met. Here are some 
of the additional short cuts that the analyst should look for in 
making this diagnosis: 

1. Reduce storage or waiting time. In any procedure, the time 
that a document lies around awaiting work is usually much greater 
than the actual processing time. These so-called "storages" should 
be studied to see if they can be reduced by moving the work be- 
tween desks or departments more frequently and in smaller 
batches. 

2. Eliminate bottlenecks. If any obstruction exists in the flow 
of work after the procedure has been simplified and the methods 
improved, the cause of the bottleneck is likely to be poor distribu- 
tion of man power among the various jobs, insufficient equipment, 
or irregular work requiring special treatment. Where routine 
transactions are being slowed down by nonstandard ones, a possible 
solution is the setting up of a separate group to handle only the 
latter type of work. 

3. Eliminate peak loads. Two outstanding examples of how 
peak work loads can be reduced are the cycle billing plan, which 
has been adopted by many department and specialty stores, and 
the common industrial practice of preparing factory and office pay- 
rolls at different times of the week. This technique of staggering 
the work has wide application and should be explored whenever 
a group's volume of work fluctuates heavily during the week or 
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month. Where the peaks cannot be leveled by this means, their 
unfavorable effects might still be minimized by such measures as 
hiring temporary help, using outside service bureaus, preventing 
crises by handling the work in order of its relative importance, etc. 

4. Advance the cutoff date. One way of speeding up month-end 
financial and management-control reports is closing the accounting 
books more promptly. This might seem to accomplish little since 
the elapsed time between the cutoff and the availability of reports 
would not be shortened. Both steps would simply be moved for- 
ward by the same number of days, and those days' transactions 
would be held over for the next month's reports. Many companies 
will find, however, that although the great bulk of their transac- 
tions are recorded within a few days after the close of the month, 
their books are being held open for several additional days only 
to pick up stragglers. These are usually not large enough in vol- 
ume to affect the reports. By holding them over until the next 
month, control information can, in fact, be given to management 
more promptly. 

5. Perform part of the work ahead of schedule. Month-end re- 
ports can also be speeded up by doing as much preparatory work 
as possible before all the figures are available. If the reports are 
prepared from punched cards, some preliminary sorting, collating, 
or card reproduction can often be done toward the end of the 
month. Some accounting entries, such as depreciation, insurance, 
weekly payrolls, and other accrued expenses, can be disposed of 
before the other closing work begins. Parts of report forms can 
usually be filled out in advance. These include columnar headings, 
product or department names, profit-and-loss or balance-sheet cap- 
tions, and figures used for comparison with actual performance. 

In employing these and other measures to speed up the flow of 
work, the analyst must be careful that the increase in speed does 
not cost more than it is worth. In general, the faster work flows 
through a procedure, the smaller are the backlogs of work at any 
point. And, the smaller these backlogs become, the greater is the 
risk of incurring idle time because of lack of work. The analyst's 
job, therefore, is to achieve the proper balance between these two 
conflicting forces. 

Revising the Office Layout. The number of times work moves 
from desk to desk and from department to department will have 
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been reduced by the organization changes and the work elimina- 
tion or combination already discussed. Thus, having determined 
what the essential moves are, the analyst must now see what can 
be done to shorten them. In other words, he must try to cut down 
the distance traveled by the work and by the workers through 
revising the office layout. This is, of course, not the only objec- 
tive of layout studies. Others may include conservation of space, 
increased supervision of the work force, isolation of noisy equip- 
ment, better natural lighting, etc. But ordinarily the analyst's 
principal purpose in rearranging the layout is to speed up the flow 
of work through the routine and to reduce the time lost by workers 
in moving about the office. 

The steps by which this objective can be achieved are: 

1. Eliminate crisscrossing and backtracking of work. 

2. Locate each worker as close as practicable to: 

a. The person from whom he receives his work. 

b. The office machines, reference facilities, or files that he 
must use or the persons whom he must consult in perform- 
ing his duties. 

c. The person to whom he gives his completed work. 

Figure 9 illustrates the application of these steps to an actual 
layout. By comparing this "after" chart with the "before" chart 
of the same area on page 158, the reader will see how much move- 
ment can be eliminated by rearrangement of facilities. The flow 
lines on both charts show that in the processing of a typical com- 
plaint, the distance traveled has been cut from 277 to 182 feet, or a 
reduction of approximately 35 per cent. 

The same techniques of charting and analysis can profitably be 
used in making departmental location studies. Figure 10 shows 
in graphic form the volume of interfloor personnel traffic within 
the office of a company occupying a multistory building. The 
study revealed that during an average week, about 1,300 personal 
contacts were made between individuals of two departments. Of 
these contacts, about 900 or almost 70 per cent were made between 
floors, from one to eight floors apart. 

On the basis of this analysis, the company gave up its space on 
one floor of the building, acquired additional space on another 
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floor, which it already partially occupied, and made a number of 
changes in the location of various departments. 
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FIG. 9. Layout flow chart of Complaint and Adjustment Department after re- 
arrangement of layout. 

The combined effect of these changes was to reduce the number 
of interfloor contacts by 65 per cent. Moreover, the new arrange- 
ment helped to improve interdepartmental coordination by facili- 
tating important contacts that had been neglected in the past. 
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Redesigning Forms. The next step in the improvement pro- 
gram refocuses attention on the printed forms used in the proce- 
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FIG. 10. Graphic presentation of personnel movement. 

dure. When this point is reached, the analyst will already have de- 
termined what existing forms or copies of forms or information on 
forms can be eliminated. His remaining job is to improve the 
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design of the essential forms in a way that facilitates their prepara- 
tion and subsequent use. The design of every form has an impor- 
tant effect on the time required to fill it out initially, to distribute 
it, to add information to it, to transcribe information from it, to 
interpret it, to file it, and to find it. The number of minutes saved 
in processing a single copy of any given form might not seem con- 
sequential, but one has only to think of the tremendous volume of 
paper work in his business to realize what a cumulative impact 
better forms design can have. 

Following is a check list of the questions that should be asked 
in testing the design of existing forms as well as proposed new 
forms : 

1. 7s the form clear ? Is its title sufficiently definitive to indi- 
cate the express purpose or use of the form? Are all its captions 
self-explanatory, or is there likely to be some question about the 
exact information required? Is it clear who should fill in each 
space, box, column, or line? Is the routing or distribution of each 
copy plainly evident? Are the various copies identified by num- 
bers, titles, or different colored papers? If the form is used by 
many people throughout the organization, does it contain printed 
instructions wherever necessary to promote understanding and uni- 
formity in its preparation? As an illustration, Chart 8 shows the 
printed instructions appearing on the back of one company's em- 
ployee expense report form. A note on the face of the form calls 
attention to these instructions. 

2. Is the amount of writing minimized? Have words or clauses, 
which must be used repeatedly, been printed on the form so that 
only the variable information needs to be filled in? This technique 
can be adopted even though the printed information does not 
apply to every transaction covered by the form. For example, a 
company having few items in its product line might print the 
names of all products on its order, invoice, and bill-of-lading 
forms. Thus the items covered by any one copy of these forms 
would be specified by the quantity figures entered ahead of cer- 
tain product names. An equally common way of reducing the 
amount of writing is to provide boxes for checking any of several 
printed captions rather than print questions which require word 
entries. 

3. Are the location and sequence of information geared to prepa- 
ration and use of the form? If the information on a form is copied 
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CHAKT 8. INSTRUCTIONS COVERING USE OP PRINTED FORM 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING OUT THE EXPENSE REPORT 

General 

1. If you incur expenses daily, send in your Expense Report at the close of 
each calendar week. If you incur expenses only now and then, hand in 
your Report not later than one week following the date of the expenditure. 

2. All major items of expense must be supported by receipts: attach to your 
Report such receipts as those received for hotel service, for railroad and 
airline transportation, etc. 

3. Make a copy of the Report for yourself you'll find it a convenience for 
answering questions or for checking against the Accounting Depart- 
ment's records. 

Dates 

1. The date in the upper right-hand corner of this Report is to be the one 
on which you hand in your Report. 

2. After "from" and "to" on the second line, put in the first and last dates 
of the period for which you are reporting expenditures. All expenses for 
that period of time must be included. 

3. "DATE" COLUMN: Show the date on which each item of expense was 
incurred. If more than one item was incurred on the same date, don't 
repeat the date. 

Location 

Use this column to show the name of each city visited. Be sure the correct 
location is indicated for each item of expense. However, when several 
items were incurred hi one city, don't repeat the location. 

Nature of Work 

Use this column to state, in general terms, the nature of each work assign- 
ment. Show the calls made; when you make calls on several firms, list the 
name of each firm. 

Description of Expenses 

1. In this column, itemize and briefly describe each item of expense. Don't 
combine different kinds of expenses in one item. 

2. When you report transportation expenses, specify the kind of trans- 
portation bus, train, airplane, automobile, etc. 

3. When you report transportation by automobile, support the amount 
claimed by showing the number of miles traveled multiplied by the 
mileage rate. 

4. Even though the Personnel Traffic Representative paid for your trans- 
portation tickets, enter that information in this column. For example, 
"R.R. N. Y. City and Washington through P.T.R., $9.90." DO NOT 
ENTER the cost of these tickets in the "Amount" column. 

5. Airplane transportation purchased on scrip cards should be listed in this 
column. For example, "Washington and N. Y. City scrip." DO NOT 
ENTER the cost of this transportation in the "Amount" column. 

Amount 

Enter in this column only those amounts of money you actually paid out. 

Distribution of Expense 

Enter in this block the correct account number. (The account number consists 
of a two-digit control account number plus a two-digit subaccount number. 
Control account numbers applicable to each department are listed in the 
"Departmental Responsibilities" section of the Accounting SPI Manual; 
subaceount numbers are listed in the "Expense Subaccount" section of the 
Accounting SPI Manual.) If the items on this Report are to be charged 
against an Authorization Order, be sure the correct A.O. number and 
product code number are entered. (For list of product code numbers, see 
"Profit and Loss" section of Accounting SPI Manual.) 
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from or posted to another form, are the items on both forms ar- 
ranged in the same sequence? For example, if customer master 
information cards are used in the typing of sales orders, the card 
record should be virtually a facsimile of the order form. Or, if 
data on the form are to be punched into tabulating cards, the form 
should lend itself to good punching sequence. Where more than 
one person enters information on or uses the form, are the items 
which concern each person grouped together to speed up writing, 
analysis, or reference? (This requirement cannot always be fully 
met, since the information referred to by one user may be entered 
by more than one clerk. Where this is true, preference should be 
given to the person who would lose more time by poor arrange- 
ment.) If each space on a form does not always need to be filled 
in, are the most used spaces at the top of the form? Is the file- 
reference information positioned according to the method of filing 
or binding? 

4. Is the form well spaced? Is enough room allowed for each 
entry to avoid the danger of crowding, unintelligible abbreviations, 
or incomplete information? Are the vertical dimensions of spaces 
related to the method of filling in the form, e.g., hand or machine? 
If the form is to be typewritten, has the printing been arranged 
to minimize the number of starting points and thus to permit maxi- 
mum use of the tabular key? If the form is to be bound at the 
sides or top, are adequate binding margins provided? 

5. Is the size of the form right? Is it so small that it is difficult 
to handle or likely to be lost? Is it too large for convenient filing? 
Is it a standard size that can be printed economically? If it is to 
be inserted in an envelope, are its size and shape such that no fold 
or only one fold is necessary? 

6. What other features have been employed to facilitate prepa- 
ration or use of the form? Where multiple-copy forms are used in 
large volume, are they printed as continuous forms to eliminate re- 
peated insertion and alignment in the typewriter? Where desir- 
able, are spaces on the form numbered to facilitate reference or to 
relate the parts of the form to written instructions covering its 
use? Are colored papers used to indicate where or when the form 
was initiated? Has the distribution of copies been planned so that 
the persons who use the form most receive the original or clear 
carbon copies? If the form is to be mailed, is it designed for in- 
sertion in a window envelope? 
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Improving the Filing System. Filing operations generally re- 
ceive little attention in procedures studies. Yet 10 to 15 per cent 
of the entire clerical cost of the process may be spent on filing or 
on searching files for the documents the procedure has produced. 
By simplifying these filing and finding operations, the analyst can 
not only save clerical and supervisory time but also encourage the 
use of valuable information that lies buried in the company's files 
and records. 

The following paragraphs suggest some of the key points the 
analyst should consider in reviewing the method of filing individual 
documents whether they be cards, printed forms, or correspond- 
ence. The reader who wishes to examine the principles and tech- 
niques of good filing in greater detail will find a number of excel- 
lent books devoted fully to that subject. 

Since the purpose of any file is to facilitate the finding of a docu- 
ment when it is needed, the type of filing system used should be 
governed by these two factors: (1) the information by which the 
material filed is most likely to be referred to or identified; and (2) 
the probable frequency of reference to the file. The latter factor 
has, of course, an economic bearing on the problem, for the more 
frequently a file is referred to, the more money can profitably be 
spent on clerical labor and equipment to maintain the file. 

1. Simplicity. The first requirement of any filing system is that 
it be simple to understand and operate. This means that any 
document should be easy to classify for filing and easy to find after 
filing. Numerical filing, for example, is usually faster and more 
accurate than alphabetic filing and should, therefore, be used 
whenever either alternative is feasible. The analyst should also be 
on the watch for involved methods of classifying or indexing, com- 
plex cross-reference techniques, or other special features that are 
likely to increase the volume of error or require the use of highly 
trained operators. 

2. Indexing. The speed of finding a given file position (either 
to insert or remove a document or to post to a card record) is de- 
termined almost entirely by how well the file is indexed. The most 
complete form of indexing is a card file or loose-leaf binder in which 
the reference margin of every card or sheet is visible. The cost of 
this kind of equipment is usually justified whenever a large num- 
ber of references or postings are made to each form before it is 
permanently removed from the file* 
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In so-called "blind files/' such as tub files, wheel-attached cards, 
drawers of addressing-machine plates or stencils, etc., visible in- 
dexes should be provided for every 20 to 30 units, depending on 
how fast the file is expanding. Fewer index dividers may be needed 
in a conventional file of manila folders provided the reference tab 
on each folder is clearly identified and visible. 

3. Posting to Record Files. In studying files of records to which 
postings are made, the analyst should also consider whether the 
type of file is best suited to the method of posting. If the record 
is posted by hand, can the entry be made without removing the 
card or sheet from the file ; if by machine, can the form be removed 
easily? 

4. Folder Filing. Even when the finding of individual folders 
has been speeded up by better indexing of file drawers, much time 
can be wasted in filing documents in the folder or removing them 
from the folder. Ideally, the file clerk should be able to perform 
these operations without lifting the folder from the file drawer. 
For this reason, the practice of fastening documents to folders 
should be avoided wherever possible. As long as a folder remains 
in file, its contents are not likely to be lost or disarranged. When 
it is removed to be sent to another department, the material can 
be quickly clamped to the back of the folder by a spring clip. 

Other aids to fast filing are individual hanging folders and hang- 
ing cloth jackets, each holding four or five manila folders. With 
either device, folders remain erect with their reference tabs plainly 
visible, and at the same time the file can be kept loose enough to 
permit fast drop filing. 

In examining the individual folders which make up the file, the 
analyst should also consider in what sequence papers are placed in 
the folders. The possible alternatives are (1) to drop each docu- 
ment at the front or back of the folder, and (2) to interfile the 
document in some predetermined order among the papers already 
in the folder. Obviously the first alternative results in faster filing 
but slower finding than the second. The choice, therefore, should 
be determined by the probable frequency of reference to the file. 

As an illustration, let us assume the following conditions : 

a. That a correspondence file contains folders not for individual 
correspondents but for small alphabetic breaks such as Aa- 
Ag, Ah-Al, etc. 
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6. That interfiling every letter within the proper folder takes 
five seconds more than drop filing. 

c. That finding a letter in an unalphabetized folder takes 20 
seconds longer than finding a letter in an alphabetized folder. 

d. That an average of 10 per cent of the letters in all folders are 
referred to after being filed. 

Under this set of conditions, drop filing would obviously be the 
more economical practice, since the increased finding time for every 
100 letters in the file would be only 200 seconds while alphabetic 
interfiling of these 100 letters would have taken 500 more seconds 
than drop filing. The net saving of time decreases, however, as the 
percentage of reference increases, and the advantage swings the 
other way when more than 25 per cent of the letters are referred to. 

5. Filing or Posting Sequence. Finally, the analyst should find 
out if the documents to be filed or posted to a card record are first 
sorted in the same sequence as that in which the file or record is 
arranged. Except where a small file or record is involved, this 
practice will usually save more time in filing or posting than that 
lost in presorting. 

Improving the Division of Labor. To conclude the develop- 
ment phase of his study, the analyst should prepare work-distribu- 
tion charts (see Chart 3, page 156) covering the activities and 
tasks to be performed under the recommended procedure. This 
will help him decide how many people will be needed and how the 
various tasks should be divided among them. Of course, this step 
will not be necessary where few major changes are being recom- 
mended, but here the analyst should at least reexamine the original 
work-distribution charts to see what improvements can be made 
in the existing division of labor. 

Determining the best division of tasks among a clerical force is 
no easy matter, for in most situations the analyst will find strong 
arguments favoring both specialization and flexibility in the use 
of personnel. Since these arguments will have different weights 
in different situations, all that can be done here is to suggest an 
approach that will help in reaching well-balanced decisions. 

As a starting point the analyst should apply these two tests to 
the existing or proposed division of labor : 

1. Is the most economical grade of labor employed on each task? 
In any office operation, some tasks require the exercise of judg- 
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ment and volition or the use of specialized skills. Others require 
extreme care because the results of error can be costly. Still 
others are easy to learn and require little concentration or manual 
skill. Thus, to obtain maximum economy in the use of clerical 
labor, tasks must be grouped according to skill and experience re- 
quirements so that salary levels will reflect the real value of work 
performed. 

2. Are several different tasks requiring the same grade of labor 
being performed by each of several clerks? Let us suppose, for 
example, that three tasks within one organization unit require dif- 
ferent types of eye-hand coordination or manual dexterity but that 
all three require an equal grade of skill and, therefore, command 
the same salary. If this work in total requires three operators, 
should each task be fully assigned to one operator or be divided 
among the three? At least in principle the first alternative should 
be chosen since greater specialization ordinarily means greater pro- 
ficiency. In addition, less time would be wasted if each operator 
were not required to jump continuously from one task to another. 

These two guides are deceptively precise, for in actual practice 
few problems on division of work are as clear-cut as we have im- 
plied. The detailed clerical operations of any one unit may require 
many fine gradations of skill or experience, and where the content 
of one job should end and another begin is, therefore, still difficult 
to answer. Moreover, in applying these principles of specializa- 
tion, the analyst must also weigh the factors favoring diversifica- 
tion of work. The first two factors are (1) the protection against 
job fatigue or monotony which comes from an occasional "change 
of pace" in an operator's work, and (2) the lost time that may re- 
sult if a given transaction passes through many hands. The more 
time each operator must spend in familiarizing himself with a given 
document, the more support there is for having each operator per- 
form several related steps on a batch of documents instead of a 
single step on all documents. (3) In smaller organizations, diversi- 
fication of duties makes possible more flexible use of the work force 
when some persons are absent or when the work load shifts. (4) 
The fewer the persons handling any one document, the less will 
be the temptation to set up special controls over its progress 
through the routine. 



CHAPTER 11 

PRESENTING AND SELLING RECOMMENDATIONS 



The fourth phase of a procedures project is that of presenting 
recommendations and obtaining the acceptance or authorization 
necessary to put them into effect. This is the critical point in 
every study, for in the long run the value of a procedures staff 
will be judged not by the number or quality of the recommenda- 
tions it develops but by the number and importance of the con- 
structive changes made as a result of its work. For this reason, 
the presentation of recommendations -should be preceded by the 
same careful thought and planning that went into the other phases 
of the study. The analyst must figure out who should be "sold" 
and in what order. He must be sure that he neither overlooks 
someone important nor makes random presentations to anyone 
who might seem interested. He must think through the strategy 
of gaining acceptance and inducing action. Or, stated another 
way, he must develop his presentation in terms of the interests 
and point of view of his audience. 

A well-planned program for putting across a major procedure 
change usually consists of the following two steps: (1) testing the 
details of the plan with down-the-line operators and getting their 
support, and (2) making a more formal presentation to the execu- 
tives involved and getting final decision. 

TESTING RECOMMENDATIONS AND GETTING OPERATOR 

SUPPORT 

This first step merges into both the development and the pres- 
entation phases of the study. It is a transition step with the dual 
purpose of refining and solidifying tentative recommendations as 
well as winning the agreement of those who must put them into 
practice. 

Working "from the bottom up" in this manner is one of the 
most important "musts" in the whole procedures program. No 
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matter how thorough an investigation was made, or how conscien- 
tious the operating personnel was about "telling all" to the analyst, 
some significant facts, conditions, requirements, or limitations are 
always overlooked until tentative recommendations are discussed. 
If the analyst first checks his thinking against the knowledge and 
experience of front-line personnel, he can uncover these concealed 
points while the plan is still fluid and without embarrassment to 
himself. Otherwise, these points have a habit of arising later at 
a time when they reflect unfavorably on the thoroughness of the 
study and, therefore, on the soundness of the conclusions reached. 

A second obvious reason for starting at the bottom is that in 
reaching decisions on procedural matters, business executives tend 
to rely heavily on the opinions of their operating supervisors. The 
field of clerical activity comprises a great many details completely 
foreign to the average executive. It is not difficult, therefore, for 
an unwilling or unconvinced supervisor to raise objections which 
effectively "close the mouths of the uninformed/' On the other 
hand, the experienced analyst knows that department and division 
heads seldom turn down procedures proposals on which their super- 
visors and work leaders are thoroughly "sold." 

A final reason for this preliminary review is that it generally 
helps the analyst to anticipate possible points of resistance in later 
presentations. Subordinates often reflect or at least are familiar 
with the attitudes of their superiors. A good many procedures 
proposals have been put across only because some clerk or unit 
head forewarned the analyst by saying, "I think this is a good idea, 
but if I know the boss, hell turn it down because. . . ." By know- 
ing of these probable barriers in advance, the analyst has time to 
think through the best strategy for getting around them or for 
minimizing their effect on the final result. 

In general, the proposed changes should be checked with at 
least one person in each of the smallest working groups affected. 
This may not be practicable, of course, where the new procedure 
is to be installed in a great many like units within a multiple- 
branch or multiple-plant business. Even here, however, the ana- 
lyst will be wise to check the tentative plan with one or two units 
other than those which served as "guinea pigs" during the earlier 
phases of the study. 
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How detailed the preparation for this initial clearance should 
be will depend on the importance of the contemplated changes. 
If a basically different method is being proposed, the analyst should 
try to obtain agreement on the fundamentals of the plan before 
working out the operating details. On the other hand, if the 
framework of the existing procedure is being retained, he should 
be prepared to discuss the recommended changes in complete 
detail during the initial review. For this purpose he will find it 
helpful either to prepare a skeleton flow chart of the revised pro- 
cedure or to mark the contemplated changes on the chart of the 
present procedure. In this way, the "before" and "after" routines 
can be visualized and compared more readily by the operating per- 
sonnel. The analyst's kit of materials for this presentation should 
also include drafts of new or revised forms, "after" layout charts, 
and all the important data on which conclusions were based. 

This is the juncture in the procedures project at which the 
analyst's skill in handling the human relations phases of his work 
will begin to tell. How successful he has been in gaining operator 
confidence during the earlier parts of the study will have a real 
bearing on how his recommendations are received. How he pre- 
sents those recommendations to the operator will tell the rest of 
the story. Here are some specific pointers on handling this second 
part of the job: 

1. Approach the initial presentation with an open mind. Think 
of it more as an opportunity to test your ideas and less as a chal- 
lenge to put them across. Be ready to modify them as weaknesses 
or better ways become evident. 

2. Make the operator feel that you are presenting your material 
not as final recommendations but as ideas for discussion. Even 
on points that are well settled in your own mind, it is often wise 
not to convey the idea that you have reached definite conclusions. 

3. With the possible exception of higher level policy or organi- 
zation matters, discuss all the proposed changes openly. Don't 
be mysterious about them. Tell the operator quite frankly what 
you are trying to do. By disclosing your own thinking, you will 
encourage him to exchange ideas with you. 

4. Do not lose any opportunity to convince even a clerk that 
what you are doing is sound and beneficial to the company and 
therefore to himself. Acquaint him with the anticipated results 
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of the study so that he will see the changes affecting him as part 
of a broader purpose. 

5. When objections arise as they surely will be sure, first, 
to hear the operator's arguments fully and to learn exactly why 
he thinks a given proposal will not work. Where necessary, set 
the point aside for further analysis or research. Then, if you are 
still convinced that the suggestion should be adopted, follow these 
steps: 

a. Try to persuade the operator that it will work or, at least, 
that it is worth a trial. 

b. If he still does not agree, concede the point provided it is 
not a major one and will not seriously interfere with the over-all 
plan. Compromises on small points will often help you win the 
larger ones. If you are reluctant, as a matter of principle, to 
make such compromises, you need only remember how frequently 
the operating personnel must adjust its ways to your ideas. 

c. If agreement cannot be reached on a major point, explain as 
tactfully as possible that because the point has an important bear- 
ing on the whole program, you do not believe it should be aban- 
doned without reference to a higher authority. At the same time, 
assure the operator that you will present all the pros and cons of 
the case clearly and impartially. Write out his reasons for non- 
concurrence and review them with him to ensure that they are a 
fair and complete statement of his position. (No matter how care- 
fully this kind of a showdown is handled, a certain loss of good 
will inevitably results. For that reason it should be resorted to 
only when important gains are at stake.) 

6. Finally, try to make the operator feel some responsibility for 
the success of the program. Ask for his help and advice in putting 
it across. Get his suggestions on how to slant the presentation at 
higher organization levels. Ask for his ideas on tackling the instal- 
lation or on coordinating the new procedures more smoothly with 
related routines. Tell him that you would like to make the final 
presentation a product of your joint thinking. 

GETTING EXECUTIVE APPROVAL 

Once the proposal has been cleared with front-line personnel, 
the analyst should seek final executive approval as soorx as pos- 
sible so that the momentum gained during the program develop- 
ment phase can be carried through to performance results. 
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How high in the organization structure the proposal should be 
carried depends in each case on the number of departments affected 
and the importance of the changes to be made. As a minimum, 
each department head concerned should, of course, give his ap- 
proval. If the recommendations involve major changes in pro- 
cedures, a substantial investment in additional equipment, or a 
realignment of responsibility among departments, they should be 
carried up at least to the first executive having common authority 
over the departments affected. If they involve changes in organi- 
zation structure or general policies or the dislocation of large num- 
bers of workers, they would presumably be submitted to a general 
management executive for final approval. 

The most important rule in preparing for the formal presenta- 
tion is that both its form and content must be geared to the back- 
ground and temperament of its recipients. How many of the 
executives to be consulted are aware of the problem? How much 
does each know about it? How important is it in relation to the 
other problems confronting him? How much interest does he have 
in matters of procedure? What arguments will appeal to him? 
What questions is he likely to want answered? How much factual 
information should be presented to convince him? Will he make 
decisions on relatively little evidence provided it is basic, or is he 
slow to move until a mass of evidence is placed before him? These 
are some of the questions the analyst must answer if his presenta- 
tion is to stimulate interest and gain conviction at the executive 
level. Achieving these results may seem less important to him if 
he has succeeded in winning enthusiastic endorsement of his plan 
at the operating level. But he must remember that in every formal 
presentation he makes, he is weaving the web of his reputation 
with the executive group. 

Form of the Presentation. The second factor to be considered 
is whether the final presentation should be oral or written. Oral 
presentations may be made to executives individually or in groups. 
Written presentations may take the form of memoranda, proposed 
standard practice instructions, or comprehensive formal reports. 

In general, the best results come from making the presentation 
orally to one individual or to small groups of two or three. This 
type of presentation, when skillfully conducted, produces more 
warmth, understanding, and enthusiasm than the best written 
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report. It is a more flexible type of presentation, offering the alert 
analyst an opportunity to sense executive reactions and revise his 
emphasis accordingly or to go into detail where the greatest 
interest seems to lie. 

Under some circumstances large conferences are a quicker means 
of obtaining many approvals or of reconciling many points of view. 
Such meetings, however, should be used sparingly, for too often 
they inhibit action rather than stimulate it. They are difficult for 
the analyst to direct and control, they tend to crystallize opposi- 
tion, and they encourage delay and "further study." For the most 
part, these complications arise because the analyst is not able to 
make his presentation in terms of each individual's interests and 
problems. 

Although oral presentations are generally recommended, they 
are not always practicable or possible. Some type of written pro- 
posal must, of course, be submitted whenever the persons to be 
consulted are widely scattered geographically. Reports for this 
purpose should not only cover the recommended changes in detail 
but also anticipate and answer objections which might otherwise 
be answered verbally. Written presentations should also be used 
whenever the recommended program is so extensive that it requires 
much supporting evidence and careful point-by-point deliberation. 
In still other instances a standard practice instruction or memo- 
randum will be sufficient when many elements of the proposal 
were discussed with executives and tentatively agreed upon during 
the survey and design stages. Here the written presentation sim- 
ply brings all parts of the plan together for final executive authori- 
zation. 

Even when recommendations are to be presented orally, the 
points to be covered should still be reduced to writing beforehand, 
much as if the presentation were to be made in report form. Pre- 
paring a written proposal forces the analyst to convert general 
ideas into specific recommendations. It helps him organize the 
presentation more logically, and it serves as an invaluable aid in 
drafting the installation instructions. 

Scope of the Presentation. Within broad limits of variation in 
the amount of emphasis given to each, the presentation should 
usually cover the following subjects: 
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1. Statement of the Problem. This might be an explanation of 
how the study originated, who requested it, or what its objectives 
were. 

2. Scope of the Project. This might be expressed in terms of 
the functions or organization units surveyed, factors considered, 
experiments conducted, etc. 

3. Summary of Conclusions. This should cover the major deduc- 
tions which you have drawn from the evidence and used as the 
basis for your recommendations. 

4. Summary of Recommendations. This should outline the 
principal changes proposed in each of the following areas: 

a. Organization. 
6. Policies. 

c. Information requirements. 

d. Procedures. 

e. Methods and equipment. 
/. Layout. 

g. Personnel. 

5. Dissenting Points of View. The presentation should indicate 
whether or not the operating personnel agrees completely with the 
proposal. If full approval was not obtained at that level, the dis- 
puted points should be specified, together with an impartial state- 
ment of the facts and opinions supporting both sides of the issue. 

6. Anticipated Results and Benefits. These might include re- 
duction in personnel requirements, elimination of overtime, space 
savings, lower equipment or supply expense, improved control, less 
processing time, fewer errors, etc. Potential savings of money or 
time should be estimated and an explanation given of how the 
estimate was made. 

7. Cost and Effects of Change-over. Where the proposed im- 
provement will require personnel changes, the nature of these 
changes should be described. The measurable costs of converting 
to the new procedures should also be outlined. These might cover 
the cost of purchasing or renting equipment, utilizing additional 
space, printing new forms, making layout changes, converting rec- 
ords, etc. 

8. Action Program. This is a list of the specific steps necessary 
for putting the recommendations into effect. It is a plan for get- 
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ting from where you are to where you want to be. As such, it is 
one of the most important parts of any final presentation, for by 
charting a clear path to the desired goal, the analyst makes it easy 
for the executive to take action. Where some immediate executive 
authorization is desirable, the necessary memoranda, organization 
announcements, standard practice instructions, or other official 
notices should be prepared in advance so that the executive can 
be asked to sign them as a conclusion to the presentation. 

Making the Presentation Palatable. If the analyst is to suc- 
ceed in making people want to do what he wants them to do, he 
cannot rely solely on the soundness of his proposals. He must 
package them attractively. He must present them in such a way 
that they appeal to the imagination as well as to reason. Stressing 
this point, Dennison wrote: x 

Information may be accurate and important, but that alone will not make it 
stick; its form or content must in some way or other make an appeal. The 
presentation of facts or points of view in a form badly adapted to the hearers 
may set up in them defenses which will make acceptance forever impossible. 
The process of imparting information in such a way as to inspire some degree 
of enthusiasm is the process of gaining conviction. Convinced, persuaded, or, 
in business slang, "sold/ 3 a man reacts with more of his own energy than when 
merely "told." 

Here are two steps the analyst can take to win this kind of 
response to his presentation: 

1. Highlight only the major points and make them easy to grasp. 
Boil down, refine, and predigest the information to be presented. 
Begin with a clear, brief summary of the important recommenda- 
tions and benefits. Instead of taking the reader or listener through 
the new procedure step by step, give him a concise picture of the 
principal differences between the old and the new. Then capsule 
all the changes in terms of the number of operations, forms, rec- 
ords, and reports that will be eliminated. 

If a written presentation is to be made, try to write a telegram 
instead of a tome. Keep the body of the report as brief as under- 
standing and conviction allow. If detailed procedure descriptions, 
"before" and "after" charts, statistical data, or other supporting 
evidence must be included, put them in the appendixes to the 

1 Denmson, Henry, "Organization Engineering," p. 113, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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report. Or, as an alternative, state: "We have not included in 
this report many of the supporting details contained in our work- 
ing papers. However, we will be glad to discuss this additional 
information with you to whatever extent you may wish/ 7 

2. Get some drama and impact into the presentation. Remem- 
ber that, to the average executive, procedure mechanics are detailed, 
impersonal, and without appeal. For that reason, real thought and 
skill are needed to make a presentation that awakens interest and 
generates enthusiasm. 

One of the surest ways of dramatizing a procedures proposal is 
through the intelligent use of visual presentation techniques. 
Attention-getting charts, graphs, or pictures have been used widely 
and with outstanding results by advertising agencies in making 
program presentations. Since the procedures analyst must also 
be a "seller of ideas/ 7 he should be alert to the opportunities for 
applying the same techniques. 

Visual aids need not be elaborate to be forceful. They need only 
convey an important set of facts or a fundamental idea simply and 
clearly. As an illustration, Fig. 11 shows a chart that was used 
in one company to bring out vividly the extent of clerical dupli- 
cation in the processing of a sales order. The major operations 
comprising the process are listed at the left; the points at which 
each operation was then being performed are indicated by the 
circles; and the number of different times each operation was per- 
formed appears at the right. The numbers within the various 
circles designate the sequence of operations. 

After using this chart to point up significant facts about the 
existing procedure, the analyst covered it with a transparent over- 
lay sheet containing colored stickers which had been positioned 
to cover up the operations recommended for elimination. This not 
only facilitated comparison of the "before" and "after" procedures 
but also dramatized the number of work-elimination possibilities. 

Another useful technique for arousing interest is to express sav- 
ings or benefits in fresh, new terms. For example, "Adoption of 
these recommendations will save the cost of preparing, handling, 
and filing half a million pieces of paper a year." Or, "Now the 
cost of processing one purchase order is $4.50. Under the pro- 
posed procedure, we believe that this cost will be cut to $3.00." 
Still other ways are to express savings not as absolute amounts 
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but as a percentage of the cost of obtaining them or as a percentage 
of the cost of the activity studied. 

One point of caution should be made about using any such tech- 
niques to liven up the presentation. They must not be obviously 
dramatic or forced or artificial. If they are, they are more likely 
to provoke resentment or irritation than to quicken reception. 
Neither must they be so novel' that they divert attention from 
the substance of the presentation. Above all, the analyst must 
be careful that in his effort to glamorize the results of his work, 
he does not overstate his case. Nothing will destroy confidence in 
his integrity more quickly than unsupported claims, sweeping pro- 
nouncements, or exaggeration of any kind. 



CHAPTER 12 

INSTALLING THE APPROVED PROCEDURES 



No other phase of procedures work is so consistently haphazard 
and imperfect as that of putting approved plans into operation. 
It avails little, of course, that the plans are workable if they are 
not made to work. And yet, in the author's experience, more 
procedure failures result from muddled, slipshod installations than 
-from any fundamental defects in the procedure itself. 

There are two principal causes of this condition: 

1. Procedures analysts tend to feel that they have accomplished 
their mission when the line organization has accepted their recom- 
mendations. By the time this point is reached, they have been 
through the often long and difficult processes of research, analysis, 
development, and persuasion. Once the victory is won, the tedium 
of implementation seems anticlimactic to them. They are more 
eager to meet the challenge of new problems than to buckle down 
to the prosaic task of threshing out operating details. And since 
procedures installation is 'more closely related to the operating 
function than to the planning or staff function, analysts are in- 
clined to believe that responsibility for making the change-over 
cannot be separated from responsibility for operating the new pro- 
cedure once it is in effect. 

Line supervisors, on the other hand, are concerned chiefly with 
day-to-day operations. They do not usually have the time, or 
often the background, to carry out the approved program by them- 
selves. The analyst forgets that the plan which he understands 
thoroughly may still be only a skeleton outline to the operator. 
And because of these limitations, an earnest beginning is too often 
followed by halfway measures, imprudent compromises, loss of 
enthusiasm, and finally a bogged-down program. 

2. Soundly conceived procedures may be doomed to failure be- 
cause the time and preparation required to install them properly 
are greatly underestimated. It is a safe generalization to say 

242 
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that the installation of most procedure changes takes more time 
and hard work than all the previous phases of the project combined. 
On a major study where the survey, analysis, development, and 
presentation work took two months, the installation might take 
six. It matters little that the new procedure, forms, records, and 
reports have been developed in complete detail, for these are still 
only a blueprint a picture of your ultimate destination. As the 
previous chapter suggested, installation means getting from where 
you are to where you want to be. And the job of bridging that 
gap is often much greater than is generally realized. Forms and 
equipment must be ordered and their availability coordinated; 
operating instructions must be written and tested and the person- 
nel indoctrinated in them; the new procedure must be refined 
and detailed points of operating mechanics settled; the cutover 
must be planned; records must be converted; and preparatory 
changes must be made in related procedures. These are typical 
of the steps that must be planned and carried out in advance if 
the actual change-over is to be made without confusion, disrup- 
tion of service, or a waste of the effort that went into the whole 
procedures study. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE INSTALLATION 

It has already been implied that the analyst who developed the 
procedure should play a leading role in its installation. The nature 
of his participation, however, should change in midstream, i.e., 
between the task of planning the installation and that of actually 
carrying it out. During the initial step of planning the change- 
over, he should retain the initiative. He should continue to spear- 
head the program, even though at this point the participation of 
line personnel will be greater than in any previous part of the 
study. In this way, installation planning not only benefits from 
his singular knowledge of the new procedure but it also serves as 
the means for transmitting his knowledge to the operating super- 
visor. It is the transition step between the analyst's leadership 
of the project and the assumption of that leadership by the line 
organization. 

Responsibility for actually making the installation belongs, of 
course, to the line organization. During the change-over the 
analyst may continue to keep a close watch over progress and 
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results and to confer regularly with operating supervisors. But 
he has no direct authority over performance of the work except at 
the specific request of a supervisor who may consider it expedient 
to delegate such authority temporarily. Under this circumstance 
the analyst is temporarily accountable to his delegant, and his 
authority over the installation extends no further than the dele- 
gant's area of responsibility. 

PLANNING THE INSTALLATION 

The steps involved in the planning of a major procedures instal- 
lation do not differ fundamentally from those outlined in Chap. 7 
for the initial planning of the study. That is, the total job to be 
done must be broken down into its components, and each must 
be assigned and scheduled. 

Timing the Change-over. As a beginning point, decisions 
should be reached on three related questions concerning the time 
at which the cutover to the new procedure will be made. 

1. Must the new procedure be inaugurated at a particular time? 
This requirement arises frequently when the changes to be made 
affect the basic character of the accounting system or any other 
activity which should be kept consistent throughout the calendar 
or fiscal year. Where an inflexible deadline must be met for these 
or other reasons, the dangers of confusion, breakdown, or excessive 
installation expense are greatest. Because the available time is 
invariably all too short, the preparatory work must be planned 
and scheduled with extreme care and its progress followed just as 
closely. 

2. Should the entire procedure be installed at the same time 
or should it be installed in parts? This question is closely related 
to the first, since changes that must meet a specific deadline must 
also be installed wholly at that time. Where this requirement does 
not exist, however, the analyst usually has a choice between con- 
current and successive installation. 

If the changes are not of major importance or too great in num- 
ber, they can usually be made simultaneously without danger of 
serious disruption. A complex series of changes, on the other 
hand, should ordinarily be handled progressively so that the instal- 
lation is not jeopardized by too rapid a rate of change. Obviously 
if too many adjustments are undertaken simultaneously either 
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at one or several places throughout the organization the super- 
visory force cannot coordinate them properly or the work force 
assimilate them smoothly. 

One simple but effective way of spreading the installation load 
is to separate those changes involving the elimination or combina- 
tion of work from those involving new methods of operation. 
Usually changes of the first type can -be made quickly and at a 
time when the installation crew is ordering forms and equipment, 
writing job instructions, and taking other preparatory steps. In 
this way much of the underbrush is cleared away and part of the 
operating personnel is freed to help with the changes still to be 
made. 

.Where the installation is undertaken one step at a time, the 
analyst must be careful that it does not spread over so long a 
period that momentum is lost or that the disruption or hardships 
accompanying the transition are unnecessarily prolonged. Another 
danger to be equally guarded against is the temporary loss of 
parallelism between related activities or transactions. In his excel- 
lent article on the installation of a punched-card system, Chapin 
states * that one argument for "making a clean break from the old 
system" is the "close interrelation of various records such as cash 
and accounts payable, accounts payable and distribution of ex- 
penditures, pay roll accrual and pay roll distribution. In other 
words, if certain data on punched cards represent a debit entry, 
it may be helpful to have the offsetting credit entry on punched 
cards also." 

These dangers are real but they can be avoided. They do not 
argue against progressive installation so much as they emphasize 
the need for skillful installation planning. 

3. The third question to be answered is: At what point in the 
installation of the new procedure should the existing procedure be 
discontinued? As a protection against unanticipated problems or 
hidden weaknesses in the new procedure, should both the new and 
old be operated on a parallel basis for a given period? If not, 
should some parts of the old procedure be temporarily retained? 
Decisions on these points should be made early in the planning 
process, for they will materially affect the nature of the prepara- 

1 Chapin, Troy A., Jr., Some Problems of Installing a Punched-card System, 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, p. 112, 1945. 
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tory work, particularly in the selection and training of personnel. 

In general, parallel installations should be avoided wherever pos- 
sible, for they always mean added expense and often create delays 
in the processing of source documents. Again, skilled planning 
should greatly reduce the hazards of installation and the need for 
clinging to the old procedure. Trial installations are often advis- 
able, but they can be confined to a small sample of the work so 
that complete duplication of procedure is avoided. As Chapin 
points out, 1 "Should the test runs not have been conclusive, there 
is more reason to duplicate the work by continuing the old system 
for the first month or two, but under such conditions there may 
be a question as to whether the conversion should be made at that 
time or delayed until plans have been more completely worked 
out." 

Planning the Preparatory Work. When these questions of 
timing the change-over have been decided, the next step is to 
determine what preparatory work needs to be done before the new 
procedure can be put into effect. This is essentially a job of 
listing all the measures that must be taken to equip and train 
the operating personnel for carrying out the new routine. One 
reason why so little time is usually allowed for performance of this 
work is that analysts neglect to think it through fully when the 
installation plans are laid. They either overlook important parts 
of the job or fail to break it down into sufficient detail to make 
realistic scheduling possible. 

The inexperienced analyst can minimize these dangers by re- 
viewing his approved procedure plan step by step and by asking 
the following questions about each of its new operations: 

1. Is this operation described fully enough to cover every con- 
tingency, or does it need further testing, refinement, or amplifica- 
tion? 

2. What new equipment, forms, supplies, work aids, or other 
clerical tools are needed to carry it out? 

3. How much indoctrination will the worker need to perform 
the operation satisfactorily? 

Fixing Responsibility and Scheduling the Work. Having deter- 
mined specifically what work needs to be done, the persons respon- 

d., p. 114. 
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sible for the installation should complete their plans by deciding 
who will carry out each step and when it should be started and 
finished. The analyst must let the operating supervisors make 
most of these decisions, for the installation timetable will be diffi- 
cult enough to meet without risking the danger that they feel no 
responsibility for having set it up. Nevertheless, the analyst can 
be of real help to the supervisory force by urging that the follow- 
ing requirements be met when responsibilities are assigned and 
schedules prepared: 

1. The key individuals on whom the success of the installation 
will depend should be relieved of enough other responsibilities to 
ensure adequate manning of the job. 

2. Where no inflexible deadline must be met, the actual cut- 
over should be scheduled to take place when the minimum of 
confusion will result. However well operations are planned and 
controlled, many departments have slack and peak periods during 
the month. These variables should be carefully studied when the 
change-over date is being set. 

3. The timetable must be realistic. It must make allowances for 
obstacles, problems, delays, and unanticipated preparatory work. 
Above all, it must recognize the need for "staying in business" 
during the transition period. 

Once the schedule has been drafted, the analyst should make 
sure that every person participating in the installation receives a 
copy. In addition, he will do well to make the key executives who 
are interested in the program aware of the estimated time required 
to complete the change-over. Persons who have never participated 
in a major procedures installation seldom realize the magnitude of 
the preparatory task. Unless they are told in advance what to 
expect, they are likely to become impatient over lack of results 
and to regard subsequent explanations as impromptu excuses. 

Revising the Schedules. As the preparatory work progresses, 
the need for additional preliminary steps often becomes evident. 
These should be incorporated in the formal installation schedule 
immediately so that they will not be forgotten. 

If the preparatory work has not been completed when the instal- 
lation date approaches, and if there is no deadline requirement, 
the change-over should be postponed and the remaining work 
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rescheduled. Starting such installations under a handicap usually 
results in prolonged change-over periods, extra expense, excessive 
overtime, and undue strain. 

One word of caution, however, is that every effort should be 
made to avoid repeated postponements. At best, they cause loss 
of enthusiasm and delay in realizing the benefits of the study. At 
worst, they raise doubts that the procedure is practicable or sus- 
picion that it was poorly planned. Clearly the best protection 
against these hazards lies in developing the installation plan with 
great care, in following its progress closely, and in taking whatever 
measures are necessary to keep it on schedule. 

Hypothetical Installation Plan. The following hypothetical 
case suggests a format for recording the installation plan and 
illustrates the amount of detail required if the plan is to serve as 
a useful guide. 

PLAN FOB INSTALLING NEW OBDER PROCESSING PROCEDURES 



Action step 


Responsibility 
of 


Scheduled 
dates 


1. Hold a series of meetings with the headquarters per- 


Holmes 


5/2-5/4 


sonnel concerned to outline the new procedures 


Bates 


5/2-5/3 


and the steps by which they will be put into. 






effect. 






2. Prepare and send to regional managers a brief outline 


Bates 


5/4 


of the approved procedures changes affecting the 






branch and regional offices. 






3. Eliminate immediately the following records, files, 


Holmes 


5/5 


and other clerical activities of the order department: 


Gardiner 


5/5-5/13 


a. Customer sales record card. 






6. Commission record. 






c. Duplicate file of open orders maintained by order 






schedulers. 






d. Manifest of orders released to plants. 






e. Duplicate editing of orders received from branch 






offices. 






/. Checking of unit prices on invoices to customers 






and maintenance of an invoice file. 






g. Preparation of daily summary of shipments by 






product class and sales region. 






4. Determine the number of clerks who will be made 


Holmes 


5/6 


available by the work eliminations listed in step 3 


Gardiner 


5/6-5/13 


and arrange for their transfer. 
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Action step 



Responsibility 
of 



Scheduled 
dates 



5. Contact various suppliers of duplicating equipment, 
witness demonstrations, and visit companies using 
the equipment to determine the type and model that 
will best meet our requirements; issue the necessary 
purchase requisitions for the equipment and operat- 
ing supplies. 

6. Procure order schedule boards and sorting equipment 
for the order department. 

7. Place order for visible reference panels and strips. 

8. Discuss tentative designs of following new or revised 
forms with various forms printers, clear any changes 
with the operating supervisors concerned, and release 
the final designs to the purchasing department for 
ordering: 

a. Order-invoice duplicating master for factory ship- 
ments. 

6. Order-invoice snap-out set for shipments from 
branch warehouses. 

c. Customer master information card. 

d. Customer sales statistical card. 

9. Pending availability of new order-invoice duplicating 
master for factory shipments, have a supply of 
facsimile forms printed for use by the branch offices 
in place of the present order forms. 

10. Order window envelopes and binders for new invoice 
form. 

11. To ensure iiniformity of order preparation, make a 
survey of the sizes of type face and the condition of 
typewriters in the branch offices, order and billing 
departments, and plant shipping departments. Plan 
the necessary shifts of equipment and initiate the 
purchase of any new equipment required. 

12. Work with equipment suppliers to develop details of 
procedure for transmitting urgent orders to the fac- 
tories by wire. Place orders for equipment and forms 
and arrange for training of personnel to operate the 
equipment. 

13. Develop order department personnel program. 

a. On the basis of the revised plan of organization and 
division of work, prepare for the salary committee 
a definition and evaluation of each new or revised 
job. 

6. Determine the number of persons required in each 
job. 



Bates 



5/5-5/20 



Bates 

Bates 
Bates 



5/9-5/13 

5/9-5/13 
5/16-5/27 



Bates 

Bates 
Bates 



5/20 

5/27 
5/31-6/10 



Bates 



Holmes 
Gardiner 



5/31-6/10 



5/9-5/11 
5/9-5/20 
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PLAN FOR INSTALLING NEW ORDER PROCESSING PROCEDURES (Cont.) 



Action step 



Responsibility 
of 



Scheduled 
dates 



c. Reappraise the qualifications of the present person 
nel in light of the increased responsibilities of the jol 

d. Arrange any necessary personnel transfers. 

e. Select and train any new personnel required. 

14. Draft an organization announcement listing the new Holmes 
responsibilities of the order department. 

15. Instruct mail-room personnel to route to the order Holmes 
department instead of to product managers all pur- 
chase orders, branch sales orders, and correspond- 
ence relating to specific orders or shipments. 

16. Notify branch managers that their phone or wire Holmes and 
inquiries about specific orders or shipments should be Halverson 
made to the order department instead of to product 
managers. 

17. Discontinue the product managers' maintenance of Holmes and 
the following records: Halverson 

a. Open- and closed-order files. 

b. Order-backlog record. 

c. Daily and cumulative record of plant production. 

18. Develop policy covering the assignment of shipping Holmes 
priorities. 

19. Prepare instructions governing determination of the Holmes 
plant from which orders should be shipped. 

20. Write detailed job instructions for each of the follow- Holmes 
ing positions in the new order department: 

a. Order scheduler. 
6. Order clerk, 
c. Statistical clerk. 

21. Review these instructions with order department Holmes and 
personnel, make any necessary modifications or addi- Gardiner 
tions to the instructions, and issue them in final form. 

22. Make the approved layout changes in the order de- Holmes 
partment and move the credit and traffic departments Gardiner 
into the adjacent area. Wade 

a. Prepare final layout drawings. Callahan 

b. Reach agreement with the building superintendent 
on the tagging of furniture and equipment, the 
scheduling of partition and telephone changes. 

c. Initiate moving and rearrangement authoriza- 
tion. 

23. Work out the details of tying brokers' orders into the Holmes 
new procedure. 

24. Develop and carry out plan for transfer of customers' Holmes 



5/11 
5/12 

5/12 
5/13 

5/16 

5/17 
5/18-5/20 



5/23-5/25 

5/26-5/27 
5/26-6/4 
5/30-6/4 
5/30-6/4 



/31-6/3 
/31-6/3 
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PLAN FOB INSTALLING NEW ORDER PROCESSING PROCEDURES (ConL) 



Action step 


Responsibility 
of 


Scheduled 
dates 


special packing, shipping, and invoicing instructions 


Gardiner 


6/3-6/17 


from headquarters to branch offices. 






25. Expand the number of classifications into which order 


Holmes 


6/6-6/10 


data are summarized for production planning and 


Ryerson 


6/10 


shipment-scheduling purposes. 






26. Obtain from the credit manager a list of preferred 


Holmes 


6/6-6/10 


credit risks and type this information on Linedex 


Wade 


6/8-6/17 


panel strips for use by order department clerks in 


Gardiner 


6/13-6/24 


checking orders. 




9 


27. Work with credit manager on development of stand- 


Holmes 


6/6-6/10 


ard collection form letters and a standard mailing 


Wade 


6/6-6/17 


schedule. 






28. Draft standard practice instructions covering the fol- 


Holmes 


6/13-6/14 


lowing procedures and clear them with the operating 


Bates 


6/13-6/24 


supervisors concerned: 






a. Processing of orders and invoices covering factory 






shipments. This should include: 






(1) Distribution of order-invoice master. 






(2) Information to be added at each point. 






(3) Copies to be duplicated at each point and their 






distribution. 






6. Processing of order-change notices. 






29. Investigate any suggested revisions, points of dis- 


Holmes 


6/23-6/24 


agreement, or areas of possible difficulty brought out 


Bates 


6/20-6/24 


by the comments received on the draft of standard 






practice instructions in step 28. Revise the instruc- 






tions, if necessary, and issue them in final form. 






30. Make a study of the elapsed mailing time via air mail 


Holmes 


6/15-6/24 


and first-class mail between each of the company's 






plants and each branch office. Issue instructions to 






each plant specifying which service to use in mailing 






shipping notices to each branch. 






31. Set up for billing department pricing clerks precalcu- 


Holmes 


6/15-6/17 


lated charts showing invoice amounts for varying 


Mitchell 


6/15-6/24 


quantities of each product. 






32. Draft a procedure instructions manual covering all 


Holmes 


6/20-6/22 


operations of branch sales offices. 




6/27-6/28 


33. Analyze the tabulating department's report schedule 


Bates 


6/27-7/15 


and determine the steps necessary to speed up 


Holmes 


6/29-7/6 


monthly reports of shipments by branch office, prod- 






uct class, and customer. 






34. Develop plans and make arrangements for installing 


Holmes 


7/7-7/8 


the new procedures on a trial basis at the Phila- 


Halverson 


7/8 


delphia branch office. 
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PLAN FOE INSTALLING NEW ORDER PROCESSING PROCEDURES (Cont.) 



Action step 



Responsibility 
of 



Scheduled 
dates 



35. Develop standard unit time allowances for each cleri- 
cal operation in the branch sales offices. 

36. Make pilot installation at Philadelphia branch accord- 
ing to the following sequence of steps: 

a. Explain new procedures to office personnel. 
6. Eliminate activities and operations not required 
under the new procedures. 

c. Convert existing records to their new forms. 

d. Make test runs of the new order-processing proce- 
dure using facsimiles of the factory and warehouse 
order-invoice forms. 

37. On the basis of this pilot installation: 

a. Revise the branch office procedures instructions 
manual. 

5. Refine the standard time allowances for branch 
office clerical operations. 

c. Determine the required clerical complement for 
each branch under the new procedure by applying 
the standard time allowances to the branch's 
known work volume. 

38. Develop installation program for other branch offices. 
This will include: 

a. A detailed list of all the steps that have to be taken 
to change over to the new procedures. 

6. The timing of each step. 

39. Make arrangements with representative of the dupli- 
cating equipment supplier to train machine operators 
for the order and billing departments. 

40. Train a representative of each regional sales manager 
to assist the branches in his territory in installing the 
new procedures. 

41. Send to each branch manager a copy of the standard 
practice instructions manual and the program for 
installation of the new procedures. 

42. Issue memorandum of instructions to outside ware- 
houses covering details of the new order-invoice 
procedure. 

43. Give to each order scheduler a copy of the order- 
preparation instructions issued to the branch offices. 

44. One week before adoption of the new order-invoice 
forms, issue instructions on the following points to 
the order, credit, traffic, plant shipping, and billing 
departments: 

a. Cutover dates. 



Holmes and 

Bates 
Holmes 
Bates 



7/11-7/15 
7/18-7/22 
7/18-7/29 



Holmes 
Bates 



8/1-8/5 
8/1-8/12 



Holmes 



Bates 



Bates 



Holmes and 
Halverson 

Holmes 



Holmes 
Holmes 



8/8-8/12 

8/15 
8/15-8/19 

8/17 
8/15 

8/16 
8/18-8/22 
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PLAN FOR INSTALLING NEW ORDER PROCESSING PROCEDURES (Cont.) 



Action step 



Responsibility 
of 



Scheduled 
dates 



b. How to handle in-process orders which were orig- 
inated under the old procedure. 

c. Potential problem areas requiring special super- 
visory attention during the transition period. 

45. Visit each of the branch offices to review progress of 
the installation, to assist with any problems that may 
have arisen, and to reach agreement with the branch 
manager on his required complement of clerical 
personnel. 

46. During the first month that the new forms are in 
effect, make a 100 per cent audit of (a) invoices cov- 
ering warehouse shipments and (6) order-invoice 
masters covering factory shipments. 



Representatives 
of regional 
managers 



Mitchell, and 
Gardiner 



8/22-9/16 



9/1-9/30 



DOING THE PREPARATORY WORK 

The nature of the preparatory work required on major proce- 
dures installations has already been indicated. The following para- 
graphs outline more fully the various types of work to be done 
and the objectives to be achieved in carrying out this part of the 
job. 

Preparing Personnel for the Change. The first move in set- 
ting the stage for the change-over should be to recognize the per- 
sonnel problems involved and to deal with them fairly, openly, 
and unhesitatingly. 

This means, first, that decisions must be reached on what 
employee changes are to be made and how they will be handled. 
Here are some of the typical questions to be answered : 

1. How many workers will be displaced by the new procedure? 

2. Who specifically will they be? 

3. Can some of them be transferred to other jobs without jeop- 
ardizing, in the long run, the benefits of the study? If so, which 
workers should be transferred and to what jobs? 

4. How many must be released? Who will they be? 

5. What will be done to minimize the hardships of their release? 
What will our policy be on termination pay? How can we help 
them find jobs elsewhere? 
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6. How many employees must be trained to perform work re- 
quiring new skills? Will the evaluation of their jobs be affected? 

Second, every effort must be made to develop favorable employee 
attitudes toward the change before it is installed. Once decisions 
are reached on a major procedures problem, its human-relations 
phases tend to be sidetracked by its technical aspects. But, the 
analyst must remember that, even where a skillful job has been 
done in earlier parts of the study to promote understanding and 
interest, the employee's greatest concern is over the decisions 
finally reached and how they will affect him. If he must await 
the actual change-over before learning what these decisions are, 
the gains already made in winning his acceptance are likely to be 
unnecessarily lost. Even where some employees will be displaced 
by the change, there is less risk and greater profit in disclosing your 
plans to the work force promptly and openly than in seeking to 
"protect" its members until you are ready to move. 

In the first place, rumor flourishes where knowledge and under- 
standing are missing. And, under these circumstances, the imag- 
ined consequences of a contemplated change are inevitably much 
worse than they actually turn out to be. Thus, needless uncer- 
tainty and unrest can be prevented by a frank and early discussion 
of the facts. 

A second reason for outlining the proposed course of action in 
advance is that by doing so you give the employees an opportunity 
to think about it, discuss it, and become accustomed to it. Having 
made the necessary mental readjustment by the time the instal- 
lation is begun, they are likely to take part in it with greater 
acceptance and enthusiasm. 

Finally, notwithstanding the effects of a change, when employees 
feel that nothing has been hidden from them, they are also more 
likely to feel that they have been dealt with fairly. Even where 
some releases are necessary, skillful handling of the situation can 
convert an apparent liability to employee morale into an asset. A 
forthright acknowledgment of the problems plus a clear expla- 
nation of what will be done to minimize the hardships of displace- 
ment can have an incalculably favorable effect on employee atti- 
tudes throughout the whole organization. 

Most of what should be covered in this initial explanation to 
the work force has already been implied. It is not necessary to 
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describe the new procedure in complete detail since that will be 
done later during the employee-training phase of the preparatory 
work. The objective at this point should be to outline: 

1. The major features of the new procedure. 

2. The reasons why the changes are being made. 

3. How and over what period of time the installation will be 
made. 

4. The effect of the new procedure on man-power requirements. 

5. The steps the company has taken and will take in the interests 
of employees affected by the change. 

Testing the New Procedure. A second important preparatory 
requirement is to make sure that the new procedure meets the 
test of actual operating conditions. This can be done in either 
of two ways: (1) by putting a sample of actual work through the 
planned operations; (2) by converting fully to the new procedure 
in one of several like units of an organization while the other units 
continue operating under the old procedure. The latter type of 
trial operation is usually referred to as a "pilot installation.' 7 

Preliminary testing by either of these methods has many values, 
the net effect of which is to take the panic out of a major installa- 
tion. The most obvious advantage, of course, is that testing 
enables the analyst to settle many minor details previously over- 
looked and to make certain that the new procedure will meet every 
operating contingency. It also serves as a means of checking the 
completeness and intelligibility of new forms and written instruc- 
tions. In addition, where extensive changes are to be made in 
many similar groups throughout the company, a pilot installation 
provides the best opportunity for training the installation crew. 
On changes limited to one area, the testing process can usually 
be combined with the worker training program either by using 
actual work or transcripts of it. A further advantage is that per- 
formance of the new routine under real or simulated conditions 
permits unit time allowances for each operation to be refined so 
that labor savings can be determined more precisely. It also fre- 
quently points the way to additional short cuts and improvements 
that can be incorporated in the procedure before its inauguration. 
Finally and this is perhaps of greatest importance a successful 
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test run supplies the confidence needed to ensure a quick, smooth 
installation. 

So much for the benefits of pretesting. Now let us look at some 
practical aspects of carrying it out. Here are three rules that will 
help the analyst get the maximum results from this part of the 
preparatory work: 

1. Treat the preliminary tryout just as you would the actual 
installation. That is, conduct it as a tightly controlled experi- 
ment. Be thoroughly prepared before starting. Make sure that 
everyone knows in advance what is expected of him. Assemble 
all the necessary working tools, supplies, instructions, and forms 
or duplicated facsimiles. Simulate actual working conditions as 
closely as possible. Unless these precautions are taken, many of 
the important points, which the test should bring to light, will be 
lost in the casual, slipshod method by which it is conducted. 

2. If the test is being made by the sample method, be sure that 
the transactions represent a cross section of the varying conditions 
that will have to be met when the procedure is in actual operation. 
Include a number of the more difficult, nonstandard cases; for, 
in designing a new procedure, analysts tend to concentrate on the 
normal routine without giving too much attention to that small 
part of the work requiring special handling. 

3. Give a great deal of thought to selecting the unit in which a 
pilot installation is to be made. Try to pick a group that has a 
reputation for open-mindedness and willingness to adopt new ideas. 
The other units will be watching the experiment closely, and their 
attitude toward the change will be very much influenced by the 
attitude of those who first install it. 

Designing and Ordering Forms. As soon as the testing process 
is finished, any new or revised forms required under the contem- 
plated procedure should be designed in final form and ordered 
from the printer. If, as a result of the trial run, the original designs 
were substantially changed, it is wise to clear the final drawings 
with the operating supervisors concerned so that the cost and delay 
of further alterations in the printer's proofs can be avoided. This 
is also a logical time to reach decisions on the disposition to be 
made of superseded forms and to arrange for their recall. 

Obtaining Equipment and Rearranging Facilities. If changes 
or additions in office equipment are to be a part of the program, 
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the project recommendations often will not have gone beyond 
specifying the type of equipment needed. Where this is true, an 
important part of the preparatory work will be to decide the exact 
make, model, capacity, and quantity of equipment to be obtained. 

If more or less floor space will be required under the new pro- 
cedure, if the location of a department is to be changed, or if 
equipment and machines are to be rearranged, as many of these 
changes as possible should be made before the installation so that 
quarters and facilities are ready in advance. The preparation of 
physical facilities should also include the efficient arrangement of 
such apparently minor items as work tables, racks, cabinets, etc., 
for these items often play an important part in securing smooth 
installations. 

Preparing Work Aids and Procedure Instructions. The vari- 
ous codes, tables, charts, indexes, wiring diagrams, and other work 
aids required under the new procedure should be prepared early 
enough to allow time for testing them before the change-over is 
made. Preparatory measures of this kind are often put off until 
they overlap the installation, thereby causing delay and confusion 
during its initial stages. 

One of the most demanding problems in launching a new proce- 
dure is translating a general plan of action into a form and lan- 
guage that can be readily understood by the persons upon whom 
success of the plan depends. All too frequently analysts assume 
that this requirement is met simply by drafting standard practice 
instructions covering the new procedure. Although this is the 
first prerequisite, it is still only part of the job. It tells only what 
operations are to be performed after the installation is completed. 
It is like giving the workers a new and unfamiliar goal without 
telling them how to reach it. 

On a major change-over, therefore, instructions on the steps to 
be followed before and during the installation are as important as 
those covering the ultimate procedure. Specifically, the following 
subjects should be covered: 

1. The preparatory work to be done by the operating personnel. 

2. The procedures to be followed during the transition period. 
If thoroughly prepared, these instructions are often more elaborate 
and detailed than those covering the new procedure itself. They 
should include such matters as the time at which to discontinue 
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each part of the old procedure, the method of handling transactions 
which were started under the old procedure and are still in process 
when the cutover is begun, the provision of special checks and con- 
trols during the critical phase of the conversion, and so on. 

3. The procedure and organization structure that will be in effect 
when the installation is finished. 

4. The effect of the new procedure on departments that will not 
participate in it directly. For example, changes in a cost account- 
ing or payroll function may be of concern to a foreman even though 
he plays no part in its performance. 

In preparing such instructions, the analyst will do well to err 
on the side of imparting too much rather than too little informa- 
tion. He must remember that because of his long exposure to the 
problem, his mind supplies many of the minor details with which 
others are not familiar. A set of instructions that seems complete 
and understandable to him may have many gaps to the operating 
personnel. 

In a procedure involving many departments, the usefulness of 
written instructions can also be increased by preparing the instruc- 
tions in separable sections so that each group can be given only the 
material with which it is concerned. In some instances the analyst 
will want to go even beyond this point and prepare detailed break- 
downs of individual jobs. 

Finally, provision should be made for distributing copies of the 
instructions to everyone affected by them. One of the common 
deficiencies here is to prepare only enough copies for the depart- 
ment heads concerned. The result is that relatively little written 
information reaches the great group of clerical personnel upon 
which management must depend for efficient execution of its poli- 
cies and plans. 

Other suggestions for the preparation of written instructions and 
the development of procedures manuals are given in the next 
chapter. 

Training the Personnel*. In most cases, the job of indoctrinating 
workers in the new procedure cannot be satisfactorily done just by 
the issuance of written instructions. Although such material forms 
the basis for indoctrination, it is still only a guide, a reference de- 
vice, or a set of rules. If the instructions are to be properly exe- 
cuted, they must usually be supplemented by some sort of follow- 
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up, encouragement, or training of supervisors and workers. This 
might take the form of group discussions, demonstrations, on-the- 
job coaching, or practice sessions during and after the testing of 
the procedure. 

The amount of training required will be slight in some cases and 
great in others, but the need will be present in practically all. 
Where simple changes are to be made, the process of education will 
be simple. Under these circumstances a brief group meeting ordi- 
narily will suffice. But where many or radical changes are to be 
made, a more elaborate and carefully planned training program of 
several weeks' duration may be needed. This is particularly true 
of projects involving the introduction of tabulating, bookkeeping, 
or other office machines that require specialized skills in their oper- 
ation. 

An important point to be borne in mind is that training should 
not be limited to the mechanics of the work, for enthusiastic and 
intelligent performance will depend just as much on an under- 
standing of the broader aspects of the plan. Each employee should 
be helped and encouraged to understand the objectives and prin- 
ciples involved as well as the manner in which his job fits into the 
whole routine. A scheduling clerk, for example, should be told 
how the anticipated changes in a production control system will 
help shorten the production cycle and reduce inventories. Em- 
ployees who are being retrained to operate a new tabulating- 
machine installation should be taught the relationship of their 
work to the whole accounting system and the part that each basic 
type of machine plays in the whole process. It is easier for the 
trainee to learn the operation of a specific machine if he knows 
the fundamental principles of punched-card accounting. A fur- 
ther advantage of this broad approach is that it helps the worker 
understand the effect his errors or delays will have on subsequent 
parts of the procedure. 

Against this background, each operator should then be fully 
instructed in the work he is to perform. Next should come a period 
of actual practice, accompanied by periods of discussion. The 
amount of time given to this part of the training will vary, of 
course, depending on the degree of change, the type of equipment 
to be used, etc. 

An additional step in preparing for a machine installation should 
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be to instruct operators in the care of their machines. They should 
learn how to keep the machines clean, to make minor adjustments, 
to anticipate trouble requiring outside service, and to take other 
precautions that will mean greater machine production. 

A word is needed here about responsibility for the training pro- 
gram. In general, the workers should be trained by their own 
supervisor, who, in turn, has been indoctrinated in the new pro- 
cedure by the analyst. This arrangement not only reflects super- 
vision's intrinsic responsibility for worker education but also equips 
the supervisor to make better decisions during the installation 
period and to keep the routine adjusted to changing requirements 
thereafter. Exceptions to this rule may occur when a tight dead- 
line must be met or when highly mechanized operations are to be 
adopted. Under these conditions, the supervisor would presum- 
ably delegate much of the training job to outsiders, including the 
analyst and a representative of the equipment manufacturer. 

Revising Related Procedures. Any required revision in auxil- 
iary routines, which feed into the main procedure, should be 
planned and made before the key changes are installed. This 
spreads the work and provides a chance to iron out minor difficul- 
ties before the larger job is undertaken. 

The same principle can often be applied to activities that follow 
or depend on the main procedure. For example, the forms of vari- 
ous reports can sometimes be changed before their preparation 
under the new plan is actually begun. This may permit an allied 
procedure, which depends upon these reports, to be revised first. 

Making Preparatory Change-overs. As a conclusion to this 
section it is safe to say that any work that can be done before the 
installation should be placed on the preparatory schedule and not 
left for the installation schedule. Study will show many items of 
this kind. Records may be transferred or converted in advance, 
partial routines may be established, control systems set up, files 
rearranged, etc. 

MAKING THE INSTALLATION 

As Roth puts it, 1 "Installation is the test of a dream." Assum- 
ing the intrinsic soundness of the procedure, the success of the 

^Roth, H. J., "Methods and Procedures Organization," p. 9, Office Management 
Series No. 108, American Management Association, 1944. 
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undertaking will be assured if the preparatory work has been done 
with skill, foresight, and thoroughness and if the installation is 
made under calm, capable supervision. 

The following paragraphs contain a number of suggestions and 
cautions on this final step of putting the procedures plan into 
operation. 

Keeping on Schedule. Since unexpected problems and troubles 
frequently develop, the actual installation seldom proceeds as 
smoothly as planned. And when these difficulties arise, they tend 
to divert attention from the original plan and to provide excuses 
for delay. To prevent this occurrence, the progress of the work 
must be vigilantly watched, especially during its initial stages; 
for if any lagging behind schedule is permitted to go unremedied, 
its effects are likely to be cumulative and to enhance the difficul- 
ties experienced at other stages. One qualification, however, is 
that you should not let your zeal for keeping on schedule force 
you into beginning a new step until any preceding steps on which 
it depends have been satisfactorily completed. 

Omitting Planned Features. In the stress of installation there 
is a tendency to do without certain features of the original plan, 
to ignore parts of the instructions, to leave apparently minor 
things until later, or to get along without certain facilities. This 
danger should be guarded against, for in all likelihood these items 
were included to facilitate the whole program. Their omission 
only serves to increase the problems later on. 

Making Emergency Decisions. One of the most common re- 
quirements during a large-scale installation is the issuance of sup- 
plementary orders when the regular instructions do not cover a 
particular situation. Obviously such decisions should not be made 
without thorough consideration of all phases of the problem, even 
though the work in question must be temporarily set aside. 

In manning the installation organization, it 'is well to station 
qualified supervisors or advisers at strategic points so that these 
wrinkles can be quickly ironed out. Needless to say, the persons 
selected must have a full knowledge of the principles and objec- 
tives of the procedure and an ability to visualize the effects of 
their decisions on other parts of the plan. 

As emergency decisions of this character are reached, they 
should be made known to everyone affected. In addition, the 
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change should be recorded on a master copy of the procedure in- 
structions so that the whole structure will be kept in balance. 

Making In-process Changes. Closely related to the need for 
issuing supplementary instructions is that of polishing or refining 
the original procedure as operating experience reveals opportuni- 
ties for further improvement. These opportunities should be 
taken immediately if doing so will not materially slow down the 
conversion. If it will, they should be set aside until the more 
important parts of the procedure are being performed satisfac- 
torily. 

Occasionally an installation will strike such a serious obstruc- 
tion that the procedure will have to be basically changed. Should 
this happen, the installation work should not be stopped imme- 
diately, for it will often be found that the problem is not so grave 
as originally thought and that much of the work can be salvaged. 

Summary. Here in summary form are 10 guideposts that will 
help to keep the installation supervisor out of trouble: 

1. Be ready before starting. 

2. Keep up to schedule. 

3. Avoid rash, emergency decisions. 

4. Anticipate and eliminate crises. 

5. Don't let minor kinks dampen your enthusiasm or your 
confidence in the plan. 

6. Keep all phases of the change-over coordinated by inform- 
ing executives and supervisors promptly of any changes in the 
original procedure or the installation plan. 

7. Prevent dissension among the personnel. 

8. Don't require continuous or excessive overtime work of the 
installation crew. If the change-over is falling significantly be- 
hind schedule because of lack of personnel, get some extra tem- 
porary help. 

9. Avoid disruption of service. 

10. Don't sacrifice thoroughness for speed. 

INSTALLATION FOLLOW-UP 

Even when the new procedure is in operation and the installa- 
tion is considered complete, the job of the analyst is not over. 
One of his important continuing responsibilities is a systematic 
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follow-up to ensure not only that the gains originally planned are 
realized but also that they are held or furthered. 

This function has two parts: (1) a thorough checkup shortly 
after the installation to see that the change is stabilized; (2) a 
longer range program of periodic audits to ensure that the proce- 
dure is properly maintained. 

The initial follow-up step should be thought of as continuing 
until all phases of the new procedure are fully in effect and oper- 
ating satisfactorily. Where the change-over is relatively simple, 
this review may be considered part of the installation work and 
made as the final step in that process. Where widespread changes 
have been made, however, a certain period of operation is required 
before the new procedure is shaken down and ready for review. 
Thereafter, continuing follow-up may be needed over a relatively 
long period of time before the desired results are achieved. 

Follow-up Objectives. The analyst should develop his plans 
for the installation follow-up in terms of these objectives; 

1. To ensure that all parts of the new procedure have been put 
into operation and that the written instructions are being 
adhered to. 

2. To make any further modification or refinements for which 
operating experience reveals the need. 

3. To measure the results achieved against those originally pre- 
dicted and to take whatever action is necessary to get the 
maximum benefits from the new procedure. 

Points to Be Checked. Following is a check list of the major 
points to be covered in reviewing the newly installed procedure. 
The thoroughness of the check will vary from point to point in 
any particular review. In some areas, a quick visual inspection 
will suffice; in others particularly where difficulty was experi- 
enced during the installation a detailed audit of the work will 
pay dividends. 

1. Elimination of Old Procedures. Make sure that no parts of 
the old procedure are being continued unintentionally. Where 
two procedures have purposely been operated in parallel, make 
whatever test or comparisons are necessary to satisfy the execu- 
tives and supervisors concerned that the new procedure can safely 
replace the old. 
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2. Effectiveness of the Procedure. Study the over-all operation 
of the procedure to see if the objectives for which it was designed 
are being achieved. For example, are reports being prepared in 
the prescribed manner and being submitted on time? Also, check 
to see whether or not all new services and reports are being fully 
utilized. If not, further educational work may be desirable to 
explain their use, form, or purpose, or certain parts may be elimi- 
nated. 

3. Operating Expense. Wherever expense reduction is among 
the project objectives, check the savings actually realized against 
the estimate made as part of the project proposal. There is a 
tendency to delay in taking advantage of the expense reductions 
which a new procedure makes possible. This applies particularly 
to excess man power. Where you find this condition exists, deter- 
mine the reasons for the delay and work out with the appropriate 
executive or supervisor a specific timetable for realizing the bal- 
ance of the savings. 

4. Procedure Instructions. Check the written instructions on 
the procedure in sufficient detail to see whether or not they are 
being followed. If not, find out the real reason, whether it is in- 
difference, misunderstanding, failure to receive copies of forms or 
instructions, insufficient follow-up or coaching by the supervisor, 
unworkability of the instructions, etc. Having determined the 
cause, you can then decide whether further training, better ad- 
ministration, or disciplinary measures are needed, or whether the 
variation is justifiable and should be incorporated in a revised set 
of instructions. 

During this part of the review, ask those who are engaged in the 
work for their suggestions on further refinement or improvement. 

5. Clerical Performance. Check the quantity and quality of 
work produced against the performance estimates made in the 
original proposal. If performance is not up to standard, work 
with the supervisor to develop a plan for increasing production 
or realigning the work force. Where the written instructions call 
for the maintenance of clerical production records, check to see 
that these are being properly kept and utilized. 

Also, as part of this step, check the presence and use of controls 
over accuracy of the work. These devices are of particular im- 
portance during and just following the installation, for they fre- 
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quently provide the only reliable means for detecting errors in 
performance or failure to follow the procedure. 

6. Facilities. Make sure that all the prescribed facilities, sup- 
plies, and work aids are available and that they are being used as 
planned. Check the layout of the office against the original dia- 
grams and determine whether the anticipated reduction in move- 
ment or backtracking has been realized. 

Improvement Programming. Following each such review of 
the installation, the analyst should prepare jointly with the line 
supervisor a definite program of steps to be taken and results to 
be accomplished before the next review. This process should be 
continued until no change-over work remains and the procedure is 
considered satisfactory. Under this arrangement, the first step in 
each subsequent review is to see that everything on the previous 
improvement program has been done. 

A written program of this type should also be prepared at the 
end of the formal installation work to serve as a guide during the 
period before the first scheduled review. * 

SUBSEQUENT OPERATING AUDITS 

The study of a given procedure should not be regarded as com- 
ing to an end when the changes have been fully installed, but 
rather as the beginning point of a development process that will 
continue indefinitely. Inefficient or unnecessary steps will creep 
back into the procedure. New personnel, not fully aware of the 
purpose behind the activity, will take over its performance. The 
basic requirements to be met will change. New equipment or 
techniques will open the door to further improvements. For all 
these reasons the postinstallation review should be followed by 
regularly scheduled audits to make certain that effective opera- 
tion of the procedure can be and is being continued. 

This continuing review should be a responsibility of the pro- 
cedures staff, for in this way the staff is given an instrument to 
influence the final effectiveness of procedures work. Frequently, 
however, the staff will find that its efforts can be multiplied by 
calling on the internal auditing staff to make the actual review. 
Where this is done, both groups should work closely together in 
scheduling the reviews, in developing a detailed check list of points 
to be covered,, and in reviewing the results of each audit. 



CHAPTER 13 

DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING PROCEDURE 
INSTRUCTIONS MANUALS 



However well procedure instructions are communicated to the 
operating personnel during the installation period, they must gen- 
erally be codified if they are to have a durable effect. The small, 
closely knit organization may be able to rely on oral communica- 
tion and direction just as the communal needs of a primitive so- 
cial group are met by unwritten tribal customs. But the large 
enterprise can no more be managed effectively without written in- 
structions than a modern nation can function without legislative 
statutes* The form in which these instructions are recorded may 
vary from simple memoranda or bulletins to highly formalized 
policy and procedure manuals. But whatever their form, some 
type of written communication is needed if the following objec- 
tives are to be fully achieved : 

1. To Force Decisions on Policy and Procedural Details. Or, as 
Conarroe puts it, 1 

... To definitize and clarify a situation." . . . The very process of converting a 
policy or a procedure to writing in concise and understandable form necessitates 
a decision on questionable and indefinite points. Take the question of seniority 
rights for instance. It is a simple matter to make the general statement thai; 
the company recognizes length of service in its promotion program. But when 
it becomes necessary to prepare a formal write-up of this policy that can be 
uniformly applied throughout the organization, it is necessary to consider care- 
fully the various conditions and restrictions to be met. For instance, there is 
the application of seniority to questions of layoff, reemployment, promotion 
within departments or between departments, retirement benefits, etc. The 
process of preparing a formal, workable statement of policy on this point will 
bring many of these questions to the surface. 

1 Conarroe, E. BL, Preparation and Use of Office Manuals, NJL.C.A. Bulletin t 
Vol. XXIV, No. 19, p. 1196, 1943. 
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A corollary advantage to the one Conarroe cites is that written 
procedures eliminate areas of disagreement. We have all had the 
experience of reaching apparent agreement with others on policy 
or procedure questions only to discover later that, because the de- 
cision reached had not been pinned down in writing, it was being 
interpreted in widely different ways by those who had helped to 
make it. 

2. To Facilitate the Training of Clerical Personnel Written 
instructions help to reduce the time and cost of absorbing new 
personnel into the organization or of transferring old employees 
to different jobs. Particularly during periods of business expan- 
sion, high labor turnover, or rapid change in the nature of opera- 
tions, clear, specific procedure or job instructions unquestionably 
are a valuable supplement to the training efforts of overburdened 
supervisors. Such write-ups eliminate the need for infinite repe- 
tition of instructions. At the same time they ensure that the 
employee gets all the details of the accepted, standard procedure 
and not just those the supervisor remembers to tell him. 

3. To Promote Uniformity of Understanding and Performance. 
In a multiple-plant or multiple-branch company, written instruc- 
tions promote orderliness, certainty, and consistency of action in 
performance of the same routine at all points. Even in a central- 
ized organization, written instructions help to ensure uniformity 
of policy interpretation among the many persons participating in 
an interdepartmental procedure. Without a written guide to refer 
to when questions of policy or procedure arise, variations in prac- 
tice are bound to develop and to lead eventually to confusion, 
neglect, and ineffective administration of policies. 

4. To Spread Knowledge of What Is Done Elsewhere. In a 
large organization, coordination is obviously improved as each 
group understands not only its own limited operations but also 
the activities and requirements of the groups on its horizon. One 
way of spreading this knowledge is the development and mainte- 
nance of a general standard practice instructions manual. 

5. To Establish the Basis for Control If a new procedure is 
to remain effective, it must not only be adjusted to changing con- 
ditions but also followed consistently by the operating personnel. 
This reemphasizes the importance of the periodic follow-up or 
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operating audit discussed in the previous chapter. But if such 
audits are to be made, the auditor must have some way of meas- 
uring what he finds. Thus another important purpose of written 
instructions is to provide the basis for checking compliance that 
is, for controlling and enforcing procedures once they have been 
installed. 

6. To Preserve the Experiences of the Organization. The oper- 
ating experience gained by the members of an organization is, in 
part, the property of the company. Certainly, at least, it is one 
of the company's greatest intangible assets. And if this asset is 
not to be wholly dissipated by personnel turnover, the experience 
of individuals must be codified and passed along. In this way, 
others can take up the work of improvement where their predeces- 
sors left off instead of having to start all over again. Thus writ- 
ten practices are like ratchet wheels they permit forward motion 
but prevent slipping back. They are, in military parlance, a way 
of consolidating your gains before moving on to the next objective. 

7. To Facilitate the Examination and Revision of Procedures. 
An up-to-date instructions manual simplifies the study of existing 
routines and therefore encourages continuous evaluation and im- 
provement of procedures. Moreover, the manual provides a 
means for publishing procedure revisions in an orderly, uniform 
way. It ensures that everyone affected by a change will be told 
about it at the same time and will know that it has official 
sanction. 

8. To Facilitate Setting Up New Units. Whenever a company 
opens a new plant, store, or branch office, much delay and trial- 
and-error experimentation can be avoided if those in charge of 
the unit have a definite set of rules and regulations by which to 
operate. This not only hastens the establishment of tested meth- 
ods and procedures but also enables the local management to 
concentrate on the broader, nonroutine aspects of the new under- 
taking. 

9. To Aid in the Evaluation of Jobs, Intradepartmental pro- 
cedure manuals in particular are a logical basis for establishing 
and maintaining a job-evaluation program. They provide a start- 
ing point in defining the content of clerical jobs and help to keep 
those in charge of the program informed of any changes that may 
affect job ratings. 
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WEAKNESSES OF PROCEDURES MANUALS 

In spite of these many values, few companies have done more 
than a mediocre job of maintaining up-to-date, useful procedure 
instructions. On this point Urwick writes: x 

It is not reasonable to anticipate that the members of a large organization 
will regard coordination as of great importance, or indeed develop any marked 
respect for the wishes of those in authority, if the form in which those wishes 
and the consequent arrangements are expressed is not itself orderly, coherent, 
definite, timely, and easy of reference. And yet, in a great number of under- 
takings of all kinds, written instructions are neither uniform, clearly expressed, 
self -consistent, readily amendable, logically arranged, nor up-to-date. Either 
little or no attention is given to the question of publication of information or 
too much attention is given to it by too many people. There is no central con- 
trol, and subordinate officers become enmeshed in a chaos of regulations which 
defy interpretation while providing a thousand avenues for circumlocution. 

Anyone who has ever had to use procedure instructions manuals 
will vouch for the truth of what Urwick says. Probably the two 
criticisms heard most frequently are that such publications are 
neither dependable nor easy to understand. Too often after a 
manual is launched with resolution and enthusiasm, it is allowed 
to drift and thereby become obsolete and discredited. Too often 
the job of preparing the manual is entrusted to those who are 
either unskilled in written communication or insensitive to the 
needs of their audience. The product of their effort is inevitably 
cumbersome, prolix, poorly arranged, and unintelligible. 

The remainder of this chapter discusses the elements of a com- 
plete manuals program and suggests a number of steps that will 
help to ensure spontaneous adherence to written instructions. 

THE STRUCTURE AND SCOPE OF COMPANY MANUALS 

The written instructions of most companies fall into the fol- 
lowing four classifications : 

1. General or Company-wide Instructions. These contain the 
rules, regulations, and routines that every supervisor needs to 
know regardless of the function he supervises. They include gen- 
eral policies (mostly on personnel matters) and the procedures 

1 Urwick, L., "The Elements of Administration," Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1944. 
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which may be initiated by any supervisor. Examples are how to 
hire, transfer, or release employees; how to obtain petty cash 
funds or account for employee expenses; how to initiate miscel- 
laneous, nonproduct shipments; etc. 

2. General Instructions of a Technical Nature. These are usu- 
ally aimed at achieving uniformity of practice on a specialized 
activity cutting 'across the whole company. They may include 
lists of standards (such as a standard office equipment and sup- 
plies manual) ; detailed job instructions covering the same posi- 
tion in many departments (such as a stenographer's or a filing 
clerk's manual) ; and technical information of general interest 
(such as the classification of accounts or a salary administration 
manual). 

3. Interdepartmental Instructions. These cover the procedures 
that are always initiated by the same department but that flow 
through one or more other departments. 

4. Departmental Instructions. These are limited to policies and 
procedures that concern the supervisors of only one department. 
Such instructions might cover either individual jobs or routines 
affecting several sections of the department. 

Although there is by no means complete uniformity in the way 
these written instructions are issued, probably the most common 
practice in large industrial organizations is to publish three types 
of manuals one covering general and interdepartmental policies 
and procedures; one, departmental matters; and one, technical 
instructions. Under this arrangement each supervisor ordinarily 
has at least two manuals on his desk a company-wide manual 
and his own departmental manual. 

This division in the structure of manuals has two advantages: 
(1) It corresponds to the responsibility for developing manual 
material. (2) It keeps each supervisor from having to read much 
information not related to his job. At the same time, however, 
it has certain dangers. Many departmental instructions do little 
more than amplify the responsibilities assigned to each depart- 
ment in a general standard practice instruction. The two man- 
uals, therefore, must be closely coordinated to avoid inconsistency 
or lack of coverage on important points. Chapter 3 pointed out 
many of the weaknesses and problems in a departmental approach 
to the improvement of interdepartmental procedures. Many of 
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these same difficulties arise in the maintenance of a dual structure 
of manuals. In some instances, the scope and release dates of 
general and departmental instructions on a common subject may 
not be properly coordinated. In others, departmental instruc- 
tions may conflict with statements of policy or assignments of 
responsibility appearing in general instructions. In still others, 
departmental instructions may exceed their jurisdictional limits 
and apply to positions outside the department. 

Two steps can be taken to minimize these dangers. First is to 
publish a clear, written definition of the scope of each manual 
and the relationship between manuals. This, by itself, will do 
much to maintain a well-integrated structure. Second is to pro- 
vide some means of ensuring that each set of new or revised in- 
structions remains within the scope of the manual in which it is 
published and does not conflict with instructions already in effect. 

Following is a statement of the scope and purpose of one com- 
pany's general instructions manual: 

I. Scope and Purpose of This Manual: 

A. The Company's General Standard Practice Instructions Manual con- 
tains the following types of inf ormation : 

1. A statement of the Company's objectives. 

2. Statements of Company policy on matters relating to all divisions. 

3. Descriptions of procedures which may be initiated by any Company 
supervisor, including instructions for preparing and routing all com- 
monly used Company forms. 

4. Descriptions of all procedures in which the personnel of two or more 
divisions participates. These do not include the divisional or depart- 
mental detail, but assign responsibility by departments for perform- 
ing the various steps in each procedure and specify the sequence and 
timing of these steps. 

5. Regulations governing the use of Company services and facilities. 

B. These instructions and information are designed to achieve the following 
objectives: 

1. To promote common understanding of Company objectives. 

2. To ensure uniformity in the interpretation and administration of 
Company policies. 

3. To assist in coordinating the activities of the various divisions, depart- 
ments, and sections of the Company. 

4. To provide the basis for effective management control of Company 
activities through provision of standards against which actual per- 
formance can be measured. 

5. To aid in training members of the organization. 
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6. To encourage constant review, improvement, and simplification of 
procedures. 

This statement of scope and purpose appears at the beginning 
of the manual in a set of instructions entitled "Introduction to 
the General Standard Practice Instructions Manual." The next 
set of instructions, entitled "The Company's System of Manuals," 
outlines the scope and relationship of the several other manuals 
used throughout the company. The first five sections of these 
instructions are reproduced in Appendix 3. 

Thus far we have considered only one element in the definition 
of scope the area of application or the organization units to 
which the instructions in each manual apply. Once this matter 
has been settled, the remaining step is to decide what subjects the 
manual should cover. This may not seem necessary yet it forms 
an important part of the manuals program. It helps to keep 
manuals geared to the needs of the organization. It prevents the 
writing of instructions that serve no useful purpose and hastens 
the preparation of those that will. Some staffs have found it 
helpful to formalize the manual plan by drafting a pro forma 
table of contents listing all the subjects to be ultimately covered. 
This provides a check against orderly and continuous progress of 
the work; it permits the assignment of priorities to the most 
urgently needed instructions; and it helps preserve a systematic 
arrangement as the manual grows. 

One point to bear in mind is that the plan should provide only 
for those instructions that will clearly achieve one or more of the 
objectives listed at the beginning of this chapter. It does not 
follow, for example, that because we have a departmental manual 
we must prepare written instructions on all activities of the de- 
partment. Little would be gained by writing up an activity that 
is completely self-contained and performed by only one clerk. 
Similarly, much time and effort can be wasted in trying to write 
instructions on nonroutine functions requiring a great deal of 
judgment and administrative or professional skill. These might 
include the conduct of a supervisory training program, the fore- 
casting of sales, and so on. 

The second step in coordinating the contents of several manuals 
is to require that all departmental instructions be reviewed and 
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approved by a central group to ensure that they are consistent and 
properly integrated with general instructions covering the same 
subject. The standard practice instructions partially reproduced 
in Appendix 3 provide for this kind of control in the following 
words : 

VI. Coordination of General and Departmental Instructions. Whenever in- 
structions to be included in a departmental procedures manual represent 
that department's share of an interdivisional or Company-wide proce- 
dure, such instructions should not be released until they have first been 
cleared with the General Procedures Staff. This is necessary in order to 
coordinate the coverage and the time of issuance of all written instruc- 
tions related to the same policy or procedure. 

To tie the two sets of instructions together more tightly, the de- 
partmental release is usually cross-referenced to the general in- 
structions in the following way: 

General SPI 4.A.2, published simultaneously with these instructions, out- 
lines the responsibilities of each department and the flow of work or 
relationships between departments in the processing of a factory order. 
This SPI, in turn, describes the detailed procedures to be followed by 
inspectors in carrying out the responsibilities assigned in the General SPI. 

THE FORM OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Procedure instructions can be prepared in either narrative or 
graphic form or some combination of both. Visual presentation 
techniques should be used wherever possible, for they offer even 
greater advantages at this point than they did in the survey and 
presentation phases of the procedures study. In preparing a flow 
chart of the existing procedure, the analyst was trying to clarify 
a mass of details only in his own mind. In presenting his recom- 
mendations in graphic form, he was trying to persuade only a 
small group of executives and supervisors. But in drafting the 
final procedure instructions, he must communicate with a large 
group of operating people, many of whom do not have the under- 
standing or interest that will enable them to grasp readily a com- 
plex procedure narrative. 

Appendix 4 contains some samples of standard practice instruc- 
tions presented in graphic form. The first is of particular interest 
since it portrays, on one page, a procedure which, in narrative 
form, covered 14 pages. Thus the chief advantage of charted 
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procedures is their simplicity and compactness. Explanatory text 
and repetitious cross references are minimized. The column head- 
ings fix responsibility for each step, the flow lines show interde- 
partmental relationships, and the operation numbers designate the 
sequence of steps. 

Other types of visual presentation that may be used to ad- 
vantage are graphs, sketches, diagrams, and facsimiles of forms. 
Where information on filling out or using a form must be included 
in the instructions, it should be tied in with the form itself rather 
than buried in the text. This can be done by entering the ex- 
planation either on the facsimile of the form (as shown in Fig. 
12) or in footnotes which are keyed by numbers to the various 
columns or lines of the form. 

Not all instructions, of course, can be presented graphically. 
Some part of every manual will have to be prepared in narrative 
form. Here the job again is one of adapting the instructions to 
the "receiving apparatus" of the people who are to follow them. 
If this is to be accomplished, the material must be well organized, 
the sentences concise, and the words simple. Too often written 
instructions are not read because they are too long and forbidding 
or are not understood because they are complex and poorly or- 
ganized. This is probably a greater cause of procedure failures 
than any intrinsic weakness in procedures themselves. The an- 
alyst must come to understand that skillfully written instructions 
are an important means of implementation a way of ensuring 
the fulfillment of procedure plans. He must approach this part 
of his job, therefore, not as one who is charged with writing rules 
and regulations that are to be studied until understood and fol- 
lowed without deviation, but as one who is trying to help and 
encourage the operator to do a better job. If his instructions are 
not written so that they can be understood on the first reading, 
he is inviting poor performance by the operator. If he writes in 
quasi-legal language and cumbersome sentence structure, he will 
cause only bewilderment, misinterpretation, or contempt. 

If this seems overstated, the reader should decide with what 
certainty and enthusiasm he would carry out the following instruc- 
tions which appear in the procedures manual of a metalworking 
company. This paragraph represents one of 27 similar paragraphs 
making up a six-page, single-spaced set of instructions. 
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On movement of tools from plant to plant or plant to a subcontractor of the 
Company, the plant releasing the tool will be responsible for seeing that it is in 
proper condition before it is sent and for recording the release in an appropriate 
form. It shall first be delivered to that plant's Tool Inspection Section where 
a complete dimensional inspection will be made unless the record contains ap- 
proval at a recent maintenance inspection and the tool has not been used 
enough to show perceptible wear. Then a visual inspection for damage, wear, 
and presence of all details will be made. In either case the inspection shall be 
recorded on the tool inspection record and on the tool maintenance inspection 
record, which two forms, as well as the print from the inspection office file, will 
be forwarded to the Company Plant inspection office receiving the tool if the 
transfer is to be to a 'Company Plant, but will be retained in their proper files 
if it is to be to a subcontractor, with each record marked as to the destination 
of the tool. 

To avoid this kind of faulty communication, here are some of 
the things the analyst should do: 

1. In planning or writing a set of instructions, think continu- 
ously about the person to whom you are writing. Who is he? 
How much does he know about the subject? How would you tell 
him about it in conversation? 

2. Before beginning to write, study your notes thoroughly. 

3. Then make a skeleton outline of main headings and subhead- 
ings. Organize the material according to the following pattern: 

I. 
A. 
1. 
2. 

a. 
b. 
B. 

II. 

4. Study the outline to be sure that the instructions will be well 
organized that they will flow in a logical sequence. Eliminate 
unnecessary points. Combine related ones under the same 
heading. 

5. If the published material is likely to cover more than one or 
two pages, reproduce the major headings from your outline at the 
beginning of the instructions. This list of contents will help the 
operator locate easily a particular point within the instructions. 
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6. Use simple sentences and the simplest words that will make 
the thought clear. If you find that, in your effort to be precise 
or thorough, your sentences are becoming involved or your style 
tedious, try reading a few pages of any cookbook. The simplicity 
and directness of "Sift one cup of flour three times. Blend, do 
not beat, the ingredients," should help to straighten you out. 

7. Break up the text by the use of headings corresponding to 
those listed at the beginning of the instructions. But don't use 
headings as a substitute for good organization. 

8. When you have finished your first draft: 

a. Challenge every sentence and word. Is it necessary? Does 
it mean exactly what you intend? Could it be misunderstood? 
6. Check the over-all organization and the length of sentences. 

c. Be sure that the instructions are complete and accurate. Are 
there any gaps that the operator will not be able to fill in? Is he 
told clearly from whom he will receive a document, what he should 
do to it, and to whom he should send it? Are form names and 
numbers and position titles correct? 

d. Check the draft against other related instructions for ade- 
quacy and correctness of cross references, for consistency, and for 
unnecessary duplication of information. 

Aside from simplicity and clarity in the treatment of the sub- 
ject matter, it is also desirable to establish a standard format for 
each type of presentation used that is, graphic and narrative. 
Such standards should cover (1) the use of flow lines, reference 
numbers, column headings, symbols, etc., on flow charts; (2) the 
numerical or alphabetical designation and the indentation of para- 
graphs in narrative material; and (3) the location of such infor- 
mation as the name, classification, and date of the instructions; 
the identification of superseded instructions; names of approvers; 
etc. As the manual holders become accustomed to a standard 
format, they are able to read each set of instructions more quickly 
and understand them more easily. 

Finally, the operating personnel will assimilate revised instruc- 
tions more readily if the ways in which new instructions differ 
from the old are clearly shown. One method of doing this is to 
place a single asterisk before any paragraph or line containing 
revisions of the former instructions and two asterisks before ma- 
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terial containing additions. Another way is to summarize the 
changes in a letter of transmittal accompanying the instructions. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MANUAL 

Essentially, what we have been saying is that whether or not a 
procedures manual is used largely depends on how useful it is. 
Two factors that help to make the manual useful are ease of refer- 
ence and ease of revision. These, in turn, are affected by the 
physical characteristics of the manual, such as the type of binder, 
the arrangement of instructions within the manual, the provision 
of indexes, etc. 

In companies that have no formal procedures manual, every 
supervisor accumulates in his files or desk drawers a miscellaneous 
collection of memoranda, bulletins, or written instructions gov- 
erning repetitive situations. Anyone familiar with this practice 
knows how seldom such material is referred to. Thus, an impor- 
tant step in encouraging the use of procedure instructions is to 
give every recipient a binder in which to file them. In this way 
the instructions will not be misplaced or disarranged, and the 
supervisor is more likely to keep them within reach on top of his 
desk. It is hardly necessary to add that the binder should be of 
the loose-leaf type so that revisions and additions can be made 
easily. 

Within the binder, instructions can be arranged either in the 
sequence of publication or in groups covering related subjects. 
The former is more convenient for persons preparing the material 
since they neither have to plan the structure of the manual in 
advance nor experience difficulty in classifying individual instruc- 
tions. From the viewpoint of the user, however, a subject arrange- 
ment is better for several reasons: (1) The manual seems more 
coherent to him if its contents are logically arranged. (2) He soon 
becomes accustomed to the major groupings of material and, there- 
fore, refers to the manual more easily. (3) Under a subject ar- 
rangement, instructions that are cross-referenced are usually 
located close or next to each other. 

Where a subject arrangement is used, some type of numerical 
or alphabetic classification is needed to identify individual in- 
structions and to designate their location in the manual. A com- 
mon practice is to use a series of digits separated by decimal points 
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the first digit representing a major section of the manual; the 
second, a subsection; and the third, the individual instructions. 
For example, a standard practice instruction entitled "Return of 
Rejected Material to Vendors" might be classified 4.2.6. Here 
the digit 4 might designate a major section entitled "Acquisition 
and Control of Materials" ; the digit 2, a subsection entitled "Re- 
ceiving and Inspection"; and the digit 6 ? the place of that in- 
struction within the subsection. 

Whatever method of identification is employed, the important 
consideration is to make it flexible enough to preserve an orderly, 
logical grouping of material as the manual grows. 

Two other features of a well-designed manual are tab dividers 
and indexes. Both facilitate reference and therefore increase the 
use of the manual. 

An easy way of developing a subject index is to write each 
single index entry on a separate, small file card. When the entire 
manual has been indexed, the cards can be alphabetized, and sub- 
jects falling under a common heading can be consolidated on one 
card. After the index has been published, this set of cards should 
be kept up to date as new instructions are added to the manual. 
In this way a revised index can be published as often as necessary 
without further research. 

In preparing the index, be sure to include the title of each posi- 
tion and name of each department appearing in the manual. This 
will highlight for each supervisor all the instructions specifically 
applicable to his position. In addition, when the standard prac- 
tice instructions refer to printed forms by number instead of by 
name, prepare and publish a separate numerical index of forms. 

MANUAL DISTRIBUTION 

The next requirement of an effective manuals program is that 
written instructions must be distributed widely enough to reach 
all the persons who are to follow them. This does not necessarily 
mean that a copy of the manual should be given to every clerk. It 
does mean, however, that every supervisor should receive the in- 
structions affecting his operations and that his manual should be 
constantly available to his subordinates for reference. 

Policies on distribution of manual material vary widely from 
company to company. Some treat their manuals almost as confi- 
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dential information and limit the distribution accordingly. Others 
follow a policy of sending everything to everybody. Both policies 
have obvious weaknesses. The first does not provide for sufficient 
communication to keep each organization unit continuously in- 
formed of its responsibilities. The second causes supervisors to 
waste much time reading instructions that do not relate to their 
jobs. 

The ideal arrangement, therefore, is to issue a manual binder 
to each supervisor, but to follow a policy of selective distribution 
on individual standard practice instructions. One company fol- 
lows this practice by assigning a distribution group number to 
manual holders in each major organization unit. This grouping is 
as follows: 

Distribution 
Group Number Organization Unit 

1 General Management 

Board of Directors 
Elected Officers 
Division Heads 
Works Managers 

2 Sales 

3 Engineering 

4 Treasury and Accounting 

5 Production Departments and Industrial Engineering 

6 Production Control, Storekeeping, Receiving, and Shipping 

7 Inspection 

8 Purchasing 

9 Personnel Relations 

These distribution groups are published in the introduction to 
the manual, and the numbers assigned to the groups receiving 
each standard practice instruction appear on the first sheet of 
the instruction. In this way, each recipient knows which other 
groups have received the material, and the procedures staff does 
not need to keep separate distribution lists on each instruction to 
know who should receive additions or supplements. 

ENFORCING PROCEDURE INSTRUCTIONS AND KEEPING 
THEM UP TO DATE 

Most of the steps already discussed in this and the two previous 
chapters are aimed at encouraging the operating personnel to 
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follow new procedures spontaneously once they have been adopted. 
In summary, these steps are: 

1. "Selling" the proposed plan to the executives and super- 
visors affected by it. 

2. Thoroughly training the operators before and during the 
installation. 

3. Making periodic audits of the procedure in operation. 

4. Preparing procedure instructions that are simple and easy 
to understand. 

5. Publishing them in a manual that is easy to use. 

6. Distributing the manual widely enough to reach everyone 
who must carry out the instructions. 

The final and probably most important prerequisite of spon- 
taneous adherence is that the manual must be kept up to date. 
This is more than a job of periodic revision, for a manual cannot 
be a "little bit" obsolete any more than a person can be a "little 
bit" dead. If only 10 per cent of the instructions are out of 
date, the entire manual loses its value as a reference device, for 
the operator cannot be expected to know which is the obsolete 
10 per cent. Conarroe emphasizes this point in the article al- 
ready quoted: x 

. . . The importance of this (a systematic program of revision) is sometimes 
overlooked with the result that the manual soon becomes discredited and unused. 
Inaccurate information is often much worse than none at all. After one or two 
bad steers from this cause, the employee is pretty quick to lose confidence in it 
as a source of information, and it soon takes its place as an office ornament rather 
than an implement. 

Part of the problem of protecting against manual obsolescence 
is related to the sense of corporate discipline or lack of it that 
prevails throughout the organization. If a tradition of casual- 
ness or indifference to formal written instructions has been per- 
mitted to develop, even the most thorough program of manual 
maintenance will fail to keep pace with the latest practice. Thus 
these two matters of obsolescence and enforcement are treated 
together, since they are really sides of the same coin. Procedure 
instructions obviously should not be enforced if they are obsolete, 

* Conarroe, E. H., op. cit., p. 1202, 
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but one reason they become obsolete is that operators willfully 
ignore them or take it upon themselves to modify them. 

For this reason one of the key elements in any program of 
enforcement is the attitude of top executives toward violation 
of written instructions. It is both unwise and wasteful for 
management to authorize publication of such instructions with- 
out clearly making known the fact that it expects them to be 
followed until they have been modified in the prescribed way. 
Unless this is done, the operating personnel will be encouraged 
to make its own revisions of formal instructions as expediency 
dictates and in so doing, to assume authority that management 
does not intend it to exercise. 

The following excerpt from the introduction to one company's 
standard practice instructions manual emphasizes this point: 

II. Adherence to Standard Practice Instructions. 

A. Standard Practice Instructions are developed from recommendations 
made by the supervisory personnel of the Company and by the mem- 
bers of the Management Controls Staff. The contents of the SPI 
Manual, therefore, reflect the knowledge, experience, and decisions of 
the Company's executives and its supervisors and the constant investi- 
gation and analysis carried on by the Management Controls Staff. The 
policies and procedures comprising the Manual are considered essential 
to the best over-all operation of the Company's business. It is recog- 
nized that day-to-day operating experience often reveals the need for 
changing a given policy or suggests better ways of carrying it out. 
However, when operating personnel take it upon themselves to make 
such changes simply by not adhering to the written policies or proce- 
dures, then confusion and delays result. 

B. For these reasons, supervisors are responsible for following Standard 
Practice Instructions as they are published and must see that the 
employees they supervise adhere to the published instructions. If a 
supervisor questions the necessity of a given policy or procedure, or if 
his operating experience suggests the need for change, he then has two 
responsibilities: (1) following the published instruction until it is changed 
and (2) arranging to have it revised promptly by taking the steps 
described in Section III-A below. 

Much the same thought is expressed more simply in the manual 
of another company: 

There is nothing sacred about the procedures and policies outlined in this 
manual. Should you take exception to any of them and have constructive criti- 
cism to offer, it will be welcome. However, unless and until a policy or proce- 
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dure is changed, It must be observed by all concerned. Otherwise confusion, 
misunderstandings, and inefficiency are inevitable. 

A second important step is to discourage "wildcat" changes 
by clearly defining the channels through which written instruc- 
tions should be issued or revised. This is necessary to stop the 
flow of conflicting oral instructions and letters, bulletins, or other 
informal written instructions all of which tend to break down 
the authority and accuracy of procedure manuals. Any such 
restrictions, however, should not appear to place a moratorium 
on change or to discourage constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment. Rather, they should be thought of simply as a means of 
keeping manuals up to date and of making sure that the needs 
of all departments are considered before changes are made. 

The big risk, of course, in funneling all proposed procedure 
instructions through a single point is that the adoption of worth- 
while changes will be unnecessarily delayed. To avoid this danger, 
the path of revision must be short, easy to follow, and well under- 
stood by everyone. The approvals required must be clearly speci- 
fied and held to a minimum, and the procedures staff must be 
geared to process recommended changes quickly. Unless this is 
done, operating personnel will soon become discouraged from sub- 
mitting recommendations through the prescribed channels and 
will revert to making its own changes as the need arises. 

One factor affecting the speed of handling revisions is the form 
in which they are published. This may be either (1) a supple- 
ment to the existing instructions, (2) revised pages to take the 
place of superseded ones, or (3) a completely new set of instruc- 
tions. The first two methods are obviously faster and less expen- 
sive than the third and, therefore, are recommended for making 
minor modifications or for announcing important changes with- 
out waiting for all the details to be settled and published for- 
mally as a revised standard practice instruction. 

One company clearly identifies all revisions of or additions to 
existing instructions by publishing them on a special colored 
paper. These "SPI bulletins," as they are called, bear the same 
classification as the instructions they modify. In addition, each 
bulletin begins and ends with statements similar to those that 
follow: 
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Section II-C of SPI 6.A.4, dated 7/6/49 is modified to read: 

Please file this bulletin in your manual immediately following SPI 6.A.4 and 
enter a cross reference to the bulletin on page 3 of the SPI next to the section 
modified. 

Another part of the control plan should be to integrate manual 
revisions or additions with the ordering of printed forms. We 
have seen throughout this book that most procedures are con- 
cerned with filling out, distributing, posting from, and filing busi- 
ness forms. Thus, by centering in one position the responsibility 
for ordering all forms, it becomes possible to hold up many pro- 
cedure changes until the covering instructions have been pre- 
pared and approved. 

The final method of ensuring adherence to written instructions 
is to include a policing point within the procedure itself. That 
is, at some point in the procedure, provision can often be made 
to reject a request for action or to suspend action if existing 
policy or procedure instructions are not being followed. For 
example, a procedure on transferring personnel might require 
that all transfer forms initiated throughout the organization be 
routed to the personnel records unit for auditing before the trans- 
fer may take place. This method of continuous control not only 
helps to keep performance in line with the prescribed practice 
but also reduces the amount of follow-up work that the proce- 
dures staff must do. 



APPENDIX 1 

A CASE EXAMPLE OF AN EFFECTIVE 
INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE 



The following hypothetical interview between a procedures an- 
alyst and a line supervisor is reproduced from the "Quartermaster 
Control Officers' Handbook," published by the Army Service 
Forces, Office of the Quartermaster General, in November, 1943. 
This material serves as an excellent illustration of many of the 
rules of conduct set forth in the section of Chap. 7 entitled "Paving 
the Way." The introduction to this interview states: 

While it is not possible to reproduce for illustration all the situations that will 
occur during the interview work of the analyst, there is presented below an 
illustration of how an analyst might [handle] what is probably the most difficult 
phase of procedures interviewing namely, getting the initial consent and co- 
operation of an operating chief who is very much opposed to the idea of having 
a procedures study made in his unit. 
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EXAMPLE OF INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE 

The Facts. The person to be interviewed is a Mr. Doe, the 
chief clerk of a fiscal section charged with preparing important 
fiscal statements. Mr. Doe is a man of about forty-five years of 
age, has worked in this unit for some 15 years, and has been in 
charge of the unit for the past 10 years. Mr. Doe, although re- 
garded as a conscientious and competent worker, is very set and 
narrow in his views and is very much opposed to the whole idea 
of a procedures study. While Mr. Doe's unit has almost uniformly 
given good service, it has been noted that in recent months he has 
failed consistently to make his statement deadlines, and several 
errors have crept into his statements, a thing which had previously 
never happened. The unit puts out various reports, three being 
of paramount importance: the "Statement of Disposition of 
Funds/ 7 the "Operations Report/' and the "Budget Report/ 7 
These three reports occupy the greater portion of the time of 
Mr. Doe and the eight clerks who comprise his operating staff. 

Purpose of the Interview. The purpose of the interview is 
to (1) break down the resistance which Mr. Doe now has toward 
procedures studies, (2) by-pass Mr. Doe with his unconscious con- 
sent and engage in direct discussion of these reports with his two 
chief assistants, a Mr. Black and a Mr. Brown, (3) get, if possible, 
Mr. Doe's active cooperation in the conduct of a procedures study 
with respect to the work of his unit. Two previous attempts to 
make appointments for interviews have failed, but the analyst has 
at last succeeded in arranging an interview. 

The Plan of the Interview. 

1. An attempt will be made early in the interview to reassure 
Mr. Doe that his position will not in any way be challenged by the 
procedures analyst. 

2. An attempt will be made to engage Mr. Doe in a free dis- 
cussion of the work and problems with which he is faced. 

3. The analyst will try to get across to Mr, Doe the idea that 
all suggested improvements will be cleared directly with Mr. Doe 
and that Mr. Doe will get at the very least a major share of any 
credit for the installation of improvements. 
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4. The analyst will attempt to convince Mr. Doe that his only 
interest is to be of real help and assistance to Mr. Doe and his 
unit. 

5. At the proper moment, the name of Mr. Red will be intro- 
duced. Mr. Red is a close personal friend of Mr. Doe, and the 
analyst has just concluded a very successful study in Mr. Red's 
unit and now has the high regard and cooperation of Mr. Red in 
his work. 

6. A definite attempt will be made to establish a direct line of 
contact with Mr. Black and Mr. Brown, with the consent of 
Mr. Doe. 

CONDUCT OF THE INTERVIEW 

ANALYST (coming up to desk) : Good afternoon, Mr. Doe. I ap- 
preciate your giving me this time. I know how busy you are and 
I'll try to take up as little of your time as I can. I know it's no 
easy job to run an accounting job such as you have here without 
keeping on top of it all the time. 

MR. DOE (very tense and openly unfriendly) : Good afternoon, 
Mr. White, and since you bring the matter up, I don't mind telling 
you that the idea of having a procedures study in my unit at this 
time doesn't appeal to me at all. We're up to our ears in work, 
and I just can't see how we can afford to let you take up the time 
of either myself or any of my clerks by asking questions and trying 
to collect information. If you want my honest opinion, I think 
this whole idea of procedures studies is just a lot of highfalutin 
nonsense. 

The analyst is trying to put Mr. Doe at ease by assuring him 
that the analyst realizes how busy he is and by implying that 
the analyst realizes the importance of his position. Mr. Doe, 
however, reacts unfavorably. His statements indicate that he 
is still very opposed to procedures studies. 

ANALYST: Mr. Doe, I appreciate your frankness, and in your posi- 
tion I would probably feel exactly the same way. I have had that 
statement made to me by several of the best operating chiefs in 
this office, and not without reason. It does seem difficult to be- 
lieve that I could be of any possible assistance to, your operation, 
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especially since you have had such a long experience in this work. 
I am very willing to admit that I don't know very much about 
accounting or accounting statements. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Red down in the Statistics Section you know Mr. Red, don't 
you? . . . 

MR. DOE: Yes, I know Mr. Red very well; he's a personal friend 
of mine. 

ANALYST: Well, Mr. Red said almost exactly the same thing to me 
when I first went into his unit, but I think you'll find that he has 
a somewhat different idea now. And the funny part of it is that 
I didn't do anything for him except to follow his directions. That 
was certainly an interesting job. I know that you're pretty well 
pressed for time, but since you are a friend of Mr. Red's, I wonder 
if you'd like to hear about it it will only take me a minute or 
two to discuss it. 

MR. DOE: Well, of course, I'd like to hear about it, but I don't 
know as I can spare even a few minutes now. Besides, I'll prob- 
ably see Mr. Red this Friday night when we go bowling, and he 
can tell me all about it then. 

The analyst does not attempt to counter Mr. Doe's unfavor- 
able statement by a headlong denial. Instead he agrees with 
Mr. Doe, but agrees only in principle. He tells Mr. Doe that 
he fully appreciates his position, implies that all of the f( best 
operating chiefs" have a similar reaction, and, therefore, there 
is not any criticism to be leveled at Mr. Doe for sharing their 
attitude. However, he softens and, to a large extent, voids 
Mr. Doe's objection about any lack of knowledge on the part 
of the analyst by citing an identical instance. Mr. Doe ad- 
mits that he is a friend of Mr. Red. Therefore, he cannot 
now with any good grace deny interest in Mr. Red's problem. 

ANALYST : Well, that's probably so, but what I'd like you to know 
is that the major share of the credit for this idea belongs to Mr. 
Red, and I know that he is too modest to tell you the whole story 
exactly as it happened. (Without waiting for an interruption) : 
You see, some people thought that Mr. Red wasn't getting his 
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figures out fast enough for them to be completely useful, but they 
didn't begin to realize his problem. Mr. Red got the figures out 
quickly enough, but when he sent them down to the central steno- 
graphic department, they just didn't get around to doing them 
until maybe two or three days after he sent them down, and it 
wasn't their fault either, since they just can't get any more help. 
Well, there we were with Mr. Red getting the blame by thought- 
less people, who didn't know the whole story, for something over 
which he had no control. You see, what they had to do in the 
central stenographic department was to type up handwritten draft 
reports on ditto masters and then have them duplicated. We 
tried everything, and just when we were about to give up, Mr. Red 
got the idea of using a handwritten master ditto form that we 
could use again each month just by filling in an additional line 
of figures. In that way we used the same master sheet for a whole 
year and saved all that heading-up and recopying time. In addi- 
tion to that, since we ran them off from the handwritten master 
ditto, we were able to get the figures out within two days after 
the end of the month. So you see that sometimes, especially if 
we get the benefit of the experience and knowledge of the operat- 
ing chief, we are able to work out some little improvements that 
are really effective. 

The analyst is now attempting to do several things. (1) He 
is introducing and building up Mr. Red as a "character wit- 
ness. 33 (2) He indicates that he will not attempt to build up a 
reputation at the expense of operating chiefs, since Mr. Doe 
knows very well that Mr. Red probably had very little to do 
with the improvement described. In addition, he places the 
burden for the effecting of improvements on the question of 
cooperation from the operating chief. Finally, he shows very 
clearly that his lack of knowledge of the particular operation 
does not always prevent the achievement of real benefits from 
the procedures study. 

MR. DOE: Well, that's very interesting, but, as you know, our 
problem here is very different from that of the statistics group. 
We don't have any duplicating problem; in fact, our principal 
work is getting up operating statements. We don't face any typ- 
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ing difficulty because we have a long-carriage typewriter right here 
in the office and my secretary bangs out our statements. On those 
statements that are duplicated, she uses a ditto master and if she 
can't get them run off during the day, she does it herself after 
hours. 

The analyst makes his first real gain. Mr. Doe is talking, 
however grudgingly, about the work of his unit. 

ANALYST : You're very fortunate to have such a simple problem so 
far as duplication is concerned. And I think that your girl must 
certainly be interested in her work to take that trouble. It's been 
my experience that that's one of the best signs about a unit, to 
have people really interested in the work they're doing. As a 
matter of fact, I imagine an intelligent girl would really be inter- 
ested in helping to get out statements like your "Monthly Operat- 
ing Report," for example, or the "Budget Report." Does she do 
anything besides typing in connection with these reports? 

MR. DOE: Well, she's a good girl, but as a rule I don't let her do 
anything except type these statements up. After all, we can't 
have untrained help fooling around with statements such as the 
ones we get out. Once in a while, I let her run off a trial balance 
or something of the sort, but usually she's busy enough with our 
routine correspondence and with statement typing. That's an- 
other reason why I don't approve of this procedures study. My 
girl takes dictation on a regular schedule from these men through- 
out the day because we try to plan our work. If you come in 
here and start interviewing and taking up time, you're going to 
get us all off schedule and the only result will be that we're going 
to have to go into additional overtime. That's one of the things 
the big chiefs around here don't seem to realize. Only a 'year ago 
we had one of these procedures studies, and they tried to take 
away two of my people. Why, the whole thing was so ridiculous 
I wouldn't even discuss it. I understand that you mean well, but 
since my operation is satisfactory and if it wasn't I would have 
heard about it by this time I don't see any reason why you 
should tinker with it. We worked very hard getting up the pro- 
cedures we use now, and they do the job in a way that satisfies us. 
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Not only that, but my clerks have been upset for a week because 
they heard that this procedures study was going to be made. I 
told them only the other day that they didn't have to be worried 
because I didn't approve of the idea and that any study of this 
unit that was made would be made right here at my desk. 

Mr. Doe is still opposed to the idea of procedures studies. But 
it will be noted that he is not nearly so forceful in his expres- 
sions as he was at the very beginning of the conversation. He 
is giving reasons for his opposition, reasons which have real 
merit and must be considered on that basis. However, his 
last statement poses a very difficult problem for the analyst, 
for in some way Mr. Doe must be given an opportunity to 
revoke his declaration about no survey being made without 
too much loss of prestige in the eyes of his subordinates. 

ANALYST: I'm sorry to hear that your employees are upset, be- 
cause my job depends on how well I serve not only you but all the 
people in our organization. I know that you yourself, from hav- 
ing done procedures work, realize that procedures work is neces- 
sary in any large organization. Furthermore, as you must know 
from your own experience, it is often possible for an outsider to 
come in and get an idea that may be beneficial to a unit. Per- 
haps he may not be able to develop it completely, but it can often 
be perfected by the operating chief and his assistants through 
their own knowledge and experience. I am sure that if we worked 
on the basis that I became a part of your unit and took no action 
that you did not know about beforehand, we would be able to 
conduct a very pleasant and perhaps a very profitable study. It's 
very possible that nothing can be improved in your unit, and if 
that's the case, don't you think that your position would be 
strengthened with your own chiefs if some disinterested party like 
myself could go on record to that effect? Really, Mr. Doe, while 
I certainly will not press the point against your wishes, I do think 
that there is no possibility that you could do anything but benefit 
by having me work here under your direction. I feel that all the 
arguments youVe advanced are very reasonable and deserve con- 
sideration, but you can appreciate my position in the matter. 
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It will be noted that the analyst completely ignores Mr. Doe's 
statement that there isn't going to be any survey conducted 
in his unit. He again repeats the comments made about 
working under Mr. Doe's direction, about Mr. Doe's previous 
experience, about Mr. Doe's logical and reasonable approach, 
and puts Mr. Doe in a position where, if he disagrees with the 
analyst, he will be in effect stating that he is not a reasonable 
and logical person. 

MR. DOE: Yes, I see your point of view, but after all I'm respon- 
sible for this operation and I just can't afford to let anything stop 
us from getting out the work. After all, that's our job, and one 
of the things I want to do is get it out quickly and without any 
overtime. Now last week, for example, I worked down here three 
nights getting up a statement. That has to be considered too. 
We just don't have any time to spare. 

Mr. Doe is now weakening rapidly, although he is not aware 
of this fact. His argument has changed completely from one 
of principle to one of expediency. He is no longer arguing 
about the basic principle of whether or not a procedures study 
should be made, but is instead arguing that regardless of 
whether it is good or not, he does not have the time to de- 
vote to it. This is a very critical phase of the interview. 

ANALYST: Mr. Doe, that is perhaps one of the best reasons why 
you should have a procedures study now instead of later. You're 
often faced with the problem of overtime work, and it's bad 
enough for your clerks who get paid for it, but I think it's even 
more unfair to you because you don't get paid for it. It may be 
that we won't discover any one big thing worth mentioning in a 
procedures study here, but we might turn up a few little things 
that might be sufficient to cut down on that overtime business. 
And while you don't have too much overtime in your unit, I know 
that you would prefer not to have any at all to show up for your 
group on the monthly overtime statement. I think it's the 
"Monthly Operating Statement" that calls for most of the over- 
time, isn't it? 
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The analyst now introduces two real benefits that might ac- 
crue to Mr. Doe through a procedures study. One of these is 
the elimination of overtime in his unit (overtime for which 
Mr. Doe personally does not get paid) ; the other benefit is 
that Mr. Doe's unit will show up more favorably to the top 
executives so far as overtime payments are concerned. The 
analyst also repeats his assurance, by implication, that no at- 
tempt will be made by him to build up a striking report at the 
expense of Mr. Doe, by referring to "a jew little things, 3 ' etc. 
The analyst also introduces a specific question about a specific 
statement. If Mr. Doe answers that question, then the rest 
will be relatively easy. 

MR. DOE: Well, we don't have too much overtime, but most of it 
is when we work on this "Monthly Operating Statement." That's 
a rush job, you know, and we can't take too long to get it out, or 
it won't be worth anything to the people who get it. 

ANALYST (interrupting) : Yes, I can believe that. I've seen some 
of those statements, you know, and they certainly give a very 
complete picture of everything significant about our operations. 
It must take a lot of real work to get that statement out. And 
that "Disposition of Funds Statement" doesn't look like an easy 
job either. 

The analyst is now moving 'in fast. He at last succeeds in 
getting Mr. Doe to discuss the work of his unit, and in par- 
ticular the principal products of his unit. The analyst is 
not going to refer directly again on his own account to the 
question of his conducting a procedures study. He is going 
to proceed on the assumption that Mr. Doe, has given his tacit 
consent and is now going to try to work in more deeply to 
the point where Mr. Doe will call either Mr. Black or Mr. 
Brown to carry on the conversations. At that point, the 
procedures study will have formally begun. 

MR. DOE: Well, the "Monthly Operating Statement" and the 
"Disposition of Funds Statement" are about our two biggest ones. 
And all the divisions are pretty anxious to get them. Only yes- 
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terday, Frank Smith of Procurement called me up to find out 
when he'd get his copies. 

ANALYST: Yes, I know he's very keen on those reports. And Mr. 
Blue down in the Budget Bureau told me that your "Disposition 
of Funds Statement" was almost as important to him as the 
"Budget Report." 

The analyst is still hitting hard. He indicates that he is fully 
aware of the importance of Mr. Doe's work to the organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Doe cannot do anything but accept his com- 
ments as indicating a real interest and appreciation. 

MR. DOE: Oh, sure. Mr. Blue's on my neck if we're even a day 
late with it. You know he helped me to make up that statement 
about three years ago when we first went over to the new method 
on funds allocation. We eliminated four other reports and re- 
placed them with this one form. That saved a lot of work. 

Mr. Doe relaxes. It is evident that the analyst is beginning 
to get his confidence, principally because the analyst has 
stressed that the chief products of Mr. Doe's unit are fully 
understood and appreciated by him. Mr. Doe now wants to 
show that he is also progressive and can effect improvements. 

ANALYST: Yes, that must have been a fine job. I heard about it 
from several people. In fact, one fellow told me that if you had 
the time to do it, you could probably effect still further improve- 
ments in these statements, but that he wondered if you ever had 
any time to spare, in view of the way your work has been increas- 
ing. It's a time-consuming job, as you well know from your own 
experience. 

The analyst now gives Mr. Doe a logical reason why he has 
not been able to effect further improvements namely, the 
fact that he has not had the time to do it. The implication 
is that it is this fact alone that prevents Mr. Doe from putting 
in further improvements. 

MR. DOE: You're right about the time question all right. Why, 
only two days ago the chief came to me and told me we had to get 
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out an interim statement on all purchases of furniture, office ma- 
chines, and equipment for the past two years. . . . (Mr. Doe goes 
on for a few minutes on various incidents related to special rush 
jobs that were put on him without any warning and that re- 
quired a great deal of work.) 

Mr. Doe is still just a little bit defensive, but here is an "out" 
a face-saving angle that he hadn't previously thought of him- 
self, the fact that he "hadn't had the time" 

ANALYST (listens intently, awaiting a favorable moment to move 
in again toward the objective of the interview) : Well, that cer- 
tainly was good performance in my opinion. With all of these 
reports, and with such a shortage of skilled help, it's no wonder 
you have to work overtime occasionally. However, I am sure 
that you must have some general ideas on where improvements 
might be made to save overtime, and what I suggest is that you 
outline these ideas to me generally and I can dig into them for 
you. Naturally, I'll clear any ideas I may get with you so that 
I won't be going off the beam with regard to any rules or regula- 
tions that I might not know about. 

The analyst again stresses one of the benefits that the study 
may bring to Mr. Doe. He also advances to the point where 
he is discussing the method by which this study will be con- 
ducted, and if Mr. Doe does not challenge him now, then the 
analyst has clear sailing so far as the study itself is concerned. 

MR. DOE: I'm glad to hear you say that. A lot of people think 
that this accounting routine is a cut-and-dried proposition, but 
you'll see that there are a lot of angles to it that don't appear on 
the surface. 

ANALYST: I'm certain of that. I know very well that there are 
a lot of technical details to this kind of work, and you can be sure 
that I will check with you every step of the way. The one report 
that appears to me to be the most technical of all is that "Dispo- 
sition of Funds Report." It looks like an interesting report, and 
I think that I'll enjoy very much finding out exactly how you 
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make it up. I think you have Mr. Black work up all the prelimi- 
nary figures for you, don't you? 

MR. DOE : Yes, Black does do a lot of the detail work on that re- 
port. He does a good job ; too. I know, because I trained him 
myself and he's had about three years' experience with it. He's 
worked on it almost from the very day we put it in, and he can 
answer many of the detailed questions on it a lot better than I 
could myself. 

The analyst is in! Mr. Doe is discussing the very subject 
matter of the study with him. 

ANALYST: Well, what I would like to do, if you are agreeable, is 
to work with Mr. Black for a day or two to make sure I under- 
stand this statement, and then if we get into any difficulty or 
come up with anything that looks good, we will check back with 
you. How would that be? 

MR. DOE: Why, I think that would be a good idea, and I think 
Black will be able to answer most of your questions. I'll get him 
over here. (Raises voice) Black, have you got a minute? . . . 
This is Mr. White, and he's going to work with you for a few days, 
etc. . . . 

The procedures study begins. 

What the Analyst Did: 

1. He made an appointment for the interview. 

2. He quickly indicated his recognition of the fact that Mr. 
Doe had an important and difficult job. 

3. He built up Mr. Doe's prestige by implying that all Mr. Doe 
lacked, in order to effect improvements, was the necessary time. 

4. He showed a sincere appreciation of the problems facing 
Mr. Doe. 

5. He indicated the possible benefits to Mr. Doe that might 
result from the study. 

6. He gave a "character witness" who could testify to the suc- 
cess of his work. 

7. He implied that he would not seek to build up a "reputa- 
tion" at Mr. Doe's expense. 
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8. He offered to clear all ideas and possible recommendations 
with Mr. Doe. 

9. He stated that he would consider himself a member of Mr. 
Doe's staff for the duration of the study. 

10. He did not allow himself to be drawn into argument with 
Mr. Doe, regardless of the provocation. Instead of attempting to 
beat down the objections offered, he (a) ignored them, (6) side- 
tracked them, or (c) turned them to his advantage. 



APPENDIX 2 

COMPARATIVE COST ANALYSIS OF 
MANUAL AND MACHINE METHODS 



This appendix illustrates a technique for determining the cleri- 
cal labor and machine costs of alternative methods for performing 
a given procedure. The analysis covers a manual and a machine 
method of keeping maintenance stores inventory records and dis- 
tributing material charges to plant maintenance jobs. 

The unit times used throughout this appendix are based upon 
a study of clerical performance in a single company. They are not 
necessarily applicable, therefore, to other companies. 
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SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED COSTS PER 1,000 STOCK REQUISITIONS 

Manual Methods 
Labor cost $20.06 

Punched-card Methods 

Labor cost $15 . 27 

Machine cost 8.84 



Total $24.11 



LABOR COST, MANUAL METHODS 

Operations 

1. Sort withdrawal requisitions into stock code number sequence. 

2. Find stock card. 

3. Transcribe date and quantity from requisition to stock card and stand- 
ard unit price from stock card to requisition. 

4. Multiply quantity by standard price and write extension on requisition. 
1,000 requisitions @ 6 per minute 

5. Add extensions on all tickets to obtain total value of day's disburse- 
ments. 1,000 requisitions @ 30 per minute 

6. Semimonthly, sort accumulated requisitions by job order number, using 
100-compartment sorting rack. 1,000 requisitions with 6-digit job 
order numbers = 6,000 digits sorted at rate of 5,000 digits per hour 

7. From sorted requisitions, post material charges to job order sheets, 
totaling on Comptometer (or mentally) any group of requisitions cov- 
ering the same job. Adding 1,000 3- and 4-digit numbers @ 30 per 
minute = 33 minutes. Finding 100 job order sheets and posting totals 
@ 6 per minute = 17 minutes. Total 50 minutes 

8. At end of month, total the two semimonthly material charges against 
each job and write this total on the job order sheet. 1,500 active jobs 
@ 6 per minute = 250 minutes. Throw each job order total into upper 
register of calculator for accumulation of material charges by depart- 
ment. Posting 22 department totals to report work sheets = 5 min- 
utes. Total time for both operations = 255 minutes. Divide by 22 to 
reduce to equivalent of 1,000 requisitions = 

9. Total the material charge control figures built up daily (see operation 5) 
and compare with total material charges posted to job order sheets. 
Do not trace errors unless over-all discrepancy is more than 2 per cent. 

10. Post receipts to stock record cards. 2,600 receiving reports per month 
@ 1.3 items each = 3,400 postings. At 150 postings per hour = 22.7 
hours. Divide by 22 to reduce to equivalent of 1,000 stock requisitions. 

11, Compute stock balances as required by physical inventory checker or 
at time balance must be carried forward to new card. Estimated 
monthly volume of 2,500 cards divided by 22 to reduce to equivalent 
of 1,000 requisitions = 114 cards. At 1 minute each to balance = 

Total clerical hours per 1,000 stock requisitions 

Times average hourly rate 

Cost per 1,000 requisitions 



Hours per 

1,000 
Requisitions 

8.0 



2.8 
0.55 

1.20 
0.83 



0.19 
0.50 
1.03 
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LABOR AND MACHINE COST, PUNCHED-CARD METHODS 

Hours per 

1,000 
Operations Requisitions 

1. Keypunch average of 19 holes per card X 1,000 cards = 19,000 holes 

@ 7,000 per hour 2.71 

2. Key-verify 19,000 holes 2.71 

3. Gang-punch date and plant code. 100 cards per minute plus 2 minutes 
machine setup = 12 minutes .20 

4. Price and extend cards weekly. 

a. Sort by stock code number. 1,000 cards of 5 digits each or 5,000 

sorts. At 300 sorts per minute = 17 minutes 0.28 

6. Collate with master price deck. 5,000 requisition cards to be matched 
and merged with 25,000 master price cards. At 200 master cards per 
minute = 125 minutes, plus 5 minutes for machine setup = 130 
minutes. Divide by 5 to reduce to equivalent of 1,000 requisition 
cards = 26 minutes .43 

c. Gang-punch the standard unit price from master card to detail card. 
5,000 detail cards and 3,000 master cards at 80 cards per minute 
= 100 minutes plus 5 minutes for machine setup = 105 minutes. 
Divide by 5 to reduce to equivalent of 1,000 requisition cards = 21 
minutes 0.35 

d. Sort to remove master card. One-digit sort on 2,000 cards at 300 per 
minute = 7 minutes 0.12 

e. Remerge master cards with unused portion of deck. 5,000 cards to be 
merged into 20,000 cards at 200 per minute = 100 minutes, plus 5 
minutes for machine setup = 105 minutes. Divide by 5 to reduce to 
equivalent of 1,000 requisition cards = 21 minutes 0.35 

/. Multiply quantity X unit prices. 5,000 detail cards at 25 per minute 
= 200 minutes, plus 5 minutes for machine setup = 205 minutes. 
Divide by 5 to reduce to equivalent of 1,000 requisition cards = 41 
minutes 0.69 

5. Tabulate weekly to obtain total material charges as control figure and 
summary-punch quantities withdrawn by stock code number. 5,000 
cards at 1,850 per hour = 160 minutes, plus 10 minutes for machine 
setup = 170 minutes. Divide by 5 to reduce to equivalent of 1,000 
requisition cards = 34 minutes 0.57 

6. Sort all cards monthly into job order number sequence. 22,000 cards 
with 6 digits each = 132,000 sorts. At 20,000 sorts per hour = 6.6 
hours. Divide by 22 to reduce to equivalent of 1,000 requisition cards 

= 18 minutes 0.30 

7. Tabulate material charges, obtaining subtotals by job order, inter- 
mediate totals by department number, and grand total for all jobs. 
22,000 cards at 120 per minute = 185 minutes, plus 5 minutes for control 
breaks and 10 minutes for machine setup = 200 minutes. Divide by 22 

to reduce to equivalent of 1,000 detail cards = 9 minutes 0.15 

8. Compare total of material charges on all jobs with control figures built 
up weekly. Do not trace errors unless over-all discrepancy is more than 

2 per cent 0.50 
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LABOR AND MACHINE COST, PUNCHED-CARD METHODS (Cont.) 

Hours per 

1,000 

Operations Requisitions 

9. Post job order totals from tabulated run to job order sheets. 1,500 jobs 
at 12 per minute = 125 minutes. Divide by 22 to reduce to equivalent 

of 1,000 detail cards = 6 minutes . 10 

10. Obtain monthly stock record balances. 

a. Keypunch 2,600 receiving reports, averaging 1.3 items each. 3,400 
cards averaging 17 holes each = 57,800 holes. At 7,000 holes per 
hour = 8.26 hours. Divide by 22 to reduce to equivalent of 1,000 
requisition cards = . 38 

b. Key-verify receiving cards . 38 

c. Sort by stock code number, 3,400 receiving cards and 7,000 weekly 
summary cards of withdrawals (see operation 5). 10,400 cards at 
5 digits each = 52,000 sorts. At 20,000 sorts per hour = 2.6 hours. 
Divide by 22 = 0. 12 

d. Match and merge cards from step c above with stock-item balance 
cards from previous month's run. 25,000 cards at 200 per minute 
= 125 minutes, plus 5 minutes for machine setup = 130 minutes. 
Divide by 22 = 6 minutes . 10 

e. Use matched cards to run new stock balances on items showing some 
activity (receipts or withdrawals) during the month. Summary- 
punch new stock balance cards for each active item. 16,000 cards at 
50 per minute 320 minutes, plus 15 minutes for machine setup 

= 335 minutes. Divide by 22 = 15 minutes . 25 

/. Merge new summary cards with unmatched inventory balance cards 
from previous month's run. 5,000 cards merged into 20,000 at 200 
per minute = 100 minutes, plus 5 minutes for machine setup 105 
minutes. Divide by 22 = 5 minutes . 08 

11. Maintain master file. (Assumed to be equivalent of changing standard 

prices under manual methods.) . 00 



RECAPITULATION OF MACHINE COSTS PER 1,000 REQUISITIONS, 
PUNCHED-CARD METHODS 



Operation 

No. 



Hours per 

1,000 
requisitions 



Hourly 

machine 

rate 



Total 
cost 



Keypunch 



1 
10a 



2.71 
0.38 



3.09 



$0.15 



$0.46 



COST ANALYSIS OF MANUAL AND MACHINE METHODS 

RECAPITULATION OF MACHINE COSTS PER 1,000 REQUISITIONS, 
PUNCHED-CARD METHODS (Continued} 
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Operation 
No. 


Hours per 
1,000 

requisitions 


Hourly 
machine 
rate 


Total 
cost 


Verifier 


2 

106 


2.71 
0.38 


$0.10 


$0.31 


3.09 


Sorter 


4a 
4d 
6 
lOc 


0.28 
0.12 
0.30 
0.12 


0.32 


0.26 


0.82 


Reproducing punch 


3 

4c 


0.20 
0.35 


1.10 


0.61 


0.55 


Collator 


4b 
4e 
10d 
IQf 


0.43 
0.35 
0.10 
0.08 


1.03 


0.99 


0.96 


Tabulator 


5 

7 
lOe 


0.57 
0.15 
0.25 


3.48 


3.38 


0.97 


Summary punch. 


5 
lOe 


0.57 
0.25 


0.84 


0.69 


0.82 


Calculator 


4/ 


0.69 


3.10 


2.14 


Total machine 
cost 






$8.84 
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RECAPITULATION OP LAB OB COSTS PER 1,000 REQUISITIONS, 
PUNCHED-CARD METHODS 



Operators 


Hours 


Average 
rate 


Cost 


Keypunch: 
Keypunching and verifying . . 


6.18 






Operation 9 (posting) 


0.10 














Total 


6.28 


$1.18 


$ 7.41 


Electric accounting machine: 
Sorter 


0.82 






Reproducing punch 


0.55 






Collator . . .... 


0.96 






Tabulator 


0.97 






Calculator. . 


0.69 






Operation 8 (reconciliation) 


0.50- 














Total 


4.49 


1.75 


7.86 










Total labor cost 






$15.27 











ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE RATES 



Machine 


Assumed 
percentage 
rate of 
operation 


Operating 
hours per 
month 


Monthly 
rental 


Hourly 
machine 
rate 


KevDunch . . 


80 


136 


$ 19 80 


$0 15 


Verifier 


80 


136 


14.30 


10 


Sorter 


80 


136 


44.00 


0.32 


Tabulator 


70 


120 


418 00 


3 48 


Calculator 


50 


85 


264.00 


3 10 


Collator... 


50 


85 


88 00 


1 03 


Reproducing punch . . 


50 


85 


93.50 


1 10 


Summary punch 


50 


85 


71.50 


0.84 













APPENDIX 3 

DESCRIPTION OF ONE COMPANY'S 

SYSTEM OF MANUALS 



The following standard practice instruction, entitled "The Com- 
pany's System of Manuals/ 7 describes the structure and scope of 
the several instructions manuals published by an engineering and 
manufacturing organization for the guidance of its supervisory and 
operating personnel. This material, with modifications and addi- 
tions, is taken from "A Practical Manual of Organization " by 
R. E. Gillmor. 1 Section VI of these instructions was reproduced 
in Chap. 13 and, therefore, does not appear in this Appendix. 

1 "Reading Course in Executive Technique," ed, by Carl Heyel, Sec. I, Bk. 4, 
pp. 53-56, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1948. 
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STANDARD PRACTICE INSTRUCTIONS 
Company, Inc. New York 



Page 



lof 5 



Classification 

Number 

1.A.2 



Classification 

GENERAL STANDARD PRACTICE 
INSTRUCTIONS 



Date Issued 
July 6, 1945 



By Order of 
C. R. Thomas 



Forms Used in Connection with These Instructions 

None 



Supersedes 
SPI 1.A.2 
Dated 4/19/43 



Distribution 
All Groups 



Subject THE COMPANY'S SYSTEM OF MANUALS 



CONTENTS 
I. GENERAL 

II. COMPANY-WIDE MANUALS 

III. DIVISIONAL AND DEPARTMENTAL MANUALS 

IV. RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF 
MANUALS 

V. AUTHORITY FOR ISSUANCE AND INTERPRETATION 

VI. COORDINATION OF GENERAL AND DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS 

I. GENERAL. 

A. The Company's system of manuals consists of several sets of written instruc- 
tions and information on policies, procedures, responsibilities, and standards 
which are prepared and approved by positions of recognized authority. 
Each set of instructions is issued in a binder to the supervisory personnel 
and, in some cases, to the operating personnel whose activities the manual 
governs. 

B. The structure of Company manuals can be divided into two major classifica- 
tions: (1) manuals that govern the entire Company, and (2) manuals that 
govern only the activities of one division or one major department. 
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STANDARD PRACTICE INSTRUCTIONS 

Company, Inc New York 



Page 



2 of 5 



Classification 

Number 

I.A.2 



II. COMPANY-WIDE MANUALS. 

Following is a description of the content and purpose of each manual applying 
to all personnel throughout the Company : 

A. General Standard Practice Instructions Manual. See statement of scope 



and purpose in SPI I.A.I, 
Instructions Manual." 



Introduction to General Standard Practice 



B. The Organization Manual contains charts of all supervisory positions within 
the Company showing the title and organization number of each position, 
the name of the person holding the position, and the relationship between 
positions. The Manual also contains a definition of the responsibilities of 
each such position and the responsibilities common to all positions. This 
material is designed to promote efficiency and unity of operation by defining 
for each supervisor the exact boundaries of his own position and the bound- 
aries of every other position with which he must cooperate. 

C. The Salary and Wage Administration Manual contains approved occupa- 
tional titles and definitions of salaried and hourly occupations. Occupa- 
tional definitions or specifications consist of a statement of the duties, 
skills, and experience required hi the occupation. The Manual is used as 
an aid in selecting applicants for jobs, in establishing salary ranges, and in 
determining eligibility for promotion. 

D. The Standard Equipment Manual contains purchase specifications for oifice 
furniture and equipment and other capital items which can be used inter- 
changeably between divisions and which have been standardized for pur- 
poses of economy and uniformity of appearance. 

E. The Secretary's Manual contains selected General SPIs and other Instruc- 
tions regarding preparation of correspondence, filing, the interoffice mail 
system, and related subjects. This Manual is issued for the training and 
guidance of all secretarial and stenographic personnel. Its purposes are 
(1) to provide standards, which are in conformity with good usage, for the 
preparation of letters and memoranda, and (2) to ensure orderliness and 
uniformity in the performance of office routines. 

F. The Foreman's Manual contains selected General SPIs of concern to all 
supervisory positions and a variety of information to guide the foreman 
in his relations with the worker. 
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STANDARD PRACTICE INSTRUCTIONS 


Page 


Classification 






Number 


Company, TC- TC^w Ynrk 


3 of 5 


1.A.2 





III. DIVISIONAL AND DEPARTMENTAL MANUALS. 

As a group, these manuals contain principally two types of information: (1) 
operating procedure instructions to be followed in performing the work of the 
division or department (generally referred to as "departmental standard 
practice instructions 7 '); and (2) technical standards, information, or instruc- 
tions. 

A. Procedure Instructions Manuals. 

1. Purpose: The purpose of divisional and departmental standard prac- 
tice instructions manuals is to promote uniformity, promptness, and 
orderliness in the performance of the routine, repetitive procedures 
of the department, including the handling of forms and other paper 
work, the posting and maintenance of records, and the preparation of 
periodic reports. The instructions contained in these publications serve 
as a medium for training supervisory and operating personnel and estab- 
lish standards against which actual performance can be checked for 
compliance. 

2. Scope : The scope of the instructions contained in departmental and 
divisional procedure manuals is limited to the work actually performed 
within the division or department. They should not contain instruc- 
tions to personnel that does not come under the authority of the person 
by whose order the instructions are issued. However, since a depart- 
mental standard practice instruction often represents one serialized 
step in the execution of an interdepartmental, interdivisional, or Com- 
pany-wide procedure, a brief description of activities performed by 
another department should be included, where necessary, to promote 
understanding and to ensure a smooth transition in the flow of work 
between departments. 

3. Following is a list of existing divisional and departmental standard 
practice instruction manuals : 

Accounting Manual. This contains a chart of accounts against which 
the capital and expense charges and credits of the entire Company 
must be applied. Other sections (i.e., general accounting section, 
cost accounting section, and timekeeping section) are departmental 
in scope. 
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STANDARD PRACTICE INSTRUCTIONS 
Company, Inc. New York 



Page 



4 of 5 



Classification 

Number 

1.A.2 



* Engineering SPI Manual. 
Industrial Relations SPI Manual. 

* Inspection SPI Manual. 

* Methods Engineering SPI Manual. 
Procurement SPI Manual. 
Production Control SPI Manual. 

* In addition to procedure instructions, these manuals also contain 
technical information and standards. 

B. Technical Manuals. The Company's technical manuals contain such infor- 
mation as materials and manufacturing specifications, standard time data, 
standard contract clauses, maintenance and repair instructions, etc. In 
addition to the technical sections of the manuals listed in Section III-A-3 
above, this group of manuals includes the following: 

Contracts Summary Manual. 
Field Service Manuals. 
Material Standards Manual. 
Standard Parts Manual. 

IV. RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF 
MANUALS. 

A. The various positions responsible for the development and maintenance of 
the Company's general, divisional, and departmental manuals are desig- 
nated by the Organization Manual. These positions are also listed in 
Supplement I to this SPI together with the name of the position by whose 
authority the instructions contained in the manuals are issued. 

B. The responsibility for manual development and maintenance includes the 
following functions : 

1. Planning the content and structure of the manual. 

2. Determining the style of presentation of each individual standard prac- 
tice instruction (i.e., whether the material is to be prepared in the form 
of flow charts or some other type of graphic presentation, in the form 
of written instructions, or in some combination of both forms). 

3. Writing the instructions or drawing the flow charts and obtaining the 
final approvals required before publication. 
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STANDARD PRACTICE INSTRUCTIONS 

jr, Inc. New York 



Page 
5 of 5 



Classification 

Number 

1.A.2 



4. Preparing copy in the form required for reproduction. 

5. Handling the details of publication and distribution. 

6. Maintaining an approved distribution list. 

7= Maintaining stock files of individual SPIs from which to fill requests 
for additional material or entire manuals. 

V. AUTHORITY FOR ISSUANCE AND INTERPRETATION. 

A. Although the responsibility for preparing and publishing formal instructions 
relating to the organization, policies, procedures, and standards of the 
Company is usually assigned to a staff position, such instructions are always 
issued "by order of" the principal that is, by order of the position having 
line or functional authority over the positions to whom the instructions 
are directed. The principal may or may not sign or approve the instruc- 
tions, but they have the same force as though actually approved by him. 
This procedure, however, is subject to the following limitations: 

1. The person preparing and publishing the instructions must be guided by 
the expressed policies, plans, and decisions of the principal. 

2. He must refer to the principal any contemplated departure from an 
established policy, no matter how minor. 

3. When the principal has stated an objective to be attained or has out- 
lined a plan for its attainment, all instructions for the attainment of the 
objective or for the carrying out of the plan may properly be issued "by 
order of" the principal. 

B. Final responsibility for all instructions issued "by order of" remains with 
the principal. 

C. Interpretations of General or Departmental Standard Practice Instructions 
can properly be made only by the principal. 



APPENDIX 4 

ILLUSTRATIVE STANDARD PRACTICE 
INSTRUCTIONS 



The following three sets of standard practice instructions show 
various graphic and narrative methods of presenting policies and 
procedures. The first is prepared entirely in flow-chart form. The 
second is a combination of narrative and graphic presentation. 
The third shows a still different way of charting the distribution 
of copies of a business form. 

This material is reproduced here only to illustrate various for- 
mats for written instructions. The procedures themselves are not 
necessarily recommended. 
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BRANCH SALES OFFICE 


SALES ORDER PROCESSir 

CENTRAL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


JG.SHIPPING AND BILLING 

CENTRAL TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


I CUSTOMER'S I 
1 ORDER [ 

I.CHECKS QUANTITY ORDERED 
AGAINST CONTRACT ALLOCATION. 
2.BY REFERENCE TO CUSTOMER S 
ORDER AND TO MASTER SHIP- 
PING AND BILLING INSTRUC- 
TIONS CARD.TYPES HECTOGRAPH 
MASTER OF FACTORY SHIPPING 
ORDER AND TWO CARBON COPIES. 
3.DISTRIBUTES COPIES: 

v _ TO 

[^"SALESMAN 


*J FACTORY SHIPPING ORDEfil 
~ (HECTOGRAPH MASTER) J 


r>] FACTORY SHIPPING ORDER f 
I (HECTOGRAPH MASTER) j 


CLERK LJ 
6. REGISTERS ORDER, 
ORJER EpITOR 
7. CHECKS ORDER FOR COMPLETENESS, TERMINOLOGY. 
. PACKAGE SIZES, SHIPPING WEIGHTS, ETC. 
nER SCHEDULES 


12. VERIFIES OR CHANGES ROUTING 
REQUESTED BY CUSTOMER. IF NONE 
REQUESTED, DETERMINES AND EN- 
TERS ROUTING ON MASTER. 
13. ENTERS FREIGHT RATE. 
I4> CHECKS SHIPPING WEIGHTS AND 
MIX OF COMMODITIES TO ENSURE 
ECONOMICAL CAR LOADING AND 
MINIMUM FREIGHT COSTS. 
15. RETURNS ORDER MASTER. j 

\ ' 


ETERMJNES AND WRITES ON MASTER THE PLANT (OR 
OUTSIDE SUPPLIER) FROM WHICH SHIPMENT IS TO BE 
MADE. 
9. CONVERTS ARRIVAL DATE TO SHIPPING DATE AND 
ENTERS DATE ON MASTER IF ONLY ONE SHIPMENT IS 
INVOLVED, OR ON NOTE ATTACHED TO MASTER IF MORE 
THAN ONE SHIPMENT. 
10. DURING PERIODS OF SHORT SUPPLY, SPOT CHECKS 
ORDERS FOR CRITICAL ITEMS AGAINST CUSTOMER 
ALLOCATIONS.^ _.... ^. 






1 3| 


Lj 2 


i x 




J_J FACTORY SHIPPING ORDER 1 

k[ (HECTOGRAPH MASTER) j 


J 1 FACTORY SHIPPING ORDER 
j (HECTOGRAPH MASTER) 


NOWLEDGMENT POST CARD 
TO CUSTOMER. 
5. FILES COPY 2 OF FACTORY 
SHIPPING ORDER WITH CUS- 
TOMERS ORDER IN OPEN 
ORDER FILE. 


CLERK g 

16. DUPLICATES FROM MASTER ONE SET OF SEVEN 
COPIES .FOR EACH SHIPMENT TO BE MADE AGAINST 
THE ORDER. 
17. IF ORDER CALLS FOR MORE THAN ONE SHIPMENT, 
ENTERS SCHEDULED SHIPPING DATE ON EACH SET, 

CLERK 3 
18. ENTERS ON CUSTOMER SHIPPING RECORD CARD THE 
DATE, CUSTOMERS ORDER NUMBER, F.S.O. NUMBER, 
COMMODITY AND QUANTITY ORDERED AND SCHEDULED 
SHIPPING DATE. 
19, IF SHIPPING RECORD CARD CONTAINS CREDIT APPRO- 
VAL SYMBOL, STAMPS 'CREDIT OK "AND INITIALS 
ON COPY 1 OF EACH SET. IF NO APPROVAL INOl- 
.CATED, SENDS ALL COPIES TO CREDIT MANAGER 
FOR APPROVAL. 
20. WHEN CREDlT t APPROVED, DISTRIBUTES COPIES! 


BILL 6 


LADING 


39. POSTS TO RECORD OF CARS 
CARRIED BY VARIOUS 
RAILROADS. 
40. IF CAR IS OWNED OR LEASED 
BY THE COMPANY, ISSUES 
RETURN ROUTING INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO CUSTOMER, 


ru 7 ii , 


L q , Ab; , 
T_^ , -J=; 1 




SHIPPING ORDER {"* "" 


Hi 4n=d * < 




35. SERVES AS NOTICE 
OF SHIPMENT. 


\\ FACTORY ' LJ 

u n SHIPPING ORDER" 


CLERK 1 
23. SENDS ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF ORDER TO BRANCH 
OFFICE (OR TO CUSTOMER IF A HEADQUARTERS 
ACCOUNT ). 
24. ENTERS F.S.O. NUMBERS IN ORDER REGISTER. 
25. FILLS OUT FOR SHIPPING SCHEDULE BOARD, ONE 
SLIP FOR EACH F.S.O. AND ENTERS CHECK MARK 
IN ORDER REGISTER TO INDICATE THAT ORDER HAS 
BEEN SCHEDULED, 
26. IF SHIPMENT TO BE MADE WlTHlN TWO WEEKS, 
MOUNTS SLIP ON SCHEDULE BOARD. OTHERWISE 


27. FILES COPY 7 BY SCHEDULED SHIPPING DATE. 


28. ISSUES SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS DAILY TO PLANT 
SHIPPERS AND ENTERS CHECK MARKS ON SCHEDULE 
BOARD SLIPS COVERING ITEMS TO BE SHIPPED. 


|<( 






* 




U IN VOICE | 

53. REMOVES ORIGINAL. 
ORDER AND CARBON 
COPY OF FACTORY 
SHIPPING ORDER FROM ' 
OPEN FILE, ATTACHES 
COPY 6 OF INVOICE AND 
FILES IN CLOSED ORDER 
FILE. 
54. SENDS COPY T TO 
SALESMAN . 


[FACTORY ' 1 
SHIPPING ORDER I 


j * 

FACTORY ' J 
SHIPPING ORDER j 


CLERK 1 
32.CHECKS SCHEDULE BOARD SLIP TO INDICATE THAT 
SHIPMENT HAS BEEN MADE. 
CLERK $ 
33.ENTERS SHIPPING DATE, CAR NUMBER AND S.O. 
NUMBER IN CUSTOMER SHIPPING RECORD. 
34. SENDS COPY 1 OF FS TO BILLJ NG DEPA RTMENT ~" 


46. ENTERS EQUALIZATION AND 
FREIGHT RATE DATA REQUES- 

D!pAfflc R rfT TURNST08ILUN6 
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PROCEDURE, 



COMPANY 



PLANT SHIPPER 



BILLING DEPARTMENT 




-ZL 



2I.FILES ALL COPIES BY COMMODITY AND SHIP- 
PING DATE. 

29.UPON RECEIPT OF SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
FROM ORDER SCHEDULER, REMOVES ALL COPIES 
FROM FILE AND SENDS COPY 3 TO DEPARTMENT 
MAKING SHIPMENT. 

30.WRITES ON COPY 4 (WORK SHEET) THE CAR NUM- 
BER WHEN RECEIVED FROM DEPARTMENT MAK- 
ING SHIPMENT AND THE S.O. NUMBER AND 
DATE SHIPPED. 

3I.TYPIST IMMEDIATELY TRANSCRIBES ABOVE 
INFORMATION TO COPIES 1,2 d3 AND DIS- 
TRIBUTES AS FOLLOWS: 



(SHIPPING NOTICE) 3 j 
'SHIPPING NOT "^ 



"SHIPPING ADDRESS 



FACTORY I 

SHIPPING ORDER | 

36. FROM COPY 4 OF F.S.O., TYPES 6 COPIES 
OF B/L, OBTAINS CARRIER'S SIGNATURE 
AND DISTRIBUTES COPIES AS FOLLOWS: 




37. RETAINS IN PERMANENT FILE. 

38. FILES COPY 4 OF F.S.O. BY S.O. NUMBER. 



22. FILES BY F.S.O. NUMBER. 



jfc FACTORY * 

* SHIPPING ORDER 



41. ENTERS IN INVOICE REGISTER THE RANGE OF S.O. NUM- 
BERS RECEIVED THAT DAY. 

42.MATCHES B/L WITH F.S.O., CHECKS ONE AGAINST THE 
OTHER, AND TRANSCRIBES SHIPPING WEIGHT TO F.S.O. 

43. FROM PRICE BOOK ENTERS UNIT PRICES ON F.S.O. ALSO 
ENTERS INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR STATISTICAL PUR- 
POSES, EQUALIZATION AND FREIGHT RATE DATA REQUIRED, 
AND NUMBER OF COPIES OF INVOICE REQUIRED FOR TRAF- 
FIC DEPARTMENT, BRANCH OFFICE AND CUSTOMER. 

44.CHECKS UNIT PRICES. 

45.SENDS COPY I OF F.S.O, TO CENTRAL TRAFFIC.- 



47. ENTERS ON F.S.O. ALL SHORT WEIGHTS. 

48. EXTENDS AND TOTALS INVOICE. 

49. TYPES DESIGNATED NUMBER OF INVOICE COPIES. 

50. RECALCULATES EXTENSIONS AND TOTALS ON 
TYPED INVOICE AND CHECKS REMAINDER OF 
INVOICE FOR TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 

51. DISTRIBUTES COPIES OF INVOICE . 




DESIGNATED NUMBER 
OF COPIES TO CUS- 
TOMER WITH B/U 



52. FILES COPY I OF F.S.O. 
BY INVOICE NUMBER. 



Reproduced through the courtesy of Diamond Alkali Company. 
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I. EMPLOYEE TRANSFER POLICY 
II. HOW TO INITIATE AN EMPLOYEE TRANSFER 

A. Transfers Initiated by Supervisors 

B. Employee Requests for Transfer 

C. Transfers Initiated by Employment Supervisor 

HI. EFFECTIVE DATE OF EMPLOYEE TRANSFERS 
IV. APPROVALS REQUIRED ON EMPLOYEE TRANSFER 
V. TRANSFER PROCEDURE 
Figure I. Sample of Employee Transfer (Form 2984) 
Figure II. Sample of Notice of Employee Transfer (Form 3464) 
I. EMPLOYEE TRANSFER POLICY. 

A. An employee may be transferred only into a job for which a Requisition for 
Help has been issued. 
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B. When an employee is to be transferred, notification should be given to the 
Employment Supervisor, who will prepare the Employee Transfer form and 
arrange the subsequent details of the transfer in accordance with the procedure 
described in Section V. 

C. Medical examinations will be given by Company physicians to employees 
who are transferred into or out of jobs specified by the Medical Director. 
Transfers requiring medical examination will be tentative, pending exam- 
ination results. (For detailed information on this subject, refer to the Hos- 
pital Blue Book.) 

II. HOW TO INITIATE AN EMPLOYEE TRANSFER. 

A. Transfers Initiated by Supervisors. 

1. Supervisory Request to Have an Employee Transferred to His Super- 
vision. When a Department Head or Foreman wishes to have transferred 
to his supervision an employee who is working in another department, the 
supervisor concerned will discuss the transfer with the employee's Depart- 
ment Head or Foreman before the transfer is discussed with the employee. 
After the supervisors concerned have agreed on the transfer, the Employ- 
ment Supervisor will initiate employee transfer proceedings upon request 
of either supervisor. 

2. Supervisory Release of an Employee. When a Department Head or 
Foreman no longer has need of an employee under his supervision and 
thinks that the employee should not be terminated from the Company, 
he may call the Employment Supervisor and request him to try to arrange 
a transfer for the employee. 

3. Change in Production Schedules. When a change in production schedules 
requires the layoff of employees, those supervisors who plan the change 
are responsible for notifying the Employment Supervisor as soon as 
knowledge of layoff is determined. Whenever possible, such notification 
should be made at least two weeks in advance of the layoff, so that the 
Employment Supervisor may immediately undertake to transfer the 
employees to positions available elsewhere in the Company. 

B. Employee Requests for Transfer. An employee may request transfer only 
after he has satisfactorily completed his probationary period (first three 
months of employment) and if : 
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1. His present occupation does not utilize him at his highest skill or afford an 
opportunity commensurate with his past experience or demonstrated ability 

2. He wishes to transfer because of compelling personal reasons or circum- 
stances over which he has no control, the causes of which can be cor- 
rected by transfer. 

3. His condition of health requires that he be transferred. 

An employee's request for transfer will in no way harm his employment 
status. The employee may obtain an Employee's Request for Transfer 
(Form 20276) either from his Department Head or Foreman, or from the 
Employment Supervisor of his plant. An Employee's Request for Transfer 
form must be approved by the requesting employee's Department Head or 
Foreman and, if the employee is a Learner or a Trainee, by the plant Train- 
ing Supervisor. After these approvals have been obtained, the form should 
be sent immediately to the Employment Supervisor so that he may begin 
transfer negotiations for the employee. 

C. Transfers Initiated by Employment Supervisor. 

1. Termination and Transfer. An employee who has been terminated from 
his department may be transferred to another department under the 
conditions outlined in SPI 6.B.4, "Termination of Employment/' 

2. Return from Leave of Absence under 30 Days. When an employee returns 
from a Leave of Absence of 30 days or under and cannot be restored to 
his former department, a transfer will be initiated by the Employment 
Supervisor whenever the employee is reinstated to employment in another 
department. 

III. EFFECTIVE DATE OF EMPLOYEE TRANSFERS. 

Employee transfers should be made effective only at the beginning of the payroll 
period to which the employee will be assigned following transfer. The beginning 
of the period for each pay class of employees is shown below: 

Class I Employees 1st or 16th of the month. 

Hourly and Class II Employees Day Shift Monday A.M. 

Night Shift Sunday P.M. 
First Shift Monday A.M. 
Second Shift Sunday P.M. 
Third Shift Sunday P.M. 
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IV. APPROVALS REQUIRED ON EMPLOYEE TRANSFER. 

A. Approving signatures of the following positions * are required on an Employee 
Transfer form, in addition to the signature of the Employment Supervisor 
as issuer: 

1. Class II and Hourly Employees. 

Present Department Head. 
New Department Head. 

2. Class I Employees. 

Present Department Head. 

New Department Head. 

Position immediately superior to new Department Head. 

B. Whenever an employee has been terminated from Ms department, and a 
transfer to another department is arranged by the Employment Supervisor, 
the Employment Supervisor will approve the transfer form in place of the 
employee's former Department Head. 

C. The Personnel Records Custodian is responsible for: 

1. Obtaining all approvals required on an Employee Transfer form. 

2. Notifying the Payroll Department concerned if a transfer is not approved 
by one or more approving positions. 



* Any delegations of the signing authority prescribed above should be made in 
accordance with the provisions of SPI l.A.7. 
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TRANSFER PROCEDURE 



IN ORDER TO NEGOTIATE 
AN EMPLOYEE'S TRANSFER 

THE EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISOR 



1. Calls that employee's Foreman or Department Head, 
obtains his verbal approval of the transfer action, and 
requests him to send the employee to the Employment 
Section for interview. 

2. Interviews the employee and offers him transfer into 
a job for which there is a Requisition for Help, 

3. IF THE EMPLOYEE SHOULD ACCEPT THE OF- 
FER OF TRANSFER, the Employment Supervisor, 
after obtaining the new Foreman's or Department 
Head's approval, if necessary, initiates transfer pro- 
ceedings which will follow the procedure set forth on 



4. IF THE EMPLOYEE SHOULD NOT ACCEPT 
THE OFFER OF TRANSFER, and if the offer comes 
as a result of 

a. Termination proceedings initiated by the employee's 
Foreman or Department Head, the Employment 
Supervisor terminates the employee from the em- 
ploy of the Company. 

b. The employee's request to be transferred, the Em- 
ployment Supervisor sends the employee back to his 
department. 

c. A change in production schedules requiring realloca- 
tion of personnel, the Employment Supervisor sees 
that layoff proceedings are initiated immediately. 

d. A Foreman's or Department Head's request that an 
employee be transferred to his supervision, the Em- 
ployment Supervisor informs the requesting Fore- 
man or Department Head of the result of the inter- 
view. 

e. The inability to restore an employee to his former 
position, on his return from a leave of absence, the 
Employment Supervisor sees that termination pro*- 
ceedings are initiated immediately, 

f. The Medical Department's statement that the em- 
ployee's present occupation is detrimental to his 
health, the Employment Supervisor either sends the 
employee back to his department, or sees that ter- 
mination proceedings are initiated immediately, de- 
pending on the nature of the Medical Department's 





THE EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISOR 


H 


1. Sees that the employee has a medical 





examination, if required. 


U 




R 


2. Prepares the Notice of Employee 


L 


Transfer (form 3464) and the Em- 


Y 


ployee Transfer, Rate and/or Classi- 




fication Change Form (form 2984). 


S 


3. Gives to employee for his own use 


P 


a. Copy 3 of Notice of Employee 


L 


Transfer. 





b. Hourly Employee's Transfer' In- 


E 


struction Sheet 


E 


4. Gives to employee, to be delivered 


S 


to his Foreman 




a. Employee Transfer, Rate and/or 




Classification Change Form. 




b. Foreman's Transfer Sheet. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISOR 


A 




L 


1. Sees that the employee has a medical 


A 
R 


examination, if required. 


1 


2. Prepares the Notice of Employee 


E 


Transfer (form 3464) and the Em- 


D 


ployee Transfer, Rate and/or Classi- 




fication Change Form (form 2984). 


E 




M 


3. Gives to employee for his own use 


P 


a. Copy 3 of Notice of Employee 


L 


Transfer. 





b. Salaried Employee's Transfer In- 


Y 


struction Sheet. 


E 


4. Gives to employee, to be delivered 


E 


to his Department Head 


S 


a. Employee Transfer, Rate and/or 




Classification Change Form. 




b. Department Head's Transfer 




Sheet. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISOR 



1. Sees that the employee's badge pass in- 
sert is changed. - 

2. Instructs the employee to return to his 
present department and follow instruc- 
tions on Employee's Transfer Instruc- 
tion Sheet (form,20,685). 

3. Sends Copy 1 of the Notice of Employee 
Transfer to the Payroll Department. 

4. Destroys Copy 2 of the Notice of Em- 
ployee Transfer. 



1. Instructs employee to return to his pres- 
ent department and follow instructions 
on Employee's Transfer Instruction 
Sheet (form 20,687). 

2. Sends Copy 1 of the Notice of Employee 
Transfer to the Payroll Department of 
the Plant from which the employee is 
being transferred. 

3. Sends Copy 2 of the Notice of Employee 
Transfer to the Payroll Department of 
the Plant to which the employee is be- 
ing transferred. 



THE EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISOR 



1 Sees that the employee's badge pass in- 
sert is changed. 

2. Instructs the employee to return to his 
present department and follow instruc- 
tions on the Employee's Transfer In- 
struction Sheet (form 20,689). 

3. Sends Copy 1 of the Notice of Employee 
Transfer to the Payroll Department. 

4. Destroys Copy 2 of the Notice of Em- 
ployee Transfer 



1. Instructs employee to return to his pres- 
ent department and follow instructions 
on Employee's Transfer Instruction 
Sheet (form 20,691). 

2. Sends Copy 1 of the Notice of Employee 
Transfer to the Payroll Department of 
the Plant from which the employee is 
being transferred. 

3. Sends Copy 2 of the Notice of Employee 
Transfer to the Payroll Department of 
the Plant to which the employee is be- 
ing transferred. 



WHEN HE RETURNS TO HIS PRESENT DEPARTMENT 
THE EMPLOYEE 



1. sGives to his Foreman the Employee Transfer, Rate and 

Classification Change Form, and the Foreman's Trans- 
fer Sheet (form 20,686). 

2. Checks out with the Tool Crib Tender and obtains from 
him a Tool Check receipt which he gives to his Foreman. 

3. Checks out with the Timekeeper, who gives employee 
his Attendance Card. 

4. Turns over to the Foreman all Company property in his 
possession, except his badge pass and identification card. 

5. Reports to the Foreman of his new department. 



1. Gives to his Foreman the, Employee Transfer, Rate and 
Classification Change Form, and the Foreman's Trans- 
fer Sheet (form 20,688). 

2. Remains in his present department until the end of the 
day prior to the day on which the transfer is to be effec- 

3. Checks out with the Tool Crib Tender and obtains from 
him a Tool Check receipt, which he gives to his Foreman. 

4. Checks out with the Timekeeper, who will see that his 
Attendance Card is sent to the Payroll Department. 

5. Turns over to the Foreman aU Company property in his 
possession except his badge pass and identification card. 

6. Gets a Property Pass for any personal property which 
he may want to take out of the Plant. 

7 Punches out on his Attendance Card and leaves this 
card in the card rack. 



WHEN HE RETURNS TO HIS PRESENT DEPARTMENT 
THE EMPLOYEE 



1. Gives to his Department Head the Employee Transfer, 
Rate and Classification Change Fprm, and the Depart- 
ment Head's Transfer Sheet (form 20,690). 

2. Turns over to his Department Head all Company prop- 
erty in his possession, except his badge pass and identi- 
fication card. I 

3. Reports to the Department Head of his new depart- 
ment, taking with him his Time Record Card, if he is a 
Class II employee. 



L. Gives to his Department Head the Employee Transfer, 
Rate and Classification Change Form, land the Depart- 
ment Head's Transfer Sheet (form 20,692). 

2. Remains in his present department until the end of the 
day prior to the day on which the transfer is to be effec- 
tive. , ,, 

3. Turns over to his Department Head all Company prop- 
erty in his possession (including his Time Record Card 
if he is a Class II employee), except his badge pass and 
identification card. ? 

4. Gets a Property Pass for any personal property which 
he may want to take out of the Plant. 



THE FOREMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT FROM 
WHICH THE EMPLOYEE IS TRANSFERRED 



1. Signs the Employee Transfer, Rate and Clas- 
sification Change Form. 

2. Follows the instructions on the Foreman's 
Transfer Sheet in seeing that the employee 
checks out of the 'department. 

3. Sends to the Personnel Records Custodian the 

a. Employee Transfer, Rate and Classification 
Change Form. 

b. Hourly Employee Attendance and Per- 
formance Record (form 3554). 

c. Employee Record Slip (form 3335) from 
Foreman's Notebook. 

d. Tool Check receipt. 

e. Foreman's Transfer Sheet. 



THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT FROM 
WHICH THE EMPLOYEE IS TRANSFERRED 



1. Signs the Employee Transfer, Rate and Classi- 
fication Change Form. 

2. Follows the instructions on the Department 
Head's Transfer Sheet in seeing that the em- 
ployee checks out of the department. 

3. Sends to the Personnel Records Custodian the 

a. Employee Transfer, Rate and Classification 
Change Form. 

b. Department Head's Transfer Sheet. 



WHEN HE REPORTSTO THE EMPLOYMENT 

SECTION OF THE PLANT TO WHICH HE HAS 

BEEN TRANSFERRED, THE EMPLOYEE 



1. Checks in immediately with the Receptionist. 

2. Has his badge pass insert changed. 

3. Is given required Attendance Cards. 

4 Is instructed to report to his new department. 



WHEN HE REPORTS TO THE EMPLOYMENT 

SECTION OF THE PLANT TO WHICH HE HAS 

BEEN TRANSFERREDJHE EMPLOYEE 



1. Checks in immediately with the Receptionist. 

2. Has his badge pass insert changed. 

3. Is given required Time Record Cards (if he is 
a Class II employee). 

4. Is instructed to report to his new department. 



WHEN HE REPORTSTO HIS NEW 
DEPARTMENT. THE EMPLOYEE 



1. Checks in with his Foreman. 

2. Gives to the new department's Timekeeper 
Copy 3 of the Notice of Employee Transfer 
and his Attendance Cards. 

3 Gives the Employee's Transfer Instruction 
Sheet to his new Foreman, who sees that the 
employee starts to work and sends the Em- 
ployee's Transfer Instruction Sheet to the 
Personnel Records Custodian. 

4. The Timekeeper sends Copy 3 of the Notice 
of Employee Transfer to the Payroll Depart- 
ment. The Payroll Department forwards 
this copy to the Personnel Records Custo- 



WHEN HE REPORTS TO HIS NEW 
DEPARTMENT THE EMPLOYEE 



1. Checks in with his Department Head. 

2. Gives to his new Department Head Copy 3 
of the Notice of Employee Transfer and (if 
he is a Class II employee) his Time Record 
Card. 

3. Gives the Employee's Transfer Instruction 
Sheet to his new Department Head, who sees 
that the employee starts to work and sends 
the Employee's Transfer Instruction Sheet 
to the Personnel Records Custodian. 

4. The Department Head sends Copy 3 of the 
Notice of Employee Transfer to the tPayroll 
" Department, The Payroll Department for- 
wards this copy to the Personnel Records 
Custodian. 
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FIG. I. Sample of Employee Transfer (Form 2984). 
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FIG. II. Sample of Notice of Employee Transfer (Form 3464) 
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Supplements 
None 



Supersedes 
Standard Practices 
No, 16 and No. B-18 



STANDARD PRACTICE NO. C-19 



Governing: 



All Personnel 



Subject: Return of Rejected Materials or 
Equipment to Suppliers 



Date 

Original Issue 9-3-42 

Revision 1-29-46 

Effective 1-29-46 



CONTENTS 



I. GENERAL 



A. Scope of the Instructions 

B. Form Used 

H. INITIATING THE RETURN OF REJECTED ITEMS 

A, Product Materials 

B. Nonproduct Materials 

III. ISSUANCE OF DEBIT NOTICE 

Figure 1, Routing of Debit Notice Covering the Return of Rejected 
Purchased Materials or Equipment to Supplier 

I. GENERAL. 

A. Scope of the Instructions. The SPI outlines the procedure for 
returning to a supplier any purchased materials or equipment that 
have been rejected because of a defect for which the supplier is 
responsible. Such items may have been rejected either during 
incoming inspection or during subsequent reinspection* 

^' F Qrm Used. A Debit Notice (Form 2786), issued by the Pur- 
chasing Department, provides the shipping papers required to 
make the return shipment of rejected items and serves as noti- 
fication to the supplier and to the various departments concerned 
within the Company. 



Approved: 

Section Chief 



Approved: 

Department Heads Affected 
229-12 270-14 



Approved; 

General 
Manager 



Page 1 
of 4 
pages 
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II. INITIATING THE RETURN OF REJECTED ITEMS. 
A Product Materials. 

1. Items rejected during incoming inspection The Inspection Department 
sends purchased product materials rejected during incoming inspection 
to the Shipping Department and sends copy 1 of the covering Inspection 
Report to the Purchasing Department. 

2. Items rejected during work-in-process inspection. If a product compo- 
nent is rejected during work-in-process inspection because of a defect for 
which the supplier is responsible; and if the rejected item is not to be 
reworked in the Company's shop, the Inspection Department : 

a. Attaches a Rejected Materials Tag (Form 2178) to the defective items 
and sends them to the Shipping Department. 

b. Sends copy 1 of the Inspection Report to Purchasing. (See SP D-4 
for further details on work-in-process inspection ) 

B. Nonproduct Materials. 

1. If a defect for which the supplier is responsible is revealed in a nonproduct 
item during or after its initial inspection by the using department, the 
supervisor holding the defective item is responsible for initiating its return 
to the supplier by sending to the Purchasing Department a memorandum 
requesting the issuance of a Debit Notice. The memorandum should 
contain the following information: 

Name and address of the supplier 

Description and quantity of items defective. 

Description of the defect. 

Serial number of Purchase Order against which items were purchased. 

2. The supervisor should then fill out and attach a Rejected Materials Tag 
(Form 2178) to the defective item and send it to the Shipping Department. 

III. ISSUANCE OF DEBIT NOTICE. 

Upon receipt of copy 1 of an Inspection Report or a memorandum covering 
items to be returned to the supplier, the Purchasing Department will determine 
from its records the cost of the rejected items. ' 
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A. If the cost is S3 or more, Purchasing will fill out a Debit Notice and dis- 
tribute the six copies as shown in Fig. 1, page 4 of this SPL 

B. If the cost is less than $3, Purchasing will notify the Shipping Department 
and the department for which the rejected items were purchased that the 
items are not to be returned to the supplier. 
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. Routing of Debit Notice (Form 2786) Covering the Eeturn of Re- 


jected Purchased Materials or 


Equipment to Supplier, 
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A 

Activities, clerical, causes of complexity 

in, 68 

combining of, check list of opportu- 
nities for, 200-203 
external factors affecting complexity 

of, 68-71 
opportunities for work elimination 

in, 14-15 

(See also Occupations, clerical) 
Adding machine, use of, in making a dis- 
tribution, 206 

American Institute of Accountants, 183n 
Analysis, of cost of manual and machine 

methods, 300-304 
of procedures, flow-of-work approach 

to, 61-62 

steps to follow in, 61 
top-management approach to, 61-72 

demands of, on analyst, 71 
of working papers, rules to follow in, 

16^165 

steps in, 165-166 
Attitudes, defensive, how to forestall, 

118-119 
of employees, toward introduction of 

mechanical equipment, 212 
toward new procedures, 234 
Authority, delegation of (see Delegation 
of authority) 

B 

Backlogs, as index of procedures prob- 
lems, 77 

Bottlenecks, how to eliminate, 219 
Business management, role of procedures 

in, 3-10 

failure to understand, 29 
(See also Top management) 



Case studies, of field sales control, 166- 

172 

of maintenance cost control, 172-181 
Centralization, of clerical functions, ad- 
vantages of, 186 
reaching a decision on, 187 
Chapm, Troy A., Jr , 245 
Charts, advantage of, 142 
Gantt, 116 

organization, definition of, 143 
illustrations of, 128, 144 
use of, 143 
cautions on, 125 
in fact gathering, 125 
specifications of, 143 
types of, 143 

(See also Flow charts; Work-distri- 
bution charts) 

Chief executive, responsibility of, for 
procedures research program, 53-54 
Codes, order, simplification of, 214 
Communication, with customers, reduc- 
ing cost of, 216 
maintenance of, between executive and 

procedures research staff, 84r-85 
Complaints, of customers, as index of 

procedures problems, 78 
Comptroller, as head of procedures re- 
search program, 48-53 
reasons for, 48-49 
operating responsibility of, 52 
as factor in procedures research pro- 
gram, 52 
position of, in organization structure, 

51 

Conarroe, E. H., 266, 281 
Control, exercise of, 8 

over field sales, case studies of, 166-172 
325 
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Control, over field sales, flow chart show- 
ing structure of, 170-171 
over maintenance costs, case studies 

of, 172-173, 176, 180-181 
sample charts showing, 174-175, 177- 

179 

of procedures research program, cen- 
tralization vs decentralization of, 
57-59 

relation of procedures to, 8-9 
over staff performance, control board, 

99-102 

Gantt chart, 102 
notebook records, 99 
reports, 99 

Controls, use of, in procedures, 191-192 
approving signatures, 193 
reduction of, 192 
spot checks, 193 
testing necessity of, 192 
Coordination, relation of procedures to, 9 
Cost, of manual and machine methods, 

analysis of, 300-304 
of procedure, elements of, 137 

information to be gathered on, 137 
Cost control, ease study of, 172-181 
Cost reduction, effect of premature con- 
centration on, 64r-65 
study of, example of, 120-121 

need for frankness in, 120 
Costmindedness, supervisors' lack of, 28 
Costs, clerical, effect of desire for protec- 
tion on, 30-31 

examples of savings in, 16-17 
reduction of, to improve product, 17- 

18 

through procedures research, 14-18 
savings in, as contribution to profits, 

17 

direct, examples of redxiction in, 19-21 
reduction of, through procedures re- 
search, 18-21 
maintenance, illustrations of reports 

on, 174-175, 177-179 
Customers, service to, improvement in, 
through procedures research, 21-22 

D 

Decentralization, of clerical activities, 
advantages of, 186-187 



Delegation of authority, lack of, as in- 
dication of organization weakness, 
186 

to procedures research staff, 81-82 
Dennison, Henry, 238 
Department hoacls (.see Line supervisors) 
Departmentalization, as barrier to pro- 
cedures improvement, 29 
Distribution, accounting, five techniques 

for, 205-206 

Diversification of work, arguments favor- 
ing, 230 

Duplication, of clerical activities, 46 
chart showing, 240 
examples of, 47 

of effort, in development of interde- 
partmental procedures, 42-43 
forms of, 194-196 

examples of, 194-196 
of function, 194 
of information, 195-196 

how to uncover, 195-197 
of operations, 195 
of purpose, 194-195 

E 

Education, of executives and supervisors, 

objectives of, 83-84 

Employees, clerical, attitudes of, toward 
introduction of mechanical equip- 
ment, 212 
toward new procedures, how to 

handle, 234 
guides for improving division of 

labor among, 229-230 
Equipment, mechanical, cost elements of, 

208-210 
compared with manual methods, 

208-210 

determining flexibility of, 211 
determining initial investment for, 

209-210 

determining need for, 206-208 
determining reliability of, 212 
effect of, on labor force, 212 

on quality of work, 211 
operating factors to be considered, 

212 

speed of, compared with manual 
methods, 210-211 
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Equipment, mechanical, use of, comput- 
ing labor costs for, 208-209, 301-304 
Examples, of typical procedures, as guide 

to staff program, 74-75 
sales-order processing procedure, 62- 
63 



Fact finding in procedures project, im- 
portance of, 122-123 
Piles, information to gather on, 141-142 
open, symbol for, 145 
permanent, symbol for, 145 
suitability of, for posting methods 

used, 228 

temporary, symbol for, 145 
use of folders in, cautions on, 228 
Filing, aids to, 22S 

determining sequence of, 228-229 
methods of, as clue to procedures prob- 
lems, 130 

example of, in order-handling pro- 
cedure, 130 

systems of, achieving simplicity in, 227 
factors governing choice of, 227 
requirements of, 227-229 
types of indexes for, 227-228 
Fish, Lounsbury S , 22 
Flow charts, horizontal (or columnar), 

advantages of, 154 
illustrations of, 152-153, 170-171, 

312-313 

limitations of, 154 
layoutj description of, 155, 160 
illustrations of, 158-159, 222 
procedure, definition of, 143 
types of, 144-154 
use of symbols in, 143, 145 
skeleton (or vertical), advantages of, 

149 

illustration of, 146-147 
suggestions on construction of, 149- 

151, 154 

symbols used in, 145, 148-149 
when to use, 145, 233 
Flow of work, acceleration of, through 

revision of office layout, 221-222 
external factors affecting, 183-189 
how to eliminate delays in, 219-220 
information to be gathered on, 135-136 



Flow of work, irregularities in, deter- 
mining causes of, 135-136 
use of layout diagrams to illustrate, 136 
Form letters, savings possibilities through 

use of, 214 
Forms, analyses of, in procedures survey, 

190-191 

combination of, 197-200 
design of, tests for improving, 224, 226 
information to be gathered on, 141 
logical groups of, 198-199 
multiple-copy, example of reduction in, 

214 
for new procedures, when to design 

and order, 256 

as part of standard practice instruc- 
tions, facsimile of, 275 
recording of unnecessary data on, ex- 
amples of, 191 
reasons for, 191 

reproduction of } basic methods, 199-200 
symbols for, 148 
use of, illustration of instructions on, 

225 
Functions, analysis of, criterion to apply, 

67 l . 

in procedures study, 66-68 
determination of, 125 
division of, sample questions on, 126 
of existing procedure, what to look for, 

129-130 
unnecessary, examples of, 190 

G 

Gantt chart, illustration of, 116 
Graphic presentation (see Charts) 



Habit, as obstacle to procedures im- 
provement, 30 
Heyel, Carl, 111 
Holden, Paul E., 22 
Human relations, 91-98 
importance of, in presenting procedure 

changes, 233 
in project planning, 111 
role of, in winning management sup- 
port, 81-82 
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Improvements, in procedure, develop- 
ment of, during survey, 163 
Indexes, for files, types of, 227-228 
Information, gathering of, on basic re- 
quirements to be met, 124 
on objectives of procedure, 124 
on organization facts, 125-127 
rules on, 132 

recording of, methods to use, 142-160 
sources of, 160-161 
verification of, 162-163 
Inspection, definition of, 145 

symbol for, 145 

Installation of approved procedures, cau- 
tions on, 242-243, 260-262 
follow-up of, 262-265 

objectives of, 263 
illustration of hypothetical plan, 248- 

253 

"pilot" installation, 255 
planning of, 244-253 
postinstallation steps, 265 
preparatory work for, designing and 

ordering of forms, 256 
development, of favorable employee 

attitudes, 254r-255 
of work aids, 257 

indoctrination of employees, 258-260 
personnel changes, 253-254 
planning of, 246 
rearranging of facilities, 257 
selection of equipment, 256-257 
testing of procedure, 255-256 
responsibility for, 243-244 
suggestions on, 260-262 
time schedule for, 244-248 
work assignments for, 246-247 
written instructions for, subjects to 

cover in, 257-258 
Interviews, conduct of, case example of, 

285-297 
with operating personnel, 161-162 



Job analysis, as approach to procedures 
analysis, 60-61 

Job evaluation, use of procedure instruc- 
tions manuals for, 268 



Layout, of departments, example of im- 
provements in, 221-222 
of office, revision of, 220-222 
studies on, objectives of, 221 
Layout diagiams, use of, in fact gather- 
ing, 136 

Libbey, Charles, 49 
Line supervisors, information to gather 

from, 160-161 
limitations of, in procedures program, 

43-44 
procedures review committee of, 40 

handicaps of, 45 

relations of, with analyst, in testing 
recommended procedures, 231-232 
with procedures research staff, 55 
relationship of, to procedures research 

staff, 81-88 

responsibility of, for procedures, 38-39 
role of, in installing approved proce- 
dures, 243-244 

M 

Management support, meaning of, 80-87 
Manuals, procedure instructions, binders 

for, 278 
coordinating contents of, 272-273 

sample statement on, 273 
criticisms of, 269 
distribution of, 279-280 
example of, 306-310 
objectives of, 266-268 
purpose and scope of, sample state- 
ment on, 271-272 
subjects to include in, 272 
types of, 269-271 

(See also Standard practice in- 
structions) 

Methods, clerical, definition of, 10, 50 
manual, sample cost analysis of, 300 
mechanical, sample cost analysis of, 

301-304 

office, definition of, 10 
survey of, what to include in, 131 
when to explore new methods, 67-68 
Morale, of employees, effect of proce- 
dures research on, 23-24 
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Multiple-unit business, centralization of 

procedures control in, 57-59 
decentralization of procedures control 
in, 57-59 

N 
Niles, Mary Gushing Howard, 31 





Occupations, clerical, 3-5 
growth of, 3 
number of workers in, 3 

functions of, 4r-5 
(See also Activities, clerical) 
Office manager, contribution of, to busi- 
ness operation, 50 

responsibility of, for procedures re- 
search program, 49 
aa a specialist, 49 
Operation, productive, definition of, 145 

symbol for, 145 
Operations, analysis of, as approach to 

procedures analysis, 61 
clerical, backtracking in, 216-217 
combining of, 217-218 
elimination of peak loads in, tech- 
niques for, 219-220 
frequency of, examples of reductions 

in, 218 
performance of, reducing frequency 

of, 218 

sequence of, 216-218 
development of changes in, 216- 

218 

timing of, 215-220 
facts to gather on, 131-132 
when to study, 71 
Organization, effect of, on procedures, 

183-187 

gathering facts on, value of, 126-127 
merging like units of, benefits of, 184 
problems of, place of, in procedures 

study, 126-127 
relationships within, evaluation of, 

184-185 

structure of, facts necessary for proce- 
dures study on, 125-127 
types of weaknesses in, 183 



Organization charts (see Charts, organi- 
zation) 

Overhead expense, contribution of cleri- 
cal cost to, 17 

example of reduction in, 26-27 
Overorganization, effects of, 183 
how to uncover, 183-184 
reasons for, 183 

Overtime, as index of procedures prob- 
lems, 77 



Paper work, extent of, m modern busi- 
ness, 4-5 

Peg strips, use of, in making a distribu- 
tion, 205 
Performance factors, study of, to spot 

problems, 77 

Personnel, gathering information on, 125 
interdepartmental contacts of, illustra- 
tion of, 223 

operating, attitude of, toward proce- 
dures research staff, 91-92 
participation of, in procedures research 
program, benefits of, 93-94 
need for formalizing, 119-120 
training of, for new procedure, 258-260 

responsibility for, 260 
transfer of, sample standard practice 

instructions on, 315-320 
volume of, as index of procedures re- 
search opportunities, 77 
Plans, formulation of, 8 

as a top-management responsibility, 

8 
implementation of, 8 

relation of procedures to, 8 
Policies, adjustments in, as means of re- 
ducing volume of work, 187-188 
analysis of, in procedures study, 187- 

188 
effect of, on cost of clerical activity, 

6S-69 

execution of, through procedures, 25 
failure to define, example of effect of, 

69 
formulation of, 8 

as a top-management responsibility, 
8 
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Policies, implementation of, 8 
relation of procedures to, 8 
gathering information on, 127, 129 
Posting, use of, in making a distribution, 

205 

Procedures, 5 

analysis of, approach to, 60-72 
fiow-of-work approach, 61-62 
top-management approach, 61-72 
traditional approach, 60-61 
control devices in, 191-193 
details of, 189 
functions of, 66-68 
steps in, 61 

unnecessary refinements in } 193-194 
application of, 7 
appraisal of effectiveness of, analyst's 

approach to, 65-66 
basic purpose of, 64 
changes in (see Procedures, recom- 
mended) 

complexity of, external factors affect- 
ing, 183 

controlling adherence to, through pro- 
cedure instructions manuals, 267- 
268 

definition of, 6, 10, 50 
determining worth of, 189 
developing recommendations on, 204- 

230 
existing, determining effect of external 

factors on, 139-140 
facts to be obtained on, 129 
how to determine effectiveness of, 

137-139 

function of, 6-9 
hidden waste of, 28 
improvement of, obstacles to, 28-31 
installation of (see Installation of ap~ 

proved procedures) 

interdepartmental, assignment of re- 
sponsibility for, 39-54 
to all departments, 40-48 
to chief executive, 53-54 
to head of functional division, 48- 

53 

definition of, 36-37 
examples of, 37-38 
purpose of, 38 
intradepartmental, definition of, 38 



Procedures, intradepartmental, purpose 

of, 38 
responsibility for, 38-39 

qualifications of, 39 

manuals on (see Manuals, procedure 
instructions; Standard practice in- 
structions) 

misconceptions concerning, 6-7, 29, 46 
objectives of, analyst's appraisal of, 

65-66 

gathering information on, 124 
problems in, how to spot, 77-78 
recommended, approval of, manage- 
ment responsibility in, 86-87 
development of, methods for, 204- 

230 

presentation of, 231-241 
oral, 236-237 

points to cover in, 236-238 
program for, 231 
rules for, 233-235 
techniques for, 238-239, 241 
written, 236 

testing of, 231-234, 255-256 
advantages of, 255-256 
purpose of, 231 
rules for, 256 
where to start, 231-232 
revision of, use of procedure instruc- 
tions manuals for, 268 
strengthening of, 166-183 

points to check in, 182-183 
and top management, 7 
typical examples of, 62-63, 74-75 
written instructions on (see Standard 

practice instructions) 
Procedures research, answer to labor 

and equipment shortages, 24-25 
benefits of, 14-28 

to management, 22-23 
definition of, 12 

effect of, on policy execution, 25 
examples of clerical laborsaving 

through, 16 

as means of improving customer serv- 
ice, 21-22 
as means of improving employee 

morale, 23-24 

as means of meeting changed condi- 
tions, 26-27 
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Procedures research, objective of, 12 
postponement of, 29-30 
program for, assignment of responsi- 
bility for, 39-54 
to all departments, 40-48 
to chief executive, 53-54 
to head of one functional division, 

48-53 

control of, where to exercise, 98-102 
master program as basis for control 

of, 98-99 

need for flexibility in, 73, 79 
objectives of, 32-33, 74 
policies of, 33-34 

projects to be included in, assign- 
ment of priority to, 76-78 
origin of, 73-74 
responsibility for, 34-54 
scope of, 7^-76 
steps in, 32 

(See also Procedures research proj- 
ect) 

as staff function, 34-35 
as stimulus to teamwork, 25-26 
value of, 11-28 

Procedures research analyst, approach of, 
to use of mechanical equipment, 
206-212 

cautions to, 71-72 

guides for, in analyzing existing proce- 
dure, 189 

in developing new procedure, 204 
in evaluating control procedure, 181- 

183 

in following up newly installed pro- 
cedure, 263-265 

in handling objections to new pro- 
cedures, 234 
in improving design of forms, 223- 

224, 226 
in improving division of labor among 

clerical force, 229-230 
in improving filing system, 227-229 
in improving timing of clerical oper- 
ations, 215-220 

in installing new procedure, 260-262 
in presenting new procedure, 233-234 
in simplifying individual operations, 
213-215 



Procedures research analyst, guides for, 
in testing recommended proce- 
dures, 231-234 

in writing standard practice instruc- 
tions, 276-277 

role of, in installing approved proce- 
dure, 243-244 
Procedures research project, assignment 

of priority to, 76-78 
defining the problem, 106-108 

example of, 107-108 
examples of project involving several 

procedures, 76 

information to be gathered for, 123 
interviewing for, case example of, 285- 

297 

modification of, 163 
parts of, 111 
plan for, assignment of responsibility 

in, 111 

characteristics of, 106-112 
determination of action steps for, 

110-111 
forms for, 112, 113-117 

value of, 112 

gaining supervisor and worker sup- 
port of, 120-121 
getting executive support of, 118- 

120 

hypothetical, illustration of, 113-117 
objectives of, illustration of, 109 
in staff-initiated study, 108-110 

objectives of, 108-110 
steps in gaining acceptance of, 118- 

121 

time schedule in, 111 
planning of, 105-112 
preparatory steps of, 105-121 
range of, 12-13 
timetables for, as basis of control, 99- 

102 
Procedures research staff, approach of, 

to procedures problem, 36 
informal contacts of, as source of pro- 
cedures projects, 78 
job of, 81 

knowledge and skills of, 35 
mental qualifications of, 88-89 
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Procedures research staff, performance 

of, control of, 98-102 
management judgment of, 85-86 
personal conduct of, rules for, 95-96 
place of, in multiple-unit business, 

57-59 

in organization structure, 55-57 
prerequisites of, 88-91 
relationship of, with operating person- 
nel, 91-98 

with top management, 80-88 
ways to improve, 87-88 
winning executive support of pro- 
gram, 118-120 

reporting responsibility of, 5<Mi7 
responsibilities of, for encouraging par- 
ticipation, 92-93 
for gaining operator confidence, 95- 

98 

for giving recognition, 9-M35 
for sharing knowledge, 92 
to top management, 87-88 
results of, how to record, 102 
selection of, criteria for, 88-91 
specialized knowledge of, 89 
techniques of, 89-90 
training of, 90-91 

use of, in procedures research, 34-35 
Protection, desire for, 30-31 

as barrier to procedures improve- 
ment, 30-31 
types of, 30-31 



Reports, month-end, how to improve 

timing of, 220 
preparation of, changing frequency of, 

218 

symbols for, 148 
unnecessary, analysis of, 190-191 
unnecessary copies of, analysis of, 190- 

191 

unnecessary data on, analysis of, 191 
examples of, 191 
reasons for, 191 

Resistance to change, as obstacle to pro- 
cedures improvement, 30 
Responsibility, for interdepartmental 

procedures, basis of, 53-54 
lack of clarity in, results of, 184 
for procedures research program, as- 
signment of, 34-54 
as means of control over program, 

34 

departmental, benefits of, 41 
characteristics of, 42-44 
description of, 40-41 
disadvantages of, 41-42 
effect of, on procedures program, 

4^45 

reasons for, 46-48 
divided, effects of, on procedures 

studies, 45-46 
when to assign to functional head, 

52-53 

Roth, H. J., 260 
Routines, clerical, 5 



Quality of work, information to gather 
on, 136-137 

R 

Records, information to gather on, 141 
symbols for, 148 
unnecessary, analysis of, 190-191 
examples of, 191 
reasons for, 191 

Reports, illustrations of, 174-175, 177-179 
as index of procedures problems, 78 
information to gather on, 140 



S 

Sales control, case study of, 166-172 
Sales-order processing, typical procedure 

for, 62-63 
Sales statistical procedures, description 

of survey of, 132-133 
objectives of, sample statement of, 

124 
Shipment scheduling procedure, statistics 

on effectiveness of, 138 
Shortages, in labor and equipment, effect 

of, 24-25 

Smith, Hubert L., 22 
Sorting of documents, scheduling of, 217 
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Specialization of work, arguments favor- 
ing, 229-230 

Standard practice instructions, enforce- 
ment of, 281-283 
sample statement on, 282-283 
examples of, 312-313, 315-324 
format for, standardization of, 277 
forms of, 273-278 
graphic, 273-275, 277 
narrative, 273-274, 276-278 
indexes for, 279 
as means of presenting new procedure, 

236 

responsibility for, 40 
revisions of, 283-284 
how to handle, 2S3 
how to indicate, 277-278 
subject arrangement of, 278-279 
written, cautions on, 274 
example of, 276 
suggestions on, 276-277 

(See also Manuals, procedure in- 
structions) 
Standardization,, lack of, as indication of 

organization weakness, 186 
Stock records, reference to, changing tim- 
ing of, 217 

Supervisors (see Line supervisors) 
Survey, of existing procedures, 122-163 
exploratory, example of, 107-108 

objectives of, 106 

Symbols, illustrations of, 145, 148-151 
Systems, 5 

definition of, 10 

T 

Teamwork, improvement of, through 

procedures research, 25-26 
Techniques, systematic, benefits of, in 

procedures research program, 90 
Time study, use of, to spot procedure 

problems, 77 
Top management, relationship of, with 

procedures research staff, 80-88 
responsibilities of, 8-9 

for decision making, 86 

in enforcing standard practice in- 
structions, 282 

to procedures research staff, 82-87 



Training of clerical personnel, use of pro- 
cedure instructions manuals for, 267 
Training program, supervisory, 31 
Transportation, definition of, 145 
symbol for, 145 



U 



Unit cost figures, when to develop, 137 
Unit tickets, use of, in making a distri- 
bution, 205 

Unit times, gathering information on, 134 
TJrwick, L., 25-26, 269 
Utility-cost relationships, application of, 

example of, 67 
in clerical operations, 14 
examination of, as test of procedure, 67 



Visual aids, use of, in selling procedure 

changes, 239-240 
Visual presentation, use of, in standard 

practice instructions, 273-275 
Volume of work, control of, examples of 

savings through, 69-71 
effect of outside departments on, anal- 
ysis of, 188 
example of, 188-189 
external factors affecting, 68-71, 183 
gathering information on, 133-135 
reduction of, through policy changes, 
187-188 

W 

Wiren, Alexis R., Ill 

Work, clerical, unnecessary, examples of, 

189-194 

Work aids, definition of, 131 
development of, 212-213 
for new procedures, when to prepare, 

257 

for sorting documents, 205-206 
types of, 212 
when to use, 213 
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